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‘| TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS! 








) @ May 7-9, the Portland Cement Association holds The great fault of popular self-government, as 
0 its annual Spring meeting in Los Angeles, Calif. practiced in this country, is the failure of the rank 
* * * * ae and file to accept their responsibilities; and then : 


to decry the kind of government they claim is set 
May 23-25, the National Lime Association holds up over them. 


its annual convention in Chicago, Ill. 2 





SASASAASAA- 


——— 
An 
PEPE SERS POE 


a A 


* ne és x Pe. actual, comparative insignificance of the in- 
ividual in our popular government may excuse his 
negligence to his own mind, but no producer in a 
relatively small industry can ease his conscience 
by the same excuse. 


net 


While the Portland Cement Association, tech- 
nically, has no connection with Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Cement Industry, it is, nevertheless, 
the group of portland cement manufacturers, the 
character of whose activities will decide the future This is his industry; its self-government in the last , 
of the industry. analysis is his responsibility, not his Code Authority's, 
the NRA's, the President's, the Democratic Party's, 
or anyone else's. It is his responsibility to cooper- 
ate 100%, or tell his industry why. Every time he 
oversteps his industry, and its organized agency for 
self-government, to attempt to use a_ political 
“drag,"' or to appeal to an agency outside his in- 


A eS 


The National Lime Association, on the other hand, 
has assumed full responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Code of Fair Competition for the Lime 
Industry, as well as for its promotional activities. 


These will be the first general meetings of both 


industries since the advent of their codes. It will dustry, he is destroying the foundations on which 
be the first opportunity for the rank and file of the his industry must build its future. 

two industries “to get the lay of the land," so to 

speak—to find out what it is all about. The derision and failure which will meet industries 


incompetent of self-government will, in the future, 
be a far greater factor in the success or failure of 
an individual's business, than it’is now or ever has 


Both industries have done admirable jobs in the 
writing and establishment of their codes; and since 
those codes were signed by the President much 





: | greater power has been put in the hands of the been. 

a Code Authorities of the Industries. Therefore, the May meetings of these two indus- 
4 If the industries are not now self-governing the tries are important historic occasions—we shall 
© fault rests with them and not with NRA or any- sometime date them as the first year A.C. {after 
he where else. The Code Authorities are the author- the Code). While, as always, we hope they will be 





marked by good-fellowship, we trust they will also 





: ized agents of their industries, responsible to them. mrlogds : of : 
| ; Likewise, the industries are responsible for the be distinguished by a high sense of civic conscience- 
| acts of their Code Authorities. ie 


—The Editor @® 
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- - - WITH VIBRATION 
To Suit THE MATERIAL 


@ No two materials screen alike. Even though they 
come from the same deposit there are often daily 
changes that make necessary a change in screen vibra- 
tion for maximum efficiency. 


The chart on the right shows how three different ma- 
terials vary in screening. Note how a change in vibra- 
tion increases or decreases the efficiency of each. How, 
then, can the relationship of material to vibration be 
predetermined at the screen factory? 


JIGGER engineers advocate determining this at 
YOUR PLANT with YOUR PRODUCT. 


That's the reason JIGGER screens are PRODUCING 
MORE AND GIVING A BETTER PRODUCT. 


And that's the reason more than 50°, of all JIGGER 
installations replace other screening equipment. 


Write today—let a JIGGER engineer help solve your 
screening problems—no obligation, of course. 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
210 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


RECOVERY 
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THE SAFETY JIGGER “CIRCLE THROW’ VIBRATING SCREEN 
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VISIBLY 


Superior in Design and Construction! 


UW SUS LY 


Superior in Quality of Materials! 


Inmoderndesign,advanced 
features of construction 
—in workmanship and fin- 
ish—GMC Heavy Duty 
Trucks are visibly superior. 


And beneath this visible superior- 

ity are invisible but equally important “ma- 

terial” superiorities. GMC Heavy Duty Trucks 

are not only made better, but they are made of bettermaterials. 


Chrome-Nickel Blocks—Blocks on the 400 and 450 engines are heat- 
treated, chrome-nickel-molybdenum electric furnace steel. Every 400 
and 450 block is Brinnel-tested for proper hardness. Every cylinder 
head passes the same test. 


Chrome-Nickel Exhaust Valves—GMC Heavy Duty engines have 
exhaust valves of 21% chrome and 12% nickel, and the stems are 
heat-treated nickel-steel with special hardened tips. 
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HardestCylinderSleevesMade— 

GMC engines 525 and up, use 

the hardest motor truck cylin- 

der sleeves made—Brinnel test 

460-512 after heat treatment. 

All sleeves are hydraulically tested 

at a pressure of 1500 pounds per 
square inch, for cracks or sand holes. 


Case-Hardened Transmission Gears —Trans- 

mission gears are machined from drop-forged blanks, 

heat-treated to insure a hard, long-wearing surface. 3'2% nickel- 
molybdenum steel is used for toughness. 


GMC Heavy Duty Trucks lead the entire heavy duty truck 
field in the quality of materials used. GMC Heavy Duty 


Trucks are made of better materials—for greater strength, 
greater resistance to wear, and lower maintenance costs. 


Ask your GMC dealer. 
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B 
Ir is no longer necessary to scrap or make costly 
repairs on dippers with worn fronts. Just renew the lip. The 
AMSCO Renewable Lip All-Manganese Steel Dipper provides 
this valuable feature plus Lighter Weight, Greater Strength, 
Added Capacity, Longer Life and Lower Operating Cost. 


Made with a one-piece cast manganese steel body and any of 
three types of lips, the AMSCO Renewable Lip Dipper effects 


worthwhile savings. 


Renewing lips is quick and easy. There are no rivets. Just 
loosen two U-bolts and knock out four keys; put on the new 
lip, return keys, tighten U-bolts and get going. 


Don’t try to repair that old dipper—save time, money, trouble 
and delay by putting on an AMSCO Renewable Lip Dipper. 
Hundreds of users, after many years of use, report complete 
satisfaction from these remarkably efficient dippers. 


Made for all shovels in sizes from 34 yard up—in one-piece type 
without renewable lips in 34, 4, and 5 yard sizes. 


Our nearest office or your shovel manufacturer will be glad 
to give you further details and quote prices. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


East 14th S Chi Heights, Illinoi 
377 East 14th Street Offices in Principal Cities icago Heig inois 


AMSCO 
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LIFE 
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| Build Heliability into Your Equipment \ 

















SPROCKETS—GEARS ME. . BUCKETS. . 
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| "C" Class Combination Chain 
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"800" Class Ley Bushed Chain 


























"AAP" Premil Bucket 


Herringbone Geers 
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— CONVEYOR ELEMENTS 


Caldwell Conveyor 




















Standard Steel Aisin Comeeyer Steel Pan Apron Conveyor Steel Apron Feeder 


LINK-BELT 
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With LINKBELT Replacement Parts 


Peas ttiVE DRIVES TRANSMISSION ELEMENTS 





SCREENING UNITS 
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Vibrating Scresas 
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Shaft Couplings is 


OTHER ACCESSORIES 


Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers 
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Scrubbers " 
- 1 Gates and Valves 
Lian ae 
Take-ups for Every Service 
Grease Cups 
Log and Screw Washers Sand Classifiers Car Spotter 
a YT Se 
_ \ Rock Products 5004 
300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
LI N K- B E ey CO M PA N Y 2045 W. Hunting Pk. Ave., Philadelphia 
400 Paul Ave., San Francisco 
Please send copy of Book No. 1240. 
Send 
for DUE OPE Y ics hare aka Ba ots ees eee a nS aa A ET Le & apne Be wy ee 
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New Book 
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An Improved 


FULLER-KINYON PUMP 


TYPE H 





Ten-inch, Type “H” Fuller-Kinyon Pump, capacity three hundred tons an hour. This pump is available in a full range of capacities 
in stationary and portable types for withdrawing material from silos. 


The operating economy of this new pump is the result of 
many years of practical experience in the handling of pul- 
verized materials. There is nothing experimental about it. 
Its mechanical improvements have been thoroughly tried 
under severe service conditions. 


These are the new features which make it the most eco- 
nomical conveyor per ton of material handled: 1. Low-pres- 
sure air supply, with stable operation under all load condi- 
tions. 2. Each size has an increased capacity range. 3. The 
pump adapts itself automatically, with minimum power in- 
put, to variations in the rate of feed. 4. The pump seal is 
automatically variable to the minimum density, thereby re- 
ducing both power and wear. 5. The parts are adequately 
protected against wear and the design minimizes danger from 
tramp iron. 6. Automatic lubrication, with the correct 
amount of oil circulation through the bearings, regardless of 
oil level in the reservoir, which is an integral part of the 
bearing assembly. 7. The screw is removable through the 

front wall of the check-valve body, without disturbing the 
This new bulletin fully illustrates the many 


see ah SMa Goakaee in teatene bearings or any other parts. 8. Unitary bearing assembly 
and other grinding mills. We believe it will prevents future misalignment. 

suggest new short-cuts to greater economy 

in handling pulverized materials. 











Pulverized Material Feeders and Batchers 





Airveyor,—pneumatic conveyors Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 
Compressors and Vacuum Pumps Paris: E. Constantin, 105, Rue Lafayette. 
Hamburg: Claudius Peters, Walhoff, Glockengiesserwall 2. 


pontéerr  FULLER“KINYON svsrexs 
an 
PORTABLE SYSTEMS 
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It enables you to secure increased output of small 
sizes at lowest cost per ton with minimum waste of 
fines, because it has no choking point. It has an ad- 
justment range of fifty per cent and is adaptable to 
service in the hardest materials. It is made in six 
sizes to meet all requirements. Ask for Bulletin 2110. 


TRAYLOR TYPE BH 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


This is available with Traylor Bell Head and Curved 
Concaves. This means greatly increased capacity to 
sizes smaller than the minimum setting of standard 
gyratory machines. The output will cost less per ton 
per horse-power and less expense for replacement. 
Ask for bulletin 111. 


Both the TZ and BH machines have all the patented 
features of the famous Traylor Bulldog Gyratory 
Crusher. 


This T 


Deserves Your 
Serious Consideration 


REDUCTION 
CRUSHER 





—— A No. 6 K Gates Gyratory Crusher Fitted with the — 
New Be!l Head and Concaves 


GET DOUBLE THE 
OUTPUT OF ANY OLD 
GYRATORY WITH 
TRAYLOR ORIGINAL 
PATENTED BELL HEADS 
AND CONCAVES 


The capacity of your old Gates, Austin, 
McCully or other Gyratory Type Crusher 
—even though old, can be increased 100% 
at closer settings without using any more 
power; choking is eliminated, setting 
may be half the present minimum; crush- 
ing surfaces of head and concaves wear 
uniformly; product is more uniform. 


Get full details from our nearest repre- 


sentative. 
» 











TRAYLOR -ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLEN TOWN, 


NEW YORK CITY 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


LOS ANGELES 
919 Chester Williams Bldg. 


U.-S-A. 


SEATTLE LOUISVILLE, KY. 


3410 First Ave. South 


Timmins, Ontario, Canada—Moore Block. 


Manila Mach. & Supply Co. 
Manila and Baguio, P. I. 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: 


Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Ince, 
Johannesburg, Transval, S. A. 


London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 


Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique. 
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European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 


SKF EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 


PATCH- 
WEGNER ° 














C0., INC. 
























Tiewce JOBS FOR sxr-cérinver GET 
TOUGH BEARINGS 


NO CODDLING for SXiSF Bearings on hollow and driving 
shafts of this Patch-Wegner Two Post Stone Grinding Machine 
. . . for industry does not assign its TOUGH jobs to bargain 
counter bearings. These are jobs for bearings that stand up...take 
their punishment . . . and /éke it. And all industry knows that it 
takes a rugged bearing to meet demands of hard, gruelling service. 


@ You may buya pot y as 

phen phir faws ie In spite of the fact that SfSP’s on this job work in a veritable 
nothing is apt to cost so much ° ° « 

asa bearing that costso little blizzard of powdered marble, limestone, slate or granite, they 


maintain high efficiency ...at all times. S&S Bearings are 
built to out-perform on the toughest kind of jobs... that’s 
why they provide a big margin of performance on almost any 


kind of task to which they are assigned. 
3204 





SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. and ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Ball and Roller Bearings 
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People look like pigmies beside one of these New 
Boeing transports of the United Air Lines. 


i il, oo it 
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3-MILE-A-MINUTE BOEINGS 


World’s largest fleet of high speed multi-motored passenger planes 
equipped with Roebling Control Cable to insure utmost safety 


Now You can travel like a shot 
...9 miles a minute! California 
to New York...in 1914 hours! 
United Air Lines new fleet of 
ZO Boeing Wasp-powered 
transports makes this possible. 


Just imagine yourself as one 
of the two pilots at the controls 
of one of these air giants.... 
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speeding through the air...a 
mile in almost 20 seconds! 
You would want to feel mighty 
sure of those control cables! 


And this is how Boeing felt 
about it...when they designed 
these planes. So they equipped 
all 7O with Roebling Control 
Cable. 


60 of the 70 Boeing 
3-mile-a- minute 
transports ...in 


fg United Air Lines’ 
- new $4,500,000 
fleet . . . equipped 
throughout with 
Roebling Control 
Cable. 


__= Ye 





Target-towing...an interesting and severe use for 
Roebling Control Cable. Only 4% in. in diameter, 
this tough cable has an ultimate strength of I ton. 


You may not use Roebling Control 
Cable. But you can get the same stam- 
ina and safety in other Roebling Wire 
Products...including Wire Rope. 
Through the use of these products you 
have positive assurance of the utmost of 
dependability and economy in service. 


WIRE ROPE FOR ALL NEEDS... 
LARGE OR SMALL: No matter how 
exacting the service, or how large or 
small the order may be, Roebling can 
meet your requirements. And your 
order will receive the same careful, 
prompt attention, whether for a carload 
of rope or merely a few feet. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N.J. Branches in Principal Cities. 


ROEBLING 


The Pacemaker in 
Wire Rope Development 


| 
| 
| 
| 





MECHANICAL 
AIR SEPARATOR with Patented 


WHIZZER 


IF you appreciate the value of an accelerator on 

a motor car, or a booster on a pressure line— 
then you will understand the importance of a whizzer in a 
separator. Its prime function is to step up output! 


That is why you get a consistently higher capacity from the 
Raymond Whizzer Type Mechanical Air Separator, than 
from an identical size classifier minus a whizzer. 


With this greater production goes a more uniform finished 
product, as well as cleaner tailings and more accurate classi- 
fication regardless of variations in the feed. 


Built by the originators of air separation, the Raymond Me- 

chanical Air Separator offers you many refinements in de- 
Ses iene sign that assure superior performance, easier control and 
of "Handling Me- lower maintenance. RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVER- 
poe nettle: 0 IZER CO., Main Office and Works: 1307 North Branch St., 
to hydrated lime, Chicago. Sales Offices in New York and Los Angeles. 


gypsum, cement 
clinker, raw mix 


and many other 
materials, where 
closed circuit oper- 
ations give high 
efficiency. 
PULVERIZING, SEPARATING, AIR DRYING AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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SMALL REVOLVING 


ROUP 
Cluteh Drive 
Type 340 1 cu. yd 
Type 351 4 cu. yd 
Type 361 144 ev. yd 
Type 371 13% cu. yd 
Three Motor Drive 

Type 471 134 ew. yd 
LARGE REVOLVING 

GROUP 
Type 5320 B to 12cu. yd 
Type 5480 12 to 16 cu. yd 
Type 5560 16 to 20 cv. yd 


MRED“ 


TALK OVER THE 








cs 


wMARION 


STEAM SHOVEL CO., MARION, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Electric ) 


Shovel 


» 


Clamshell 


Gasoline » 
Gas-Electric » 


» 


Dragline 


Diesel-Electric 


» 


Diesel 


Crane 


» 


» 


Steam 


Trench Shovel 





INTERMEDIATE 
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Two Belt Crawler Class 


Type 480 2 cu. yd 
Type 490 2'4 cv. yd 
Type 4101 2'4 ew. yd 
Type 4120 3cu. yd 
Type 4160 4cu. yd 


Four Belt Crawler Class 


Type 5120 3cu. yd 
Type 125 4cu. yd 


Rex Z-METAL 


Where there’s excess 
wear Rex Z-Metal 
Chain stops it .... 
Where there’s pound- 
ing Rex Z-Metal Chain 


i OE 656k ke 


Where there’s corro- 
sion Rex Z-Metal 
Chain resists it... 
The Greatest Chain 
Ever Cast 


RRR TS see RR tones 


REX DUROBAR 


The added metal on the barrel added 
greatly to its life—now 

Rex Z-Metal adds a great deal more 
to the longer life of Rex Durobar on 
heavy duty elevators. 


With hardened or alloy steel bush- 
ings. Rex Z-Metal also adds greatly 
to the working life of this long-wear- 
ing chain on heavy duty elevators. 


Send for the Folder 
“REX Z-METAL CHAINS” 


And the Greatest 
Wear-Resisting 
Combination 


REX Z-METAL BUCKETS 


Rex Z-Metal Buckets, to go on these 
chains, will also greatly outlast mal- 
leable buckets, giving an unbeatable 
combination for the severe service 
in handling rock, sand and gravel, 
cement. 


Running on Rex Alloy 
Temperim Sprockets 


To meet the greater hardness and 
wearing qualities of Rex Z-Metal 
Chain—a new Rex Alloy Temperim 
Sprocket is ready, adding again to 
the long life that this long-lasting, 
wear-resisting combination will give 
on heavy duty service. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


1649 W. Bruce St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BELT 


COMPANY 
CHAIN ¢. BELT CONVEYING 
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A PLYMOUTH USER 


writes this advertisement?! 


For years Plymouth customers have written many Ply- 
mouth advertisements. Mr. Bert Herzog, President, The 
Herzog Lime & Stone Company, Forest, Ohio, writes this 


“The 30-ton Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive which we 
are using at our plant for switching has given us what 
we consider the utmost satisfaction in performance, 
cost of operation and upkeep. 


“This Locomotive has no trouble in handling from ten 
to fifteen loaded 50- to 70-ton capacity hopper cars or 
from fifteen to twenty-five empties. Such performance 
is usual in the operation of the switching at our plant. 


“Anyone watching this locomotive perform will be 
convinced that the above statements are in no way 
exaggerated. Prior to the ownership of this 30-ton 
standard gauge locomotive we owned three Plymouth 
narrow gauge locomotives which were likewise highly 
satisfactory.” 


Send for free Plymouth Locomotive Bulletins 





—_ eo 


PLY MOU 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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A shovel that is a master of a wide variety of quarry jobs— 
that’s the MICHIGAN! The inbuilt features make it extraor- 
dinarily flexible. 


Owners will tell you the MICHIGAN is speedy, powerful 
and truly efficient. Moreover the power consumption is lower 
than average. 


Let us send you the 1934 MICHIGAN illustrated folder. 
From it learn about the full-revolving feature; the elimination of 
tail swing; the pneumatic clutch and brake mechanism. WHICH 
GIVES FINGER-TIP CONTROL! 


And weigh this: The MICHIGAN SHOVEL easily is con- 
verted into a dipper—crane—dragline—clamshell—whatever the 
situation demands. It’s a master of all work! 


The MICHIGAN can operate in narrow quarters where other 
shovels flounder helplessly. And it can travel under its own 
power: MICHIGAN attractions are endless. But the big illus- 
trated folder tells the whole story. 


So Send for It! 











ul 
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Full Circle Loading . Three Quarter Digging 








MICHIGAN TRUCK 
SHOVEL 


Designed to travel rapidly under its 
own power. Just the thing to use where 
a larger, less mobile shovel cannot be 
used profitably. We'll be pleased to 
send a detailed description. 


MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 





. No Tail Swing ... 
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NOW 


LUBRICATION EFFICIENCY 





can be PROVED 11 gust claimed 


i 


NDUSTRIAL executives and engineers need no longer guess 
regarding the influence of lubrication on operating costs. 

When Gulf’s 7 Point Plan is put to work in your plant, 
you will know just what you are paying for lubrication service 


—and what you save by it. 








WHAT GULF’S 7 POINT PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
OFFERS 


... to the management executive 


1. A means of protecting and conserving the company’s 
investment in costly mechanical equipment. 


2. A scientific method of measuring lubrication costs and 
the influence of lubrication on plant costs. 


3. A plan by which:a real cost-saving program can be 
set up in all operating departments. 


4, Greater plant efficiency from better operating 
conditions. 


«0 o BO tbe operating engineer 


1. The counsel and assistance of trained lubrication 
engineers to help you with your operating problems— 
on the job. 


2. An opportunity to reduce power consumption and 
cost of maintaining mechanical equipment. 


3. Ability to operate machinery at maximum speed with 
minimum adjustments—and resultant increase in both 
quality and quantity of production. 








GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Toledo 






INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





If operating costs in 
your plant must be 
cut in 1934, the tools 
to do the job are at 
your command .. . 


vstsiielasina PRI SODA Ko... 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
3800 Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge, ““Gulf’s 7 Point Plan 
for Industrial Lubrication.” 


R. P.-5 


COSTS SSE HHT HH EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEEE 
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This G-E motorized conveyor ban- 
dles over-size rock from the vibrating 
screens. For greater economy of 
operation, be sure to use General 
Electric for the RIGHT MOTOR 
and the RIGHT CONTROL for 
every type and size of conveyor. 









This 250-hp. G-E induction motor drives a 56 by 72. 
in. primary-jaw crusher. The photograph was taken 


during installation. 





The power requirements of the plant are supplied 
by these three 450-kw. G-E generators direct- 
connected to McIntosh Seymour Diesel engines. 


Crushed-s 


For Your 


See General Electric 


for Everything 


Electrical 





Two G-E induction motors operating 

finishing crushers through Vulco Rope 

Drives. Here, again, the RIGHT MO- 
TOR provides greater economy. 


HAT’S exactly what the Hud- 


~~ son River Stone Corporation— 
in whose plant these pictures 


were taken—did when it equipped 
its new $1,500,000 plant at Cold 
Spring, N. Y. This plant is G-E 
equipped throughout — motors, 
control, generators, transformers, 
switchboards, etc.; equipments 
that will stay on the job, year after 
year, with G-E reliability. 


You, too, will find it profitable to 
see General Electric for every- 
thing electrical for your plant. 
Here your every need will be met 
with dependable equipment, pro- 
gressive engineering, and prompt, 
competent service. General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


tone Plant 


General Electric’s ability to supply your every 
switchgear need is shown by this station board, 
located in the Diesel power plant. 





G-E synchronous motors, with their 
inherent high efficiency and their 
ability to improve power-factor, 
dependably and economically drive 
these centrifugal pumps, which 
supply water for the stone-washing 
operations. 











These G-E motorized scalping screens handle the 
first washing operation—removal of quarry dért. 


020-30 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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PUT A GIANT TO WORK 
ON YOUR DOWN HOLES 


Give him the most powerful 




















drill you can buy. 


Make him use the longest steel 
changes the ground will permit. 


Make him drill 40-foot 


holes if you need them. 


Drive him--he doesn't 
get tired. 











Give him a chance 
and hell make 


money for you. 


In this Mechanical Age 


the counterpart of the 


mythical giant is the 


WAGON-MOUNTED 
DRILL. 





Let us tell you what Inger- 
soll-Rand Wagon-Moun- 
ted Drills can do for you. 











a INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
‘in ee 1! Broadway 33 3 New York City 


indieradil-Band = 


> 






~ 
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A els 
DONE/ 


Like working every other day, a little blast— 
a little digging — a little blast — a little digging 
— has its disadvantages. 

Where practicable, the giant blast is a very 
profitable investment. It avoids the constant 
shifting of equipment, and can often supply 
enough material to keep the shovels busy all 
summer. 

This book ex- 
plains Cordeau 
and shows how 
to use it. Acopy 


will be sent free 
-to executives. 


one Jo 


The giant blast requires Cordeau-Bickford 
Detonating Fuse. 

But Cordeau can also be used profitably in 
smaller hookups. Its use simplifies loading and 
insures the practically simultaneous detonation 
of all the holes in the shot. Because the Cordeau 
is in contact with every cartridge, you get more 
work out of your explosives —a saving that 
should interest you. 


SAFETY FUSE AND LIGHTERS 


Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse is available in a 
number of standardized brands, each carefully 
made for a particular set of conditions. The use 
of Safety Fuse simplifies blasting technique. 

Also—there are a number of Ensign-Bickford 
lighters, inexpensive—and positive in action. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY, Simsbury, Connecticut 
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from J Obs 


comes the evidence 
to show how PA shock ab- 


sorbing construction cuts upkeep 


and boosts yardage e e e e 


CF jobs that punish a shovel, any man will thank his lucky stars 

he stuck to a P & H. New type Split Second Control clutches 
absorb the shocks, minimize breakage, reduce upkeep. You can be 
sure of steady production — week in and week out — with a P & H. 


ss ee eM 


AVE you 
seen the 
way P&H Split 
Second Control 
works? Have 


* you felt the way 





HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4465 W. NATIONAL AVE. Established 1884 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Warehouses and Service Stations: 
HOBOKEN MEMPHIS JACKSONVILLE . SEATTLE DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





it smooths out 
shocks—how 
it speeds up 
digging cycles? 
We'll be glad 
to show you a 
P&H at work. 








: United States 
World's Largest Producer 07 
.. makes the Most Complete 
the Greatest Research 


To industry ga lechnical 
the broadest kaperienes, 




























Rubber Company /s 74é 
mechanical rubber goods 
line...../4 maintains 
Laboratories..and offers 
Engineering Service of 





' “U.S. FLAX PACKING 
BEING INSTALLED ON PUMP 
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High Screening Efficiency 


Great 
Capacity 


Dependable 


Lower 
Operating 
Cost 


(Patented) 


with Jeffrey-Traylor 
Electric Vibrating Screens 


Coarse and fine .. . wet and dry mate- 
rials make no difference in the efficiency 
of the Jeffrey-Traylor Vibrating Screen. 
The sharp, pulsating vibration (3600 
times a minute) is under positive con- 
trol and can be instantly varied to meet 
the changing requirements of material 
variations. You are assured of tremen- 
dous capacities. 

All vibration is confined to the screen. 
It is suspended fnom vibration absorb- 
ers. No heavy supporting structure is 
necessary as the installation is a simple 
and permanent one. 
Jeffrey-Traylor Vibrating Screens are 
entirely electrical .. . absolutely no me- 
chanical striking, or off-center parts, to 
lubricate and replace. Screen cloth 
changed in 5 to 10 minutes without spe- 
cial frame, tools or skilled labor. 
A careful comparison of the Jeffrey- 
Traylor Screen with other types will 
quickly demonstrate its efficiency. 
Supplied in single or multi-decked styles 
and in sizes ranging from two to forty 
square feet. 

Our Engineering Department will gladly co-operate in the solution of 

your screening problems. Write today. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
935-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Rochester, N. Y. Pittsburgh Boston Clevela nd Chicago Milwaukee Denver Birmingham 
Buffalo Philadelphia Scranton, Pa. Cincinnati Detroit Huntington, W. Va. St. Louis Salt Lake City Dallas 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada. Head Office a nd Works, Montreal. Branch Offices, Toronto—Calgary—Vancouver 
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Where Balaneed Value 
is doubly appreciated 


When you are up against digging 
like this you want a shovel as sturdy 
and staunch as they build them. It’s 
no place for a weakling nor even for 
a good piece of machinery that has a 
weak spot here and there! It calls for 
a shovel with the “intestinal fortitude” 
to tie into the job and lick it. Yes, and 
come out ready to tackle another one 
like it. On jobs like this, balanced 4 
value is doubly appreciated. : 3 
Sooner or later your machine will J 
probably have to meet this kind of a % * 
test. That’s why you should selecta o a 
Bucyrus-Erie next time you buy an —aaihe 
me. 4 
excavator. b as ~ 


ts 


BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


May, 1934 





(Lnepormed wire ROPE 


IS NOT A LAY...BUT A MODERN 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 








AY-SET 


Preformed 
Wire Rope 
cuts 
operating costs 


LAY-SET is made in all sizes, grades, 
constructions and LAYS like ordi- 
nary wire rope. But you discover the 
difference when you use the first 
length of LAY-SET. It handles so 
much easier . . . because LAY-SET 
wires and strands are preformed in 
manufacture to the exact shape of the 
rope. You’re handling a relaxed rope 
— seizing is no longer necessary. 


In LAY-SET internal stress is elim- 
inated. You get full rope efficiency on 
the job. Thousands of comparative 
service records prove this! 


) 
if i 
i! \ 


( 


Preforming insures equal strand 
balance and reduces fatigue resulting 
from bending over sheaves and drums 
by elimination of internal stresses. 
LAY-SET also resists kinking and is 
easier to splice. Write today for 
complete information to 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 
COMPANY 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Tacoma 
Chicago San Francisco 


Denver Birmingham WR : 
Fort Worth Philadelphia a Since 1846 


WE DO OUR MART 


RD F PREFORMED 
ay-set WIRE ROPE 
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Recovery Progress —Trends 


EVELOPMENTS of the past month 

are chiefly the assurance that comes 
from NRA that the codes of fair competi- 
tion for the various industries will be strictly 
enforced, and the gathering evidence that 
the PWA or some other Federal agency will 
soon embark on a huge housing program. 
Also evidence comes from all parts of the 
country that construction work is rapidly 
gaining headway and shipments of rock 
products are being made in increasing vol- 
ume. With the end of CWA many local 
quarries and gravel pits were closed, at least 
temporarily, although in many communities 
plans are being made to continue their op- 
eration with relief funds. Producers are 
urged to fight such use of relief funds in 
their home-town newspapers as_ grievous 
waste of money, also because it is depriving 
honest and industrious workmen of jobs in 
legitimate enterprises. 


Local United States Attorneys 
Instructed to Act 

Under date of April 6 National Recovery 
Administrator Johnson informed all .code 
authorities that in cases where non-compli- 
ance with codes could be supported by ade- 
quate. facts the code authorities could go 
direct to the United States district attorney 
through the state NRA compliance director. 
General Johnson stated: “After ten days 
from the day you receive this, and there- 
after, you should transmit cases of this 
character direct to the state director with a 
request that he turn them over to the dis- 


ment have failed, the non-complier must be 
brought quickly and surely to justice 
through the proper channels. Government 
is ready, able and willing to back up indus- 
try in accomplishing this end.” 

The Department of Justice has advised 
all United States district attorneys that here- 
after they may institute legal proceedings 
in equity or criminal prosecutions under Sec- 
tion 3 (C) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. District attorneys hitherto had 
been required to get approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on such litigation. The De- 
partment of Justice will continue to have 
full responsibility for prosecution of suits to 
enforce the NIRA and the various indus- 
trial codes. 


A. G. McKnight, Duluth, Minn., attorney, 
and one-time schoolmate of Donald Rich- 
berg, has been named head of the recently 
created litigation section of the NRA legal 
division. In this division are about two 
dozen Department of Justice men who will 
function under Mr. McKnight. 


Recovery in Full Swing, 
According to Dun 


Industry moved ahead vigorously in the 
first quarter of 1934. Increased activity, 
visible in a number of lines late in 1933, was 
extended to all major industries in the first 
three months of 1934, with gains in produc- 
tion, sales, prices, employment and payrolls 
recorded on a far greater scale than in the 
corresponding period of any recent year, 


according to a survey of industry for the 
first quarter of 1934, which has just been 
completed by the research department of 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. “The extent of 
the industrial gains is shown in the trends 
of seven primary factors,” the survey points 
out, “all of which point to but one conclusion : 
That American industry enters the second 
quarter of 1934 with recovery in full swing. 
The preceding months have been a period of 
steady progress and outstanding achievement 
emphasized, and made more striking, by the 
low level from which the forward move- 
ment began. Fundamental conditions not 
only have improved greatly, but the mo- 
mentum of industry has been accelerated 
sharply.” 


Unemployment Reaches New High 
Mark in April 

With the ending of CWA the peak of the 
relief burden will be reached this month, 
Federal Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins believes, and a decrease from May 
until early next Fall is expected. But de- 
spite the prospects for increased employment 
the permanently unemployed, says Mr. Hop- 
kins, will be “on our hands for years.” The 
total number of unemployed is decreasing 
but the percentage of unemployed who have 
been forced to ask for help has increased 
and may be expected to continue to rise dur- 
ing the next few months. Several millions 
of persons who were empleyed during the 
period before 1929 have permanently lost 
their old jobs and will remain out of work 


trict attorney for court pro- even with the return of 
ceedings. This new proced- With short work days and 5-day weeks the problem of keeping prosperity. Mr. Hopkins 
ure and this request for employes in isolated communities interested comes about: Here’s 14. that on the basis of re- 


cases does not mean that al- 
leged. violators are to be 
‘hrown into court on mere 





the baseball team of the Estill Springs Sand and Gravel Co., Estill 
Springs, Tenn., ready to meet any competitor in its class 











ports from 140 cities and ur- 
ban counties the number of 
relief cases in the United 





unsupported allegations; or 
that industry should cease 
its efforts to clean up its 
own compliance problems 
without resort to govern- 
ment. It does mean, how- 












































increased 13% and expendi- 
tures rose 20% during 
March over the preceding 
month. He estimates there 
are 4,700,000 families now 
receiving relief, or 100,000 











ever, that the time has passed 
to be lenient with the wilful 
violator and that where in- 
dustry’s attempts at adjust- 


















more than during March, 
1933, when the indices of 
business activity reached the 
lowest points of the depres- 
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sion. His figures shows that one person out 
of every seven in this country, or 18,000,000 
are now dependent on relief funds. 


Pending Legislation Prevents 
Capital Investments 

There is a potential outlay of $100,000,000 
for capital goods equipment in the cotton 
textile industry during the next 18 months, 
according to George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the Cotton Textile Code Authority. Com- 
mitments have been made for about $14,000,- 
000, but in the main the figures relate to 
commitments which the industry is anxious 
to make but will not on account of the pend- 
ing Wagner and Connery bills and the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. Mr. Sloan’s statement 
results from a survey made by the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority undertaken at the 
recommendation of the Consumer’s Goods 
Industrial Committee, with the realization 
that nine-tenths of present unemployment is 
outside of the industries for consumers 
goods, and that unemployment is especially 
acute in the production of capital goods. 
The report says that mill after mill stressed 
the lack of confidence in the present situa- 
tion. 


Steel Industry Raises Prices 


The steel industry’s answer to the recent 
Federal Trade Commission’s report criticis- 
ing its open-price plan as tending toward 
high prices and monopolistic practices has 
been to announce a further increase in prices 
to cover increased costs as a result of the 
recent 10% wage increase. Some confusion 
exists as to the effective date of the increases 
since announcements were not made simul- 
taneously by all producers. It is reported, 
at this writing, that this would be settled 
by making the increases effective 10 days 
from the latest or last filing. 

Evidence that the smaller steel companies 
are in favor of operating under terms of the 
code of the iron and steel industry was con- 
tained in a pamphlet made public April 12 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
The pamphlet contains copies of several tele- 
grams sent to Washington by small pro- 
ducers after the Federal Trade Commission 
had delivered its recent report in which it 
was alleged that operation of the code to 
promote monopoly and enable the larger 
companies to eliminate their smaller com- 
petitors. Without exception the messages 
contained in the pamphlet protested against 
the commission’s findings and praised the 
code as the “backbone of their own recov- 
ery efforts.” 


Special Cabinet Committee to 
Study Prices 

President Roosevelt has appointed a spe- 
cial committee of four cabinet members to 
study price posting under codes with the 
objective of determining the need for a co- 
ordinated Federal policy on the subject of 
prices. The committee is made up of At- 
torney General Cummings, chairman; Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and Secretary of Commerce 
Roper. As an alternative, Secretary Roper 
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appointed John Dickinson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who has already under- 
taken a study of price and cost finding proc- 
esses under the new deal, it was announced. 
The setting up of the new price committee 
followed condemnation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of price posting provisions in 
the steel code and NRA reports to General 
Johnson advocating the use of open price 
associations, 


Darrow Committee Report 
Made to President 

According to recent news from Washing- 
ton, D. C., President Roosevelt’s advisory 
review board on NRA codes has completed 
a preliminary report sharply criticising the 
operation of the national recovery act under 
General Hugh S. Johnson. The board is 
headed by Clarence Darrow, Chicago crimi- 
nal lawyer and union labor advocate. The 
report as drafted sets forth that from the 
studies the members of the Darrow organ- 
ization have made they are convinced that 
the codes thus far examined are developing 
a monopolistic trend and are doing injury 
to the small industrialist and business man. 
This first accounting to the President by 
the review board is described as general in 
its character and is to be followed by. more 
detailed reports concerning the individual 
codes which come up for review, together 
with suggested amendments which would be 
designed to protect small enterprise from 
some powers which have been granted under 
the original codes. The preliminary report is 
predicated upon information obtained by the 
board at public hearings on more than a 
half dozen codes, including those governing 
the moving picture, bituminous coal, elec- 
trical, steel, cleaning and dyeing and ice in- 
dustries. The board is continuing its hear- 
ings with a view to taking up all codes 
about which complaints have been made. 


Construction Work Actually 
on Up Grade! 

March contracts for construction of all 
descriptions amounted to $179,161,500; this 
was almost twice the total reported for 
February and about three times the volume 
of March, 1933, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Increases were scored in each of the 
four principal classes. 

For the first quarter of 1934 contracts 
totaied $462,341,500 in contrast to $196,026,- 
800 in the corresponding quarter of 1933. 
For residential building the gain over 1933 
to date amounted to about 46%; for non- 
residential building the increase was almost 
85%; for public works the 1934 volume 
was more than 3% times the size of the 
1933 total; while for public utilities the first 
quarter’s total was about 2% times as great 
as in the corresponding period of 1933 . 

The Dodge bulletin states: “During the 
second quarter of 1933 contracts for all 
classes of construction in the 37 states as a 
whole totaled $236,086,600. For the second 
quarter of 1934, contracts in the same terri- 
tory should exceed $375,000,000 by a fair 
margin. Of the contract volume for the 


May, 1934 


second quarter of the current year it is prob- 
able that at least 70% of the total will rep- 
resent publicly-financed undertakings. Dur- 
ing the initial quarter of the year this class 
of work, totaling almost 350 millions, rep- 
resented 75% of the contract total.” 


State Director of Employment Has 
Argument With Quarry Operator 

The state director of reémployment under 
PWA at Emporia, Kan., recently caused the 
shut down of the Langley Bros. quarry near 
there because he contended that one or more 
men had been employed at the quarry who 
had not been certified to by the reémploy- 
ment bureau. According to a local news- 
paper there is an argument over the neces- 
sity for a commercial crushed stone producer 
to get his employes through the National 
Reémployment Agency. The quarry oper- 
ator has a contract to furnish stone on a 
PWA highway job. The crushed stone pro- 
ducer claimed that so long as he complied 
with the code of his industry he could ignore 
the national reémployment office. The Re- 
employment director holds that by congres- 
sional action, employes handling the proc- 
essed material supplied to Public Works 
projects must be cleared through the national 
reémployment office. The material is being 
prepared for the use of the C. J. McCoy 
Construction Co., which has the contract for 
the Highway 50S paving in the vicinity of 
Saffordville and Plymouth. 


Cement Manufacturers Protest 
Competitor’s Bid 


Protests of Oregon cement manufacturers 
that a California competitor submitting a 
bid for the Bonneville dam cement did not 
comply with the code of fair competition for 
the cement industry have been taken up by 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, with General 
Markham, chief of engineers. Complaints 
from Oregon say the California concern vio- 
lated an executive order of the President, 
which insists that all bids for government 
supplies be accompanied by a certificate of 
compliance under the NRA. General Mark- 
ham has requested the division engineer of 
the Pacific coast to investigate and advise of 
the situation. 


Urge Revision of 1933 
Securities Act 


The Durable Goods Industries Committee, 
(elected by the code authorities of the capital 
or durable goods industries following the 
Conference of Code Authorities in March) 
is urging modification of the Securities Act 
of 1933 to permit a return of private capital 
to industry. In the month that the commit- 
tee has been functioning and making a sci- 
entific and intensive analyses of the entire 
recovery program it has found some startling 
by-products of the federal program: The 
federal government now owns over one- 
fourth of the preferred stocks of all banks. 
Through féderal relief agencies the United 
States Government will soon hold the ma- 
jority of mortgages’ on homes and farms. 








Pending legislation in both houses of con- 
gress indicates that all communications will 
be controlled by a federal commission. Fed- 
eral relief and loans to railroads long under 
government control more and more indicates 
that the interstates carriers will ultimately be 
entirely federal controlled and operated 
within a few years. 

The committee also contends that the pro- 
posed Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
threatens a serious interference to recovery. 
The committee states it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that in the worthy attempt to 
protect the average investor against the 
occasional fraudulent issuer and unfair 
manipulative practice, the great majority of 
honest American business men and bankers 
have had imposed upon them such impos- 
sible liabilities and penalties, that few pru- 
dent men are willing to risk the issuance or 
sale of securities. The result is the almost 
complete stoppage of the flow of private 
savings into the normal channels of invest- 
ment. 


South Upset Over Wage 
Differential Conflict 


There is a general fear among Southern 
industrialists that NRA will soon attempt 
to scale down wage differentials between 
North and South, as is being done in the 
coal industry. A meeting was held in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., April 18, attended by 250 
business leaders. Numerous speakers were 
so “het up’ that, according to newspaper 
reports, they likened the present. situation to 
the economic conflict which brought on the 
Civil War. Theodore Swann, prominent 
chemical manufacturer, well known in the 
rock phosphate industry, declared that “be- 
fore we are through with this wage differ- 
ential business we are going to have a seces- 
sion.” Lindley C. Morton, industrialist and 
Southerner by adoption, remembered by ce- 
ment manufacturers as president of the for- 
mer Phoenix Portland Cement Co., warned 
against raw emotions and talk of secession. 
To secede would lose the South the mar- 
ket that takes 80% of its products, he point- 
ed out. Questioned after the meeting of 
the industrial council Mr. Swann said his 
comment on secession was intended to mean 
secession of the South from the NRA rather 
than from the Union. 


Contractors to Urge More 
Federal Construction 


The Code Authority for the Construction 
Industry, the governing and advisory boards 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America will meet in Washington, D. C., 
May 4 and 5, coincident with the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. With the volume of con- 
struction activity under the present PWA 
program estimated to reach its peak of be- 
tween 100 and 125 million dollars during 
the month of August of this year, and faced 
thereafter with a decline at the rate of $25,- 
(00,000 per month, officials of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors and other leaders 
of the construction industry believe that sub- 
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stantial additional Federal funds for con- 
struction are immediately essential to the 
success of the recovery program, and the 
contractors will urge such appropriations at 


their May meeting. “The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors have been working whole- 
heartedly in codperation with the Construc- 
tion League and representatives of other 
branches of the industry to prevent a catas- 
trophic drop in the construction market when 
the present PWA program tapers off, and 
to assure continuation of Federal support 
until such time as private industry may rea- 
sonably be expected to go forward at its 
normal rate,” E. J. Harding, managing di- 
rector of the contractors’ association, states. 
“We believe that construction is the key to 
capital goods revival.” 


Cold Laid Bituminous Concrete 
Industry Under Aggregates 


National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson granted his approval April 5 to the 
petition filed by the Cold Laid Bituminous 
Concrete Manufacturers for a special divi- 
sion under the approved code of fair com- 
petition for the crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and slag industries. General John- 
son acted upon the recommendations of 
Deputy Administrator C. L. Hickling and 
Assistant Deputy R. E. Plimpton after a 
public hearing on the petition held on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934. The cold laid concrete in- 
dustry had previously made attempts to be 
included in the code for the construction in- 
dustry, but lack of proper representation on 
the code authority apparently thwarted these 
efforts. 


Code Supplements 


Supplements to the construction indus- 
try code already make provision for in- 
cluding the general contractors industry; 
painting, paperhanging, and decorating in- 
dustry; elevator manufacturing industry; 
cement gun contractors industry; and tile 
contracting industry. The decision of the 
cold laid concrete industry to petition for a 
division under the master code for the 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag 
industries, and the subsequent approval of 
this petition, do much to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the aggregates group. 


“Do As We Say; Don’t Do 
As We Do” 


Oil Administrator (also PWA administra- 
tor, also Secretary of the Interior) Harold 
L. Ickes has approved an order exempting 
the U. S. Navy’s fuel oil supply from the 
requirements of the code for the petroleum 
industry. Other purchasers must buy at 
the posted price but Uncle Sam still wants 
to compel real competitive bidding. Which 
prompts the Chicago Tribune to remark 
editorially: “No taxpayer can reasonably 
oppose this decision; it means a saving of 
money to the government and hence to the 
taxpayers. Citizens are left to marvel, how- 


ever, at the government’s inconsistency. It 
is essential, says the government to permit 
the oil companies to enter into what used to 
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be called price conspiracies at the expense 
of the purchasers. Unless these agreements 
are permitted there can be no recovery from 
the depression. The only customer excepted 
is the United States government, which is 
by far the largest of all. Mr. Ickes previ- 
ously worked himself into a lather because 
the cement companies refused to bid com- 
petitively on the government’s contracts, al- 
though Gen. Johnson insists that competitive 
bidding must be abandoned. Mr. Farley 
waited until Mr. Roosevelt had demanded 
shorter working hours and higher pay for 
the employes of industry generally before 
laying off thousands of postal clerks. The 
government’s motto is, ‘Do as we say; don’t 
do as we do.’” 


Labor Makes Some Threats and 
Loses Caste 


Industry is actively opposing passage of 
the Wagner labor bill which, it is univer- 
sally recognized, would practically compel 
the unionization of all industry. However, 
labor itself has been the most effective agen- 
cy in preventing its acceptance in its orig- 
inal form. A delegation of seven union 
workers in the steel industry recently called 
at the White House, and according to Jron 
Age “left with Marvin H. McIntire, a sec- 
retary to the President, a tart statement 
addressed to the Chief Executive. The 
amazingly curt tone of this document, speak- 
ing directly to the President of the United 
States, has few parallels. Protesting that 
the Department of Justice action was not 
drastic enough, because ‘it does not force 
Weir to deal with our union,’ the delegation 
in its statement said: ‘We call upon you to 
get Weir to comply with the NRA within 
48 hours, or get the Wagner bill passed this 
week, or else stop pretending that any im- 
mediate and effective action by the Govern- 
ment is possible. The President disregarded 
the ultimatum.” 


Industry Must Pay Costs of Code 
Administration 


President Roosevelt on April 14 issued 
an Executive Order that all members of an 
industry must pay the dues prescribed by 
their code authorities, and approved by 
NRA, or go without Blue Eagles. A new 
Blue Eagle design is being prepared for code 
industries. Without a Blue Eagle they can’t 
get any business for which Federal money 
is being appropriated, either directly or in- 
directly. 


Gives American Cement a Chance in 
Virgin Islands 


An increase to 20% from 10% in the dif- 
ferential between American and foreign ma- 
terials purchased for public works projects 
has been announced by the Interior Depart- 
ment. A protest by the Florida Portland 
Cement Co. that foreign cement was being 
bought for PWA projects in the Virgin 
Is!ands at prices which underbid American 
companies caused the Department to make 
the increase. 
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Aggregate tor Golden Gate 
Bridge Concrete 


Handling and Batching From Railway Cars to Barges to Bins 


N the Golden Gate Bridge construction 
| there are about 600,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete, in the anchorages, the piers that sup- 
port the great steel towers for the suspen- 
sion cables and the viaducts, as the ap- 
proaches are called. It is the size of these 
piers and anchorages that makes the total 
yardage so great, for this is a suspension 
bridge with the longest span that has been 
attempted and the supporting members must 
be correspondingly large and heavy. 

However, the concentration of the work 
in a few units makes the mixing and plac- 
ing of the concrete somewhat simpler than 
it is on the Bay Bridge Job, which was de- 
scribed in Rock Propucts for March. The 
work on both sides of the Golden Gate can 
be reached by trucks and consequently the 
concrete can be conveyed in truck mixers. 
Pouring is either by buckets directly into 
the forms or by the familiar concrete chutes. 
So the work has more nearly the character- 
istics of an ordinary big concrete job than 
has the Bay Bridge, where it was found 
economical to bring batched material in- 
stead of mixed concrete to the job and to 
pour it in different ways, each adapted to 
some peculiar condition of the work. 


Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., 
Contractor 


All the concrete work was awarded by 
contract to Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., 
which is the largest producer of aggregates 
on the Pacific Coast and one of the largest 
in the United States. It supplies all the 
aggregates that are used on the San Fran- 


Unloading facilities and batching 





and Batching to Mixer Trucks 
By Edmund Shaw, 


Contributing Editor, Rock Products 


cisco side of the bridge. On the Marin side 
it supplies a third of the aggregates, the re- 
maining two-thirds being equally divided be- 
tween the Blake Brothers Co. and the Basalt 
Rock Co. The batching arrangements are 
the same in principle on both sides and the 
method of mixing and placing is the same. 


Unloading Railway Cars to Barges 


All materials, cement and aggregates, come 
to the batching plant by water. There are 
aggregates which are shipped from produc- 
ing plants by rail, but the railroad cars 
which bring them are unloaded into barges. 
The wharf where this is done is at Oakland 
Mole, the next pier to that which has the 
batching plant for the Bay Bridge concrete. 
There is a 42-ft. opening in this wharf and 
the tracks are carried across it on steel gird- 
ers. The barge to be loaded is spotted he- 
low and the hopper bottom cars are dumped 
directly into it. There is no hopper below 
the cars, but there is a grating which is very 
effective catching the sacks used for caulking 
cars, and it is also a safety device. At low 
tide the barge is from 10 to 12 ft. below 
the track level. The loaded barge is towed 
across the bay and around the end of the 
peninsula, on which San Francisco stands, 
to the Golden Gate. 

If the barge is for the San Francisco side 
it arrives at the end of a long pier on Fort 
Point, built to contain the batching plant 
and the necessary transporting units. A 
Wiley “Whirley” electric crane of 314 cu. 
yd. capacity unloads the aggregates and 
places them in the storage bin at the end of 


plant of Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., used for Golden Gate Bridge project 


the wharf. This bin is divided into three 
compartments, each holding 500 tons. 


Batching Bins 


From this bin the aggregates are con- 
veyed to the batching bins by a 24-in. belt 
of 465 ft. centers. It runs on Link-Belt and 
Sterns anti-friction idlers and gives thor- 
oughly satisfactory service, keeping up with 
the peak load capacity of 180 cu. yd. of con- 
crete per hour of the batching plant, although 
this demands something more than the rated 
capacity of such a belt as usually given. The 
belt is covered in, mainly to protect it from 
the winds that occasionally come in strongly 
from the Pacific through the Golden Gate. 

Cement is also delivered by barges to this 
plant, and only bulk cement is used. It is 
pumped from the barge by a Type B port- 
able Fuller-Kinyon pump to a storage tank 
which holds 500 bbl. The pipe line from 
the barge to this tank is 200 ft. long. A sta- 
tionary Fuller-Kinyon pump then sends the 
cement through a 250-ft. line, with a 60-ft. 
vertical lift to the two tanks from which 
the cement is batched. Each of these holds 
1500 bbl. 

The batching plant is a double unit. Each 
of the aggregate bins holds 250 tons and is 
divided into four compartments, two for 
coarse rock and one each for fine rock and 
for sand. All compartments are provided 
with double clamshell gates which are man- 
ually operated. But all these gates are in- 
terlocked so that one cannot be opened until 
all the operations that should precede its 
opening have been performed. 
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These bins and the batching hopper were 
designed by the Blaw-Knox Co. The upper 
part of the bins is of timber and the lower 
part of steel. 


The gates feed into a 200-cu. ft. batching 
hopper, and the aggregate batches are 
weighed on Fairbanks-Morse multiple-beam 
scales. The beams are interlocked the same 
as the gates are interlocked. Cement is 
batched on scales of the same make, which 
are provided with the electric eye control to 
insure exactness in weighing. There is no 
recording apparatus as there is in the Bay 
Bridge batching plant, although, of course, a 
very accurate record is kept of the number 
of batches and their components. 


The batches are of 4 cu. yd. each and they 
go into Transit mixer trucks, which are an 
important part of the equipment, since so 
much depends on their operation. All their 
water tanks have air ram control of inlet 
and outlet valves with siphoning arrange- 
ments to insure exactness in the measuring 
of the water. The mixing trucks all have 
governors to insure that every batch gets 
its full mixing time. This time is four min- 
utes at the rate of 13 to 14 r.p.m., and the 
governor does not permit the revolution 
counter to register unless the mixer is run- 
ning at the right speed. So it is certain 
that every batch delivered has had at least 
the full mixing time. 


Although the same in principle, the batch- 
ing arrangement on the Marin side of the 
Gate differs somewhat from that described. 
The main difference in operation is that the 
barges are unloaded by two Brownhoist lo- 
comotive cranes in the place of the Wiley 
“Whirley” that is used on the San Francisco 
side. After unloading, the cement and ag- 
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gregates are conveyed to the batching bins 
in the same way as on the San Francisco 
side, a 24-in. belt for the aggregates and two 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps for the cement. The 
same type and size of Transit mixer trucks 
are used. 


Characteristics of Aggregates 


While the aggregates come from some of 
the same sources that furnish aggregates 
for the Bay Bridge, the specifications are 
quite different. This is because of the dif- 
ferent methods used to design and control 
the mix. On the Bay Bridge job the first 
step is always to combine the materials to 
produce the standard grading. On the Gol- 
den Gate job the combination is made to pro- 
duce a standard fineness modulus. But the 
calculations of the percentages of each of 
the aggregates used, which is made from 
the fineness moduli of the different aggre- 
gates, produces the combination which is 
nearest to the standard grading, that which 
is represented by the standard fineness 
modulus. So the effect is the same, the dif- 
ference being only in the manner of work- 
ing. 

As the mix design is by fineness modulus, 
the specifications include the fineness moduli 


of the different sizes of aggregates. These 
are: 

Material Fineness Modulus 
0 Oe rae 3.12 (tolerance of 0.20) 


Coarse aggregate.... 7.80 to 6.80 


1% to 244-in........ 8.65 to 7.64 
Y% to 14%-in........ 6.94 to 5.96 


The sand specification also says that not 
less than 85% shall pass No. 4 sieve and 
not less than 10% nor more than 30% shall 
pass No. 50 sieve, ard not more than 3% 
shall be removed by decantation. 





The cement specifications call for cement 
to meet the standard A. S. T. M. specifica- 
tion C9-30, and all the work in the anchor- 
ages and the Marin pier has been to this 
specification. ‘These are not in sea water. 
While the writer was in San Francisco there 
was some talk as to the possibility of chang- 
ing the specifications so that high silica ce- 
ment could be used in the south pier and 
fender which are exposed to sea water. 


Design and Control of Mix 


The operation of concrete plants is under 
the direction of T. MacManaman, a concrete 
engineer of San Francisco, who had had 
charge of the concrete work on several large 
jobs. He was formerly with the concrete 
technologist, Joseph Kitts, whose office has 
sent several competent engineers to build big 
dams and other large construction on the 
Pacific coast. 


Since these bridge jobs are in the same 
district, and use the same materials, and since 
the work of both is in the hands of engineers 
whose reputations and previous experiences 
show them to be fully competent, one can- 
not help comparing the equipment and meth- 
ods of the two. It would be very easy to 
say that this is because conditions are dif- 
ferent, but that would hardly be a satis- 
factory answer, for personal opinions and ex- 
perience enter into these differences. 


First as to the equipment. The two plants 
are designed to have approximately the same 
capacity. The writer does not know the peak 
load of the Bay Bridge batching plant, but 
that of the Golden Gate Bridge has been 
proven to be just what it was designed to 
be, 180 cu. yd. per hour, or 4320 cu. yd. 
per day. (Next page.) 
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Of the two, the Golden Gate Bridge batch- 
ing plant appears to have the better and 
simpler arrangements for handling, and it 
employs less men. While one plant is feed- 
ing mixer barges and the other transit mix- 
ers, there is no apparent reason why the 
same equipment could not have been used 
in one case as in the other. The 24-in. belt 
keeps the batching hoppers filled as well 
as the wider belt does in the other plant. 
And the system of handling cement by pumps 
apparently has advantages. 


As regards the design and control of the 


mix, the writer does not see how it would 
be possible to improve very much the system 
used on the Bay Bridge job. Both the water- 
cement ratio and the consistency are posi- 
tively controlled, the first with no variation 
and the second varying in accordance with 
the methods of placing, which, as has been 
shown, vary considerably from the nature 
of the construction in different parts of the 
job. And such control demands that the 
grading should be held within narrow lim- 
its. Differences that would not in the least 
matter where the concrete was being placed 
with buckets are of importance where the 
concrete is being pumped through a 6-in. 
pipe. And where it is being forced to the 
bottom of a coffer dam through tremie pipes 
the fluidity of the concrete must be suff- 
cient to insure its spreading to the right dis- 
tance without its being so sloppy as to in- 
vite laitance. And yet the water-cement ratio 
must be maintained with the same exactness 
that it is in other parts of the work. 

~At the same time, the writer does not wish 
to give the impression that the concrete on 
one job is any better than the concrete on 
the other, because this is not true. What is 
true is that the system of design and con- 
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Barge leaving wharf at Oakland, Calif., with aggregates for Golden Gate Bridge 





Above: Concrete 
pier for support- 
ing a tower of 
the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and run- 
way for mixer 
trucks 


Right: Aggregate 
bins in batching 
plant of Pacific 
Coast Aggre- 
gates, Inc. 
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trol on the Bay Bridge job is more elaborate 
because it has to meet a greater variety of 
conditions. 

On both jobs the mix is figured by abso- 
lute volume methods and batching is by 
weights, the weights being fixed by the spe- 
cific gravity of the materials and correction 
being made for moisture content. This is so 
because there is no other way to control 
yield, consistency and water-cement ratio 
successfully. On both. jobs the mortar has 
always sufficient density to suspend the coarse 
aggregate, and on both, the concrete in the 
forms shows no free water, after it has been 
vibrated into place. 

The study of the concrete practice on 
these jobs, especially the methods used for 
handling and batching the materials, has 
been intensely interesting to the writer. He 
feels that on one job or the other may be 
found everything that research has shown to 
be necessary or even advantageous in the 
design and control of concrete mix. 

The Golden Gate Bridge is being built by 
the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway Dis- 
trict, an organization of the counties that 
will be most benefitted by it. 

Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., has its of- 
: fice in the Crocker building, San Francisco; 
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the president is Charles M. Cadman. E. B. 
Kendall, vice-president, is in charge of oper- 
ations. The entire material handling and 
batching plant was designed by the. operat- 
ing staff of the Pacific Coast Aggregates, 
Inc. 


Portland Cement Yardage 
WARDS of concrete pavement for 
A March, 1934, are announced by the 
Portland Cement Association as follows: 
Sq. yd. Sq. yd. 


awarded during awarded to date, 
March,1984 March 31, 1934 





Roads: sei adsd 2,142,813 6,629,047 
Streets .....-- 1,196,679 4,195,845 
Alleys «.ox0as 13,750 35,274 

Total. ..2.%0: 3,353,242 «10,860,166 


Importance of Clean Aggregates 

URING the construction of a storm 
D water conduit at Salt Lake City,- Utah, 
a few loads of gravel, partially coated with 
clay, were delivered. The gravel was used 
in the concrete after being partly cleaned by 
spraying with water from a hose. A 7-day 
test cylinder from the concrete broke at 1,344 
lb. per sq. in. while the average of cylinders, 
made with clean gravel, was 2,600 Ib. per 
sq. in. at 7 days. The fractured surface of 
the cylinder with coated gravel showed that 
the clay prevented normal adhesion of the 
cement. The mixing time for the concrete 
was two minutes. ; 


Concrete to Make Buildings 
Earthquake-Safe 


NE of the biggest jobs coming up on 

the Pacific Coast is that of making 
school houses and other public buildings so 
that the state boards of architects will be 
satisfied that they will resist any ordinary 
earthquake shocks. In the city of Los An- 
geles alone it is estimated that the cost will 
run to $31,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is 
available for immediate use. Work now in 
hand or expected to be begun shortly will 
call for 200,000 bbl. of cement and at least 
three times and probably four times as much 
will be needed for the complete program, for 
it is found that more and more dependence 
has to be placed on reinforced. concrete to 
secure the necessary rigidity and strength 
most economically. In Los Angeles alone 
there are 767 school buildings to be recon- 
structed and as many more in southern Cali- 
fornia outside of the city. The total cost 
may exceed $60,000,000. 

Present intentions are to use existing walls, 
roofs and floors so far as possible. The 
method of doing this by placing reinforced- 
concrete frames in channels chased out of 
brick walls has been developed so far that it 
may be said to be standardized. In some 
cases it is proposed to use steel beams cov- 
ered with gunite instead of reinforced con- 
crete, but the effect is the same. But this 
is not thought to be sufficient in some cases 
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and an outer shell of reinforced concrete to 
cover the brick has been designed, and where 
the cost of this approaches the cost of a new 
reinforced-concrete wall, the new wall will 
be built. In one case where there are strong 
reasons for preserving the outer walls it is 
proposed to strengthen them from within, 
replacing two or three interior courses of 
brick with reinforced concrete and adding a 
concrete frame. 


Since every sort of bearing condition from 
solid rock to marshland may be found within 
the limits of the city, the structure must be 
adapted to what the earth will support. 
Where one new structure is to be erected, it 
was found that the earth would support no 
more than 750 Ib. per sq. ft., and a special 
design was worked out. This has a frame 
of light steel, of Z-bar and similar sections, 
which will-support walls of gunite, 2 in. to 
2% in. thick. 

The program might be summed up by say- 
ing that it is largely a matter of replacing 
other materials with plain and reinforced 
concrete. And the conviction is strong that 
if conservatism had not dictated the use of 
other materials in the beginning, and often 
against the judgment of good architects and 
engineers, the original cost of the buildings 
would have been less and the cost of recon- 
struction would have been largely avoided. 


Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in March, 1934 


HE following data are compiled from 

reports received direct from producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. The ac- 
companying statistics may be regarded as 
representative of the industry. 

Eight sand-lime brick plants reported for 
the month of March, this number being two 
less than the number reporting for the month 
of February, 1934, statistics for which were 
published March 25: 


Average Prices for March 


Pees Plant De- 
Shipping point price livered 
ae ere $10.00 wiped 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ...... ..... $12.00 
Pe INS Wo Sac cciiccecs’s 16.00 20.00 
Mishawaka, Ind. .......... ON i ere 
oro, Omt.. Casi. i... ccs 12.00 13.50 

Statistics for February and March 

+February *March 
PVOGUCUOM oie ccc nes 358,800 562,975 
Shipments (rail) 54,000 126,000 
Shipments (truck) ... 365,840 721,011 
Stocks on hand ..... 2,042,173 1,755,093 
Unfilled orders ...... 900,000 355,000 
¥Ten plants reporting; incomplete, four 


not reporting unfilled orders. 
*Kight plants reporting; incomplete, three 
not reporting unfilled orders. 





Scaling of Concrete Pavement 


HE Bureau of Materiais, Illinois State 

Highway Department, has made a very 
thorough study of the scaling of concrete 
highways, with all kinds of data available in 
regard to character of materials used and 
conditions under which the construction was 
done—temperature, time of day, etc. 
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From the studies, the tentative theory is 
advanced that the immediate cause of scaling 
is crystal growth. The slab consists of the 
concrete covered with a thin layer of rela- 
tively porous mortar of inferior strength, 
which in turn is covered with a relatively im- 
pervious film of neat cement. Under cer- 
tain favorable conditions, dissolved salts are 
carried to the surface mortar and deposited 
at planes of cleavage or lamination. Some 
of the more important factors seem to be 
climatic conditions, kind of cement, time of 
day when laid. Brooming, when properly 
done, seems to be effective in preventing light 
scale but may not prevent medium and heavy 
scale. 

The yardage of pavement actually scaled 
in Illinois is very small, 0.43%, and probably 
does not affect the structural life of the 
pavement. However, the problem becomes 
serious in some sections where heavy scale 
occurs, principally because of its effect on the 
appearance. 

The theory has been advanced before that 
scaling of concrete pavements is caused by 
the SO; and other acids in rain water, espe- 
cially in and around industrial sections. Ob- 


viously the chemical characters of both 
cement and aggregates would have their 


effects in this case 


Lime as an Enamel Raw Material 


NDER the above title Ceramic Industry 

prints a translation of an article in 
German by Dr. Richard Aldinger, a ceramic 
expert. After exploding a long held theory 
that lime is harmful, Dr. Aldinger makes 
the following conclusion: 

“On the whole the real field for lime lies 
mostly in enamels capable of resisting water, 
acids, lye, and strong alkalies and for the 
highly acid-resisting enamels for chemical 
ware. Since the expansion coefficient of the 
iron-enamel must be kept within narrow 
limits and since it is therefore often difficult 
to obtain the necessary expansion for re- 
sistant enamel without reducing the resis- 
tance by the introduction of too much 
alkali, lime should be considered as a ma- 
terial well adapted to increase the expansion 
coefficient. 

“Speaking from years of practical ex- 
perience it may be stated that lime used in 
ground coats up to 10% and in cover coats 
from 6 up to 8%, is a valuable enamel raw 
material. Neither in ground ccats nor in 
cover coats could delayed influences of the 
lime be determined. As mentioned above 
lime exercises a favorable effect on the 
opacity of the enamel. Lime enamels are 
more opaque than enamels without lime. 


Production of phosphate rock for the 12- 
month period ending November 30, 1933, 
according to the latest data based on the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines statistics, is esti- 
mated at about 2,379,000 long tons, com- 
pared with 1,663,000 tons for 12-month period 
ending November 30, 1932, 





ocK Propucts has long advocated the 

collection and use of statistics upon 
which accurate estimates of a season’s busi- 
ness might be based. Producers in this 
industry will recall that so-called overpro- 
duction or overcapacity made itself evident 
long before 1929. From 1927 to 1929 they 
had experienced a period referred to then 
as “profitless prosperity.” In Rock Prop- 
ucts, December 22, 1928, was an editorial 
article, “Market Analysis and Budgeting 
Production and Sales.” This was followed 
in 1930 by a series of three editorial articles 
on “Your 1930 Business; Where Is It Com- 
ing From; and How?” In these articles was 
recommended collection and analysis of sta- 
tistical data from which it would be possible 
to predict consumption of rock products 
months in advance. Then producers could 
adjust their operations to produce at 50% 
capacity, or what have you, efficiently and 
profitably, instead of proceeding blindly as 
most of them did (and still do). In the 
preparation of these articles the editor had 
the generous cooperation of many leaders in 
the industry. 


The editor likes to refer back to these 
articles because much that was suggested 
then is now about to be accomplished under 
NRA. Of course, Rock Propucts does not 
take any particular credit for the trend of 
events toward “planning” industry, which is 
now the major issue before the country, for 
the minds of all producers were being di- 
rected in that direction as far back as 1928. 
For years before that W. S. Mallory of 
New York City had been analyzing statistics 
of projected construction and converting 
them into barrels of cement to be consumed, 
so that it was possible to know very ac- 
curately in each cement producing district 
what percentage of its capacity would be 
utilized. Rock Propucts pointed out the 
possibility of doing the same thing for other 
rock products, although the process would 
not be so simple because of the many other 
industries than construction which were in- 
volved. 


Lime Statistics 


A splendid example of the analysis of 
statistics to show how, when and where the 
demand for lime comes has just been issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It is entitled, 
“Trade Trends in the Lime Industry,” R. I. 
3227, March, 1934, by Paul Hatmaker, for- 
merly with the building materials section of 
the Bureau of Mines, now statistician with 
the National Lime Association. While this 
analysis is all of the past, it is obvious that 
the same method could be applied to pre- 
dicting the demand for lime months in ad- 
vance. Since 1929 many more statistics are 
available to help not only the lime industry, 
but. every industry, plan orderly production, 
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so that there may be efficiency and profit in 
part-capacity operation as well as in full- 
capacity operation. All that is wanted in 
most industries is some one familiar with 
sources of such statistics and capable of 
analyzing them. 

Lime, of course, has many outlets besides 
construction, so that all things considered, 
the average annual production and sales have 
varied less from year to year than almost 
any other material used in construction. The 
accompanying Table 1 is interesting in show- 
ing how relatively stable certain markets 
for lime really are: 

These are the “non-durable” or “consumer 
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goods” markets, which account roughly for 
one-half to one-third of the total sales of 
lime. 

The “durable” or “capital goods” markets, 
depending largely on construction, are much 
more fluctuating, as is shown in Table 2. 

The Census of Construction, made in 1929, 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, but pub- 
lished only within the last year or two, sup- 
plies statistics from which the part of the 
construction dollar that goes to lime, cement, 


sand and gravel, etc., may be readily deter-. 


mined. Of course, these percentages may 
change from year to year as the character 
of construction changes, and the relative 





TABLE 1.—LIME SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1912-1933, 
BY MAJOR USES. 


(All quantities in short tons.) 


: Total Total Total 
Water Sugar soldfor accounted not so 

: Agri- ‘Paper purifi- Tan- re- “non-dur- for by account- 
Year culture mills cation neries_ fineries able” uses major uses _ ed for 
a ee 604,607 290,347  ...... 40,595 30,988  ...... 2,522,983 1,006,479 
eer 590,229 284,090  ...... WS dea ....s. 2,314,245 1,281,145 
ind re 684,348 242,998 ...... ee 2,172,103 1,208,825 
T9AS 55 gee 673,260 216,819  ...... 47,104 34025  ...... 2,120,941 1,501,869 
ING: 553534 Rhos ee = 2 ae S| iS. <r 2,738,542 1,334,891 
i ares 488,297 355,768  ...... 66,629 47,546 ...... 2,542,333 1,244,031 
a eee SY SRO APS ks sos 74,350 36,494 ...... 2,355,391 850,625 
ey a 438,632 335,813 ...... Sere GOAN jks dx 2,606,340 724,007 
PE: 351,851 365,897 90,533 61,162 14,145 883,588 2,924,481 645,660 
Le Nea 284,722 235,855 74,201 47,841 12,225 654,844 2,215,554 316,599 
Te 272,726 310,229 87,432 42,978 16,393 729,758 3,215,402 424,215 
19S 6 asc 240,551 311,309 92,406 53,906 13,044 711,216 3,667,207 409,036 
OEE 248,336 300,101 113,577 53,349 17,061 732,424 3,666,967 405,033 
i 298,976 376,670 115,776 62,933 19,089 873,444 4,162,203 418,620 
fe Sane 297,010 423,322 139,478 66,536 15,379 941,725 4,181,081 379,317 
eee 322,893 429,606 124,212 63,666 16,086 956,463 4,007,839 407,093 
(a) Re 333,910 429,334 145,757 64,464 22,678 996,143 4,059,305 399,107 
ot ROP eae 338,329 411,017 156,117 67,046 20,758 993,267 3,818,437 451,331 
(ol. | eee 343,111 378,721 161,805 56,526 18,905 959,068 3,023,032 364,348 
i te 297,312 286,745 160,384 54,604 18,185 817,230 2,375,114 332,500 
LS Aaa 244,574 259,418 142,594 45,943 22,628 715,157 1,682,899 277,091 
WS 35.555 ZOU Ss oe RR ORR i clclen:. arene | ree 





TABLE 2.—LIME SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1912-1938, 
BY MAJOR USES. 
(All quantities in short tons.) 


Total 
(quick and Total 
Year hydrated) hydrated Building’ 
Ee wc lars 3,529,462 416,890 1,556,466 
IOES® ied see 3,595,390 493,269 1,358,099 
ee ee 3,380,928 515,121 1,163,433 
ig a 3,622,810 581,114 1,149,733 
Lae ee 4,073,433 717,382 1,509,968 
BAF naclouien 3,786,364 709,157 1,313,493 
TORS © ckeasse 3,206,016 620,216 914,186 
1 lp GO ng eer 3,330,347. 777,408 1,191,434 
| eer 3,570,141 853,116 1,305,412 
is eee 2,532,153 792,970 1,239,486 
PYG? cnistioass 3,639,617 1,106,063 1,845,208 
a Rae ee 4,076,243 1,225,928 2,131,533 
POPE esi ews 4,072,000 1,316,664 2,169,700 
nf RS 4,580,823 1,560,848 2,387,267 
i PE ee 4,560,398 1,606,811 2,320,323 
9 ere ses 4,414,932 1,596,906 2,148,840 
1 Ee 4,458,412 1,612,818 1,986,465 
Se 4,269,768 1,550,771 1,640,827 
POO 8 eres Mesin 3,387,880 1,329,562 1,204,614 
st Sc 2,707,614 1,119,266 947,085 
cA SR Reaeer oora 1,959,990 852,251 596.825 
SES «Cerin 2,224,000 822,000 507,000 





Sand 


lime Total sold 


Metal- Re- Glass and slag for “dur- 
lurgy fractery works brick able” uses 
ES - -aaeeia:  eeenes sealed Agee 
209,976 ...... eer rere e oe 
253,778 318,896 34,051 ) mone Ss 
295,622 222,036 44,618 Se 
344,921 316,293 54,747 19,520 2,040,893 
164,245 107,664 43,851 5,464 1,560,710 
200,799 348,838 62,187 28,612 2,485,644 
373,020 357,642 78,942 14,854 2,955,991 
336,813 328,659 72,822 26,549 2,934,543 
411,190 392,147 73,011 25,144 3,288,759 
408,234 386,715 84,263 39,821 3,239,3 
406,063 374,415 78,994 43,064 3,051,376 
504,248 448,761 76,161 47,527 3,063,162 
578,488 488,032 75,283 42,540 2,825,170 
415,692 351,740 62,912 29,506 2,064,464 
290,352 243,769 59,148 17,530 1,557,884 
170,518 135,733 51,142 13,524 967,742 
ew Ste yt: | eoes | wep 


1Quantities listed under the several uses include both quick and hydrated lime. 


2Estimated figures for 1933. 
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prices of competitive commodities change, as 
the relative sales activities of the various 
industries change, etc. But the method of 
analysis would be the same in predicting in 
advance the probable demand, taking all 
these factors into consideration. For ex- 
ample, Table 3, from Mr. Hatmaker’s 
analysis gives these data for the year 1929: 

These, of course, are the costs of building 
materials on the job, including freight 
charges, distribution costs, etc. 


Similar analyses are made, or could be 
made, of the consumption of lime in the 


iron and steel industry, paper industry, etc. ‘ 


Mr. Hatmaker’s report contains a great 
deal more than is outlined here, and Rock 
Propucts thoroughly agrees with his con- 
clusions : 

“The analysis of sales of lime, although 
incomplete, is believed to be the first at- 
tempt at correlation of the many business 
data on current markets for this commodity. 
More information would be desirable on 
monthly shipments of the various kinds of 
lime as well as on current consumption in 
the several consuming districts by uses. In- 
asmuch as the importance of economic 
studies of nonmetallic commodities is slowly 
beginning to be realized the need for more 
and better data is appreciated, and such sta- 
tistics may be available in the future. The 
day is rapidly passing when the state of 
current business will be appraised merely by 
opinions, without concrete factual and sta- 
tistical foundation. 

“Business statistics are more than mere 
recitation of history. Many executives find 
it desirable to check their own production 
and sales against the performance of the 
entire industry, both as to output and price. 
Often weak spots can thereby be detected 
and corrected before serious damage results. 
Knowledge of conditions in the consuming 
industries is essential to intelligent sales 
programs; it may be much more important 
n the future than it has been in the past. 
Those who contemplate building new plants 
or expanding old ones likewise need data to 
show whether adequate markets can be 
found for the proposed products.” 
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Lime for Sewage Treatment 
Highly Praised 


ESULTS of some preliminary investi- 

gations made in the main laboratory 
of the Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill., on 
“Prefiltration Treatment of Sewage Sludge” 
are described in the February issue of Jndus- 
‘rial and Engineering Chemistry, by F. W. 
Mohlman and G. P. Edwards. Various 
chemical and filter aids were used to con- 
dition sludge prior to filtration. A large 
number of such filter aids were tested for 
comparative data on rates of filtration 
through Biichner filters. The materials used 
were compared as to rates of filtration, econ- 
omy and practicability when used with vari- 
ous types of sludges, both undigested and 
dizested. 


With reference to the use of lime the 
authors state “A number of tests made early 
in 1932 indicated that, for digested sludge, a 
great saving in ferric chloride could be ob- 
tained by use of lime, following treatment 
with relatively small amounts of ferric 
chlorjde. The results indicated that small 
amounts of lime (5% or less), added after 
addition of ferric chloride, did not cause a 
marked improvement in filtration, but, when 


TABLE VI. 
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sufficient lime was added to bring the pH 
up to 9.0 or more, a great increase in rate of 
filtration was noted. 

“Tests shown in Table VI were made in 
1933 by G. G. Poindexter on West Side 
Imhoff sludge. The improvement shown by 
use of lime is remarkable. With terric 
chloride alone the most rapid filtration oc- 
curred at a pH of 4.4, with 9.07% ferric 
chloride. The time for collection of 150 cc. 
of filtrate was 282 seconds. The lowest 
amount of ferric chloride used, 4.18%, re- 
quired 480 seconds. However, using this 
lowest amount of ferric chloride and lime, 
increasing from 3.2 to 19.3%, the time of 
filtration was rapidly reduced, with a min- 
mum time of only 120 seconds when 16.1% 
lime had been applied. Even with as little 
as 6.45% lime (following ferric chloride) 
the time of collection of 150 cc. was only 
210 seconds, well below the minimum time 
with the optimum amount of ferric chloride 
alone. The differences are even more strik- 
ing when based on the time that elapsed 
before the cake broke away from the funnel. 

“Lime is much cheaper than ferric chlor- 
ide; consequently, substitution of lime for 
ferric chloride will result in a substantial 





FILTRATION OF IMHOFF TANK SLUDGE USING FERRIC CHLORIDE! 


AND LIME AS COAGULANTS AT WEST SIDE TREATMENT WORKS 
(Sludge moisture, 93.8 per cent; pH, 6.6; March 22, 1933) 


FeCl; 
as % Time for 
of Dry Lime on Collecting 

Solids Dry Basis 150 cc. Filtrate 
% % Sec. 
4.18 0 480 
5.58 0 405 
6.96 0 312 
8.36 0 285 
9.06 0 282 
9.75 0 310 
4.18 3.22 478 
4.18 6.45 210 
4.18 9.68 167 
4.18 12. 130 
4.18 16.1 120 
4.18 19.3 122 


Time for Cake 
to Break 


from Sides _‘ Filtrate When pH of 
of Funnel Cake Broke Filtrate 
Sec. Ce. 
1020 186 5.4 
Not recorded ar 5.4 
600 185 5.2 
500 184 45 
520 185 4.4 
575 187 3.7 
930 185 7.3 
270 170 8.9 
210 165 9.4 
165 165 9.6+ 
140 168 9.6+ 
140 158 9.6+ 


1 The ferric chloride solution was added 10 seconds before the lime was introduced and 
was mixed in a 600-cc. beaker with a rotary moticn. After addition of lime, the sludge was 


mixed with a spatula for one minute before it was poured on the filter. 


Hence, the con- 


tact period for the ferric chloride was 70 seconds. 





TABLE 3.—COST OF MATERIAL REPORTED BY ALL CLASSES OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS PER $1,000 CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE. 


United New Middle North 

’ States England Atlantic Central 

Lined 2s etaes $1.78 $2.25 $1.83 $1.95 

Plaster ....4. 4.08 3.35 3.33 5.22 

Brick Rates 17.73 18.08 17.17 21.19 
Pile, fireproof- 

ing’ .. ceaaee 3.55 1.90 3.36 5.50 


Tile, facing, 

terra cotta, 

fioor and wall 7.67 6.56 8.14 6.87 
Cemenk.ai eS 38.34 27.50 29.72 37.27 
Sand, gravel, 

stone, slag, 

cinders and 

other aggre- 

Salons sc0' 44.79 32.79 33.98 47.37 
Concrete and 

cinder block. 3.15 2.89 3.37 2.92 
Cut stone, 

granite and 

marble ..... 11.94 10.80 13.93 10.68 
Riprapand 

rubBle” esc: 1.43 1.43 1.02 1.01 





West East West 
North South South South Moun- 
Central Atlantic Central Central tain Pacific 


$1.13 $242 $1.21 $1.52 $189 $1.16 
2.88 4.59 5.29 3.63 486 4.49 
15.27 22.40 17.27 1629 17.29 9.28 
2.95 3.54 162 3.14 1.82 1.58 


623 809 513 780 901 10.71 
53.66 48.68 43.76 56.60 38.23 49.91 


58.34 59.75 56.17 64.77 36.61 51.12 
310 ©6538 2.10 1.31 1.83 3.21 


10.84 12.29 27.15 1284 2.42 5.90 
3.25 152 4.45 4 67 2.08 








saving. The remarkable results cbtained by 
use of ferric chloride and lime on digested 
sludge, with filtration at a pH of 9.0 or 
more, have not been duplicated on fresh 
sludge. Apparently the fresh sludge yields 
best to treatment on the acid side, particu- 
larly with addition of an oxidizing agent 
such as dichromate, while digested sludge 
filters best on the alkaline side, with addi- 
tion of ferric chlicride followed by iime. 
Whether or not this difference in behavior is 
due to differences in charges or the sludge 
particles has not been investigated. The 
presence of soluble bicarbonates in the sludge 
liquor of digested sludge may account. in 
part at least, for the larger amount of ferric 
chloride required and may also explain the 
advantage in adding lime to coagulate a col- 
loidal iron sol which otherwise will not 
flocculate.” 
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Bb Seve ANALYSIS of the productive 
capacity of the three controlling units 
in quarries producing crushed stone, was 
largely prompted by the admission of a 
large producer. His company operated at 
that time only one quarry, but it was pro- 
ducing about 600,000 tons of stone annually. 

The question of shovel, transportation 
and crusher output arose, and how his re- 
sults compared with those of other quarries. 
“After fifteen years of operation,” he said, 
“frankly, I do not know. I have been asked 
before about the efficiency of my equipment, 
but I have no data with which to make com- 
parisons.” 

This situation must be quite common 
when, in an industry which has produced 
90,000,000 tons annually, half of this out- 
put is produced by 5% of the companies 
engaged therein. 

A few companies do operate two or more 
quarries. These do, or at least should, have 
comparable data with which they can de- 
mand better results from the poorer oper- 
ations. The large majority of operations, 
however, can only compare gross sales from 
year to year. An increase in annual sales 
implies progress, but there is no assurance 
that there has been any increased efficiency 
in the absence of a “yard stick” with which 
to measure. 

Manufacturers’ catalogues are of little 
help. Those on “Shovels” and “Transporta- 
tion” say nothing as to output. Their sales- 
men can, without doubt, supply this de- 
ficiency. Catalogues of crushers give tables 
of tonnages, but they do not all agree; they 
could not be expected to. The values given 
in these catalogues are stated to be “Con- 
servative,” or “Approximate” only. They 
depend on operating conditions: whether the 
stone breaks hard, or easily; is wet or dry; 
clean or dirty, etc. Their claims are also 
modified by the character and efficiency of 
the transportation equipment, and whether 
the feed be continuous or intermittent. 

Improvement in existing operations and 
possibly the establishment of standards of 
efficiency do seem possible if a start is made 
with such data as are available, to be fol- 
lowed by closer codperation between the 
operators and the manufacturers of quarry 
equipment. 

Much of the present inefficiency, where it 
exists, can be attributed to an unbalanced 
plant. A shovel with a dipper too large, 
or too small, for the crusher; a dipper of 
proper size, but too few shovels to equal 
the crusher capacity; hauling equipment in- 
adequate as to kind, size or quantity. Any 
of these conditions may exist through econ- 
omies, expansions or other circumstances 
not chargeable to administration. 

A birdseye view of the present situation, 


*President, Easton Car and Construction 
Co., Easton, Penn. 
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Editor’s Note 


By sco SUBJECT of this article 
has been a hobby and a con- 
scientious pursuit with Mr. Far- 
rell for several years. He has 
spent weeks and months without 
number visiting quarries, studying 
their operation with a stop watch. 
He has analyzed published reports 
of quarry operation with more 
interest and more acumen than 
any one we know. 

The result is that there is an 
enormous amount of “meat” here, 
crowded into a few brief para- 
graphs. The reader will need to 
read and reread and study this 
article thoroughly to get the full 
advantage of it. Undoubtedly it is 
the most thorough analysis of 
quarry operation ever made. 

—The Editor. 











as between crusher and shovel equipment, 
is presented in Tables 1 and 2. These are 
not long lists, but duplications have been 
avoided; and, after all, there are not so 
many records extant. 

The setting of the crusher was known in 
only a few cases, and without this infor- 
SHOVELS IN RELATION TO JAW 
CRUSHERS 
Crusher Number of Capacity of Dipper in 


Size Shovels Cubic Yards 
33 in, 1 %; 1. 
3 1. 
42 in. 1 Wa; %. 
2 1&2;14 &2. 
48 in. 1 1; 1%; 2; 24; 3. 
2 1%; 1%; 2& 2%; 2% 
OS: 
54 in. 2 4%; 1% 
3 1%. 
60 in. 1 1345-2: 24; 3:4: 
2 194525254 3 Sess. 
fd 1&1%;1%&2;2& 
242; 2% & 2%; 2% 
& 3. 
3 24;3 & 3Y. 
84 in. 1 3; 4 


; 4. 
Z Bo, 
SHOVELS IN RELATION TO GYRA- 
TORY CRUSHERS 
Crusher Number of Capacity of Dipper in 


Size Shovels Cubic Yards 
14 in. 1 34:5 2°14. 
16 in. 1 %; 1; 1%; 1%. 
20 in. 1 14%; 2. 
2 2. 
2 14%; 24. 
26 in. 1 1%; 1%; 2%; 3. 
2 1%; 4. 
Z ae 2 
30 in. 1 144; 1%; 1%; 2%. 
2 1%; 2. 
36 in. 1 4; i; 2. 
2 12 Fic. 
2 1 & 2u. 
3 1%. 
42 in. 1 14; 2%; 2%; 3; 3%; 
a5: 
2 14&2;14%8&5; 2 
& 3. 
3 14;2&3;2;3 & 34%. 
4 as 2542: 3; 
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Balancing Equipment in Crushed Stone Quarries 
By W. E. Farrell* 


mation no particular combination of crusher 
and shovel can be cr:ticized. It is evident, 
however, that there is much maladjustment 
between shovel and crusher capacity, as well 
as the dipper size in relation to the crusher 


. (considering the dipper as an instrument to 


measure the proper size stone for the crush- 
er). This is evident when one considers a 
large size crusher—say 6)-in. In five oper- 
ations having a 60-in. jaw crusher, as the 
Table 1 shows, and using on’y one shovel, 
this shovel varied in dipper capacity all the 
way from 1 cu. yd. to 4 cu. yd., and in a 
similar operation using three shovels, all 
were over 2% cu. yd. Similar tables pertain- 
ing to the transportation equipment would 
show the same unbalanced condition, if such 
data were available. 


Crushers 


Under this head, only the primary crusher 
is considered, since its capacity and setting 
determine both the preceding and succeeding 
equipment. 

The productive ability of crushers is given 
in various catalogues, subject to numerous 
conditions as noted before. Charts 1 and 2 
show graphically the crusher output in tons 
per hour as recorded in the catalogues of 
several manufacturers.t While uniformity 
is not to be expected—as each of the makers, 
no doubt, has his own method of rating the 
crushers—there is a very definite trend 
toward uniformity. 

To render the combined opinion of the 
several manufacturers applicable to any 
make and size of crusher Charts 3 and 4 
were drawn, based on a fair average of the 
manufacturers’ statements of expected pro- 
duction. It is believed that the outputs in- 
dicated in these charts are capable of attain- 
ment in any quarry, subject only to changes 
in other equipment; during a test or for a 
limited period results greater by 40% or even 
50% might be attained. 

Chart 5 is inserted here for those who de- 
sire to continue further this study of jaw 
crusher output as given in catalogues. 

In this chart the tons per hour is for all 
makes and sizes of crushers reduced to a 
true basis of comparison, namely, the tons 
per hour per foot of width of opening. The 
first figure along each line designates the 
width of the crusher and the second figure 
the r.p.m. of the driving pulley. 

Many records of crusher output are little 
better than guesses. It is difficult if not im- 
possible to measure. “Output” in most re- 
ported cases, consists at its best of tons sold, 
plus inventory “estimated.” On the con- 
trary, “Input,” if recorded or measured, is 
easily determined, either from the number 


+The figures above the lines designate the 
width of the crusher openings; for jaw crush- 
ers 36 in. x 48 in.. 48 in. is the width of open- 
ing, for gyratory 30 in. x 90 in., 30 in. is the 
width of opening. 
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Chart 5—Jaw crusher outputs reduced to a basis of tons per foot of width 


of car or truck bodies dumped; or, better 
yet, from the number of shovel-dippers’ full. 
Incidentally, the keeping of such records 
would inevitably lead to an increased effi- 
ciency in these units. 


Shovels 


The shovel, as far as its dipper is con- 
cerned, bears a dual relation to the primary 
crusher. Whether one, two, or more shovels 
are used their combined output in tons per 
hour should equal the capacity of the pri- 
mary crusher under the same efficiency rat- 
ing; and, further, as a measuring unit no 
stone should pass through the dipper which 
cannot also enter the crusher. 


Before considering the output of shovels, 
some records of reported shovel output on 
“attempted” seasonal operation, are given in 
Table 3. 

Any criticism of a particular shovel’s out- 
put would be unfair without consideration of 
the human element. 








SHOVEL OUTPUT 
| 
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Chart 6—Shovel ratings 


Production is dependent upon the oper- 
ator. A high rate of production is possible 
only if the operator is physically fit; as this 
work calls for endurance: he should have 
the skill of an expert, and be mentally alert ; 
for, the shovel’s movements are measured in 
split seconds, and require instantaneous de- 
cisions. ; 

SHOVEL OUTPUT—TONS PER HOUR 

Dipper 
Capacity Recorded Output in Tons per Hour 
7A 35; 40; 42; 80. 
1 45; 50; 54; 63: 75; 85. 


1% 20; 57; 75; 90; 100. 

14 74; 90; 95; 109. 

1% 52; 67; 80; 83; 85; 86; 96; 99; 
ool 303: 105; :110: 111 -. 130; 

Z 30; 70: 73; DB; ®; W; 1B; 
180; 240. 

2% 60; 70; 80; 82; 94; 107; 114; 120; 
129; 133. 

2% 48; 60; 119. 

3 100; 105; 108; 110; 111; 119; 132; 
200. 

3% 61; 100; 125; 180; 190. 


+ 85; 168; 236. 


The above are taken from printed records 
or reports from quarries, and represent 
average tons loaded per hour of “attempted” 
operation. The variations between shovels 
with similar size dippers seem unreasonably 
excessive. It is not contended that in every 
quarry a shovel with a 2-yd. dipper should 
load 150 tons per hour, say, but if the other 
equipment limits the output to 70 tons per 
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hour, and their efficiency cannot be improved, 
a smaller shovel could be used. 

A theoretical “dipper cycle” may be de- 
fined as the time interval between the drop- 
ping of one dipper load and the next, into 
the body of the hauling unit, when no time 
is lost in filling the dipper, casting, moving 
WD, efc., etc. 

A tabulation of hundreds of such intervals 
taken from shovels of various types does not 
show, when averaged, any positive distinc- 
tion as between types of shovels; and only 
minor variations on the basis of dipper 
capacity, within the usual quarry ranges. As 
table 5 indicates there is a great range of 
efficiency as between quarries, so great it 
cannot be wholly attributed to the blasting 
method or fracture of the stone. 

Three degrees of operating efficiency are 
assigned to the shovel (and crusher also) to 
cover any possible effect of operating ob- 
stacles, not one of which, however, is be- 
yond the range of attainment in any quarry: 

Rating A is known as “Perfect”; these 
are results which are possible over a limited 
period; say an hour, day, or even a week. 

Rating B, called “Possible,” indicates what 
the unit could reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce throughout the season per hour of “at- 
tempted” operation. 

Rating C is called “Probable,” because it 
is the output that should reasonably be ex- 
pected per hour of attempted operation un- 
der almost any conditions. 

The shovel ratings are clearly indicated 
on Chart 6. The highest rating designated 
as “Theoretical” is what the name implies, 
but not impossible of attainment in a test 
over a short period of an hour or so. 

The shape of a dipper suitable for quar- 
rying is not cubical, but for the purpose of 
this study it is assumed to be such in calcu- 
lating the proper size to be in balance with 
the crusher, considered as to the size of stone 
to be loaded. 

There may be good reasons for criticizing 
or not adhering to the data given in Tables 
4 and 5, but it can be said in their favor 
that they represent units balanced within 
the province of this study. 


Transportation 


There is no information available from 
which to determine either the capacity or 
number of hauling units to balance the shovel 
or crusher. 

The operator has been the sole arbiter 
of not only the type of such equipment, but 
to his whim, or from past experience or 
observation he has specified his requirements. 
The result is that every conceivable kind of 
equipment is in use, from two-wheeled carts 
drawn by oxen to large motorized cars. 

The selection of proper equipment to bal- 
ance or dove-tail properly with the balanced 
shovel and crusher is both an art and a sci- 
ence. An art as to type and construction, 
and a science as to capacity and quantity. 
This discussion pertains only to the science 
of the selection. 

As to quantity, there should never be less 
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Chart 7—For de- 
termining time 
required for 
truck hauls of 
various distances 
between quarry 
face and crush- 
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than two units, and in capacity, the body, 
whether there be one or more to a unit, 
should he able to hold not less than two 
dippers full. 

A “unit of transportation” may be a single 
car or truck, or it may be a train composed 
of several cars. 

A “unit transportation cycle” is the time 
interval between the dropping of the first 
dipper full into an empty body until this 
operation is repeated in the same empty 
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Chart 8—Chart for determining the “standstill” time in quarry hauling operations—seldom less than 20% 
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result of numerous time studies shows that 
the average truck will discharge its load 
in 40 sec.; an allowance of 40 sec. is made 
for backing either at the shovel or the 
crusher. The sum of these periods, or 3 
min., 17 sec., will be the loading time if two 
trucks are to be used. By reference to Chart 
5 and line marked “theoretical,” it is found 
that in this time a 2-cu. yd. dipper can load 
14% tons. Hence the body should be of 
this capacity. 

In a like manner, if three trucks of 7-ton 
capacity are used, the “probable” truck cycle 
will be 12 min. and 20 sec. A season’s aver- 
age cycle of 8 min. and 38 sec. is “possible,” 
and over a short period of a day, week or 
perhaps even a month, a “perfect” hourly 
output of 71 tons, for each of the three 
trucks, is not beyond expectation. 

Under certain conditions three trucks may 
be served advantageously by two shovels; in 
a very successful operation nine trucks are 
being served by three shovels. 

If the haulage should be by trains of cars 
instead of trucks the same method of calcu- 
lation is applicable with proper correction in 
the time units. 

Predetermined standards of transportation 
efficiency cannot be established as in the case 
of crushers and shovels; each operation has 
its own peculiarities. 

It is, however, possible to measure the 
efficiency of the transportation equipment in 
any quarry. For this purpose the phrase 
“stand still” time has been devised. “Stand 
still” time includes all the time of each 
“transportation cycle” that the unit is not 
actually engaged in traveling from the 
shovel to the crusher and returning. It is 
composed of the loading, dumping, backing, 
and all lost or unaccounted for time. 

The “stand still” time in any quarry can 
be quickly determined from Chart 8. This 
chart bears an example of how it is to be 
used. This chart was made to emphasize 
to operators the lost or unaccounted for 
hours per day by the transportation unit. In 
few quarries is it less than 20% of the total 
time of attempted operation. 

This analysis of the operation of the 
crusher, shovel and transportation, offers a 
suggestion for determining the actual capa- 
city of a plant; or, what it could produce 
in one hour with each unit functioning per- 
fectly. It offers a method of relating the 
actual capacities of the quarries constituting 
a group. It could serve to indicate in any 
plant which member of this triad is con- 
trolling the output. 

The Code of Fair Competition of the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag 
Industries emphasizes efficiency, but whether 
Codes live or die, the ultimate purpose of 
quarrying is the gain, and not the glory. 


Soil Stabilization 


HE COLUMBIA Alkali Corp., Barber- 

ton, Ohio, has issued a 12-page booklet 
on use of calcium chloride for highway. sur- 
faces. 
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Code of the Talc and Soapstone 
Industry 


Contains Up-to-Date Open-Price Selling Provisions 


Ber Code of Fair” Competition for the 
Talc and Soapstone Industry was signed 
by National Recovery Administrator Jchnson 
on March 21 and became effective April 1. 
This code is briefer than most of them, and 
is of particular interest because the open- 
price plan written into it was approved after 
all the recent agitation in Washington over 
open-price plans in general. 

Those provisions on prices are given in 
full as follows: 


Article VII, Section 1. Price Schedule.— 
(a) Each member of the Industry within 
twenty days after the effective date of this 
Code shall file with the Code Authority the 
price or prices and terms and conditions of 
sale at which he is offering his products for 
sale, which products are in direct cr indirect 
competition with other members of the In- 
dustry ; this original filing to become effective 
on the date of such filing. The Code 
Authority forthwith on such original filing 
shall notify all known members of the In- 
dustry of the contents thereof and shall make 
the same available to the trade. Any mem- 
ber of the Industry desiring to change the 
price or prices of his products and terms and 
conditions of sale shall notify the Code 
Authority of such intention by filing his re- 
vised schedule, which shall become effective 
immediately thereafter and shall be distrib- 
uted to the known members of the Industry 
and be made available to the trade. 


(b) Such price schedules shall include 
terms of payment, length of bookings, or con- 
tracts and f.o.b. point of origin and such 
other provisions as may be necessary to tutly 
inform the trade of all conditions of sale. ‘ 

(c) The Code Authority shall prescribe 
rules and regulations providing for the sale 
of distress merchandise, surplus inventories, 
products not up to specification, and to meet 
the competition of other materials competi- 
tive with the products of this Industry, which 
shall become effective upon approval by the 
Administrator... No member of the Industry 
shall sell any gcods of any of the classes 
above described for the purpose of violating 
the provisions of this Code or of defeating 
the purposes of the Act, except in full com- 
pliance with such rules and regulations. 

Section 2. Trade Practice Rules—The 
following trade practices are declared to con- 
stitute methods of unfair competition between 
members of the Industry, and no member 
of the Industry shall use or engage in any 
of them, directly or indirectly, through any 
officer, agent, or employe. Engaging in any 
one of such trade practices or of any other 
practices which hereafter may be declared 
to be unfair methods of competition by the 
Code Authority, approved by the Administra- 
tor, shall be deemed a violation of this Code. 


(a) Failing to file price schedules or 
changes therein, as required by Secticn 1 of 
this Article. 

(b) Selling of any Industry product by a 
Member of the Industry at a price below the 
open, filed or publicly announced price sched- 
ules of such member, or to dev:ate from the 
conditions of sale contained in such. schedules 
filed pursuant to Secticn 1 of this Article. 

(c) Selling products of the Industry below 
cost of production as determined pursuant to 
Sub-Section (h) of Section 7 of Article VI 





(uniform cost system to be develcped and 
approved) ; provided, however, that a mem- 
ber of the Industry shall be permitted to 
file prices and sell at such filed rates in order 
to meet the filed prices of a competitor, and 
provided further that sales necessary to me.t 
the competition of other materials with Talc 
and Soapstone, or sales necessary in order to 
dispose of distress merchandise, may be made 
at other than filed prices pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 1 (c) of this Article VII, 
Full information concerning such sales shall 
be reported to the Code Authority and shall 
be given to all members of the Industry. 

(d) Paying or allowing rebates, refunds, 
commissions, credits or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, 
or the extension of special services or priv- 
ileges to certain purchasers which are not ex- 
tended to all purchasers under similar cir- 
cumstances, for the purpose or with the effect 
of violatinz the provisions of this Code. 

(e) Pre-paying freight charges with the 
intent or effect of granting discriminatory 
credit allowance. 

(f{) Allowing in any form, adjustments, 
discounts, credits or refunds for the purpose 
or with the effect of altering retroactively 
the price quoted, in such manner as to create 
price discrimination. 

(g) Pre-dating or post dating any invoice 
or sales contract, except to conform to a bona 
fide agreement entered into on the pre-date. 

(h) Repudiating a contract entered into in 
good faith when the purpose or effect of such 
repudiation is to create an unfair price ad- 
vantage for a member of the Industry. 

(n) Selling through any agent other than 
an exclusive agent, when an exclusive agency 
exists, without the consent of such exclusive 
agent, or selling or attempting to sell through 
more than one agent, except with the full 
knowledge of each agent. 

(o) Making any contract with a purchaser 
to protect such purchaser against a decline 
in price. 


The other violations defined are the usual 
ones. 


The Code Authority consists of six mem- 
bers, five voting and one non-voting (the 
secretary-treasurer of the National Assccia- 
tion of Talc and Soapstone Producers, who 
is also secretary-treasurer of the Code 
Authority). Two members are elected from 
the scuthern zone of producers, two from the 
northern zone, and one is elected by the entire 
industry. 


The secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Talc and Scapstone Producers 
is J. B. Aikman, Vermont Talc Co., Chester, 
Vt. The other members of the Code Au- 
thority had not been elected at this writing. 
The committee which drafted the code ccn- 
sisted of E. W. Magnus, vice-president, 
Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Burlington, Vt., 
chairman; Michael Doyle, president, Inter- 
national Pulp Co., Gouverneur, N. Y., and 
J. Frazier Glenn, Georgia Talc Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

The membership of the National Associa- 
tion contains about forty operators. These 
are located in 12 states. 
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“Capacity of the Cement Industry” 


HAVE read the article, “Capacity of the 
| Cement Industry,” by H. Herbert Hughes, 
which appeared in your March issue, and I 
think the conclusions reached therein are 
very misleading. 

It is my understanding that the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the cement industry 
means the sum total capacity of each of its 
plants during any recent year and not what 
each plant has produced in any one year. 

The estimate of capacity, which I have 
compiled and which is used by The Cement 
Institute, is based on the total of the three 
highest consecutive months’ actual clinker 
production of each plant, in barrels, dividing 
this total by the number of calendar days 
in such three months to obtain the average 
daily production, and multiplying this aver- 
age daily production by 365 days to procure 
the estimated maximum annual capacity. 
Using this formula for each plant, the total 
clinker capacity of the industry as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, based on actual production, is 
251,400,000 bbl. The use of three months 
as a basis of the estimate is to allow for 
the fluctuations in operation which experi- 
ence has shown occur over such a period be- 
cause of repairs and other things that retard 
production. : 

Due to the seasonal nature of the cement 
business, practically all plants reduce the 
clinker production during the winter months 
because the shipping demand for cement 
during that period is less than during the 
other months of the year; this practice, 
however, does not affect the total annual 
clinker capacity of the industry. 


August 1928 Not a Record Month 


The selection of August, 1928, by Mr. 
Hughes as the yardstick by which to 
measure the total capacity of the industry 
is rather unfortunate as my monthly rec- 
ords of the clinker production of 164 plants 
in the United States show that only 11 of 
them had their peak in clinker production 
during that month. Then, too, while the 
shipments for 1928, amounting to 175,838,000 
bbl, are the record shipments of the in- 
dustry, the only reason they were not more 
was because of the lack of a greater de- 
mand. At the end of the usual heavy ship- 
ping season (October 31 of each year) there 
still remained in the stockhouses on October 
31, 1928, 14,579,000 bbl. of cement and 
5,953,000 bbl. of clinker, most of which 
could have been shipped had the demand 
existed. 

The estimate of 178,515,000 bbl. for eleven 
months’ operation is not correct. In fact, 
the theory that a cement plant can operate 
only eleven months is entirely wrong. Many 
plants during rush periods have operated 
continuously for two and three years at a 


By W.S. Mallory, 
New York City 


stretch without a month’s shutdown; and as 
against Mr. Hughes’ estimate above quoted, 
by actual production 164 plants have pro- 
duced 211,739,000 bbl. for twelve months, 
although operating at reduced schedules 
during the winter months from November 
to March. During the six summer months 
actual clinker production was 122,194,000 bbl. 
or at the rate of 244,388,000 bbl. per year. 

In the “Editor’s Note” you refer to 
“plants more or less permanently abandoned 
during the past two years.” The facts are 
that during 1932 and 1933, nineteen plants, 
representing 8.76% oi the total capacity and 
owned by companies having two or more 
plants, did not produce clinker, the com- 
panies preferring to produce clinker and ce- 





Editor's Note 


HE Author, W. S. Mallory, as 

every cement manufacturer 
knows, has devoted many years to 
the study, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of statistics of portland ce- 
ment production and shipment. He 
describes here how he arrived at 
the figure for capacity of the in- 
dustry used by The Cement Insti- 
tute in its code work. 


As to the problem of obsoles- 
cence in the cement industry, of 
course every manufacturer is the 
judge-of his own operation, and 
obviously other factors than age 
are involved. In this industry 
capital costs, as distinguished 
from direct or manufacturing 
costs, are relatively large. Hence 
manufacturers are naturally reluc- 
tant to make heavy new capital in- 
vestments; and operators of some 
of the older plants state that the 
differential in cost in favor of the 
newer plants is not anything like 
what it is generally believed to be. 


So long as specifications for a 
standard product are maintained 
on a level that all manufacturer: 
can readily meet, and prices are 
high enough to cover average 
costs, there certainly is no reason 
to believe there is much apparent 
obsolescence in the cement indus- 
try. But all manufacturers do not 
rely on a continuance of such con. 
ditions. The day is evidently ap- 
proaching when the chemical com- 
position of cements will have tc 
be as carefully controlled in thc 
process of manufacture as thosc 
of metallurgical products ar« 
now. Such developments. con. 
stantly make for obsolescence, an. 
all operators know that the onl; 
safeguard against them is by keep 
ing one’s plant continually up tc 
date, if capital is available to dc 
it. —The EDITOR. 











ment in their other plants or to make ship- 
ments from cement stock accumulated before 
the plants were shut down; of these nineteen 
plants eight made shipments of cement from 
their stock during both years. There were 
also seven individual plants, which represent 
3.23% of the total capacity and which did 
not produce clinker during the past two 
years, but four of these plants shipped ce- 
ment from their stock during both years. 

With reference to the nineteen plants that 
did not operate in 1932 or 1933, I know of 
some companies that operated less efficient 
plants during those years than others they 
owned, in order to take care of the local 
labor at the place where the less efficient 
plants were located. 


The Question of Plant Obsolescence 


In some previous editorial which you pub- 
lished, you raised the question of the amount 
of obsolete capacity in the cement industry. 
Many cement manufacturers might agree 
with you that there is obsolete capacity in 
the cement industry, but how can this be 
determined? The fact that a manufacturer 
is willing to continue a factory on his books 
and pay taxes thereon, would appear suffi- 
cient proof to show that he at least believes 
that his plant is not obsolete and that under 
normal conditions he could afford to and 
would operate. There seems to be an open 
season for the use of the word obsolete in 
articles appearing in the press. Manufac- 
turers generally are prone to apply it to the 
other fellow’s properties however. After 
all, is not the question of obsolescence one 
for self-determination? At least, I know 
of no way in which a yardstick could be 
applied that would force anyone owning a 
plant to admit that it was obsolete if they 
in their opinion believe it otherwise. 


* * * * * 


Since the foregoing was written | have 
worked out an estimate of clinker produc- 
tion on the basis of the peak month of each 
plant which I multiplied by twelve. The re- 
sult is an estimate of 270,120,000 bbl. 


Capacity, estimate based on 

three highest consecutive 

months’ actual production. .251,400,000 bbl. 
Actual clinker production, peak 

year of each plant.........211,739,000 bbl. 
Actual clinker production for 

six summer months was 

122,194,000 barrels or at the 

rate per year of........... 244,388,000 bbl. 
If the actual peak month of 

clinker production of each 

plant is multiplied by 12 

(months), the rate per year 

Bee Tees eC eNea eae ee 270,120,000 bbl. 





Preventing Hook Bolts on Vibrating 
Screens from Breaking 


HEN the hook bolts fastening the 

screen wire of a _ vibrating screen 
touch the frame of the screen, the continual 
jar will crystallize them so they break, ac- 
cording to one operator’s experience. If 
the edge of the screen wire can be raised 
up so that the hooks of the bolts do not 





Welded units on screen frame 


touch, the trouble can be avoided. One com- 
pany found an easy way to do this by sim- 
ply welding small flat pieces to the frame 
between the points where. the hook bolts 
fastened. These pieces forced the edge of 
the screen up slightly but just enough so the 
bolts did not touch the frame. This operator 
reports that he has had no broken bolts at 
all since he has fitted all his screens in this 
fashion. 


For Bridged Materials 


Ernest Moyer 

Alturas, Calif. 
ANY operators are in need of some 
practical device, I believe, for jarring 
down materials that bridge. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows one possible device for 
meeting this problem. If it were set up in 
a bm with its lower end at the bin gate, it 
should start bridged material and keep it 

moving. 

My idea is that it would cperate about as 
follows. On opening the bin gate, the oper- 


ator at the same time would throw in the 
switch of a motor which, through suitable 
transmission, would revolve gear D continu- 
ously until motor was stopped. The roller 
trip pin E on gear D would engage ham- 
mers C-C, give tension to the springs G-G, 
which when hammers were tripped would 
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rebound, 
vils b-b. 


causing them to° strike the an- 


Take sand, for instance, packed tight 
around shaft A and spider F. The first 
blows of the hammers should transmit suf- 
ficient jar to start the material moving down 
along the shaft. As soon as the shaft and 
spiders begin to be jarred free they will re- 
volve slight'y in direction of gear travel 
until stopped by the take-up of slack on the 
spider chain. 

This action also will tension springs H. 
The hammers tripping and striking the an- 
vils, adding impetus and jar to the pull of 
the springs, should then revolve shaft, spid- 
ers and jar head assembly in the reverse di- 
rection. A considerable whipping effect 


would be developed by the spider chain, I 
believe, and result in the jarring down of 
considerable material out of bin corners that 
ordinarily would not move unless shoveled. 
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Shaft A might best be made of good sized 
pipe. A solid shaft would probably result 
in a less pronounced jarring action due to 
the greater inertia to be overcome. 

Possibly a spring, as at X, in place of 
springs as marked by H, to return the as- 
sembly to position, and chains on bottom 
spider with a slight slack, would work out 
better. Again, a quicker and more positive 
tension and rebound on the H springs might 
result if, instead of being fastened to chain, 
the end opposite spider arms were attached 
to rigid pins or posts. It might also be that 
a quivering action might be developed if an- 
other set of springs and tension chains were 
put in position part way up the shaft. 


Link Block Renewal 


LINK BLOCK is often far from effi- 
A cient when made out of cast iron be- 
cause of the unusually heavy strain, day in 
and day out, to which it is subject. The cast 
iron end block of the reverse link on a 
hoisting engine cperating a steam shovel was 
the cause of one superintendent’s “first and 
worst breakdown” some time ago. 
This block broke across the hole bored out 
for the reverse connecting arm pin. The re- 


Device to keep bin corners 
free of material 
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sult was that it would cause the link to break 
(as marked in the diagram). After being 
repaired it would sometimes break again, and 
would also break the eccentric strap—bend- 
ing the strap connecting the link to the 
strap. All this meant loss in production, 
amounting in one case to 200 tons of mate- 
rial, before adequate repairs could be made. 


“At my first opportunity,” said the super- 
intendent, “I made this block out of steel 
with a brass bushing for the reverse connect- 
ing strap to work in. I took a piece of 
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Insertion of brass bushing (above) and 
defective end block (below) 


soft steel 244 by 2%4 by 2 15/16-in., machined 
it to exactly the same measurement as the 
cast iron one with the exception of the 1%-in. 
hole. In the steel block I bored out this 
hole to 17/16-in. and bushed it with a brass 
bushing bored to fit a 1%4-in. pin. 


“On our operation now we have five such 
links fitted with steel end blocks, four al- 
ways in use and one for spare. In three 
weeks’ time, at the time of the breakdown 
mentioned, I saw three of these links broken 
but in the past eight years there has been 
no trouble with links except for the normal 
routine of fitting in new brass bushings as 
they wear out.” 


Powder Box Protectors for Well 
Drill Holes 


T THE CLINTON POINT plant of 
A the New York Trap Rock Corp., cer- 
tain parts of the quarry are so stratified as 
to require casings in the churn-drill hole. 
The casings are allowed to stick up above 
the surface of the ground, and to facilitate 
the loading of free running dynamites in 
these holes old powder boxes are arranged 
around the collar of the hole in such fashion 
as to support a third hox, as shown in the 
illustration. The third box is filled with 


screenings which are slightly tamped so as 
to make a funnel-like approach to the drill 
This expedites the loading operatien 
and prevents excess spillage of dynamite 
particles. 


hole. 
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Street and railroad car wheel units on sand and gravel truck 


Using a Truck on the Railroad 


Track in a Sand Pit 

O AVOID the necessity of keeping a 
g pew roadway across the floor of the 
pit, the East Peoria Sand and Gravel Co., 
of East Peoria, Ill., uses truck transporta- 
tion by putting a track on car wheels and 
running it on the pit track. The front 
wheels used are o!d street car wheels, while 
the back wheels were made up of a tire from 
a railroad car wheel welded to the rim of 
the auto wheel, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

A second transmission, reversed from the 
first, was installed by a local auto repair 
shop for a few dollars. This installation 
permits the truck to move backwards with 
just as much speed as it moves forward, 
thus increasing the efficiency of the oper- 


Utilizing old powder boxes 











Rebuilt wheel for pit truck 


ation. The changed truck operates well on 
the track and gives quick and economical 
transportation from pit to plant. 


Using an Old Dredge 


HEN the Lincoln Sand and Gravel 

Co., Lincoln, Ill., wanted to continue 
stripping operations in a pit that was being 
opened up, it was found that the water level 
was well above the bottom of the required 
stripping causing considerable inconvenience 
in getting out the material. To get around 
this difficulty an old dredge was set at work 
in the pond and pumped the water into an- 
other pond a few feet away where the com- 
pany was also operating. The short distance 
between the ponds was securely dammed up 
and soon the level of the pond was consider- 
ably lower and permitted easy stripping with 
a dragline. It was necessary to keep the 
dredge pump in constant operation. 


BN 
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An Improved Method of Analysis for Determining 
Water Soluble Content 


By A. E. Ford, 


Chief Chemist, Green Bag Cement Co., Kenova, W. Va. 


(1) To 150 grams of samp‘e in 600 c.c. 
Leaker, add 250 c.c. cool distilled water. Stir 
thoroughly, let stand 30 minutes at room 
temperature and stir again. Filter by aid of 
suction, transfer the insoluble matter to the 
funnel and suck dry. Return the insoluble 
matter to the beaker by means of the stream 
from cool distilled water bottle. The wash- 
ing should amount to, at least, 150 c.c., but 
will usually exceed this amount before ma- 
terial is all transferred. Stir thoroughly, 
let stand 30 minutes and stir again. Filter, 
and again return the insoluble matter to the 
beaker as before. Stir thoroughly, let stand 
30 minutes at room temperature and stir 
again. Filter as above. 


(2) The large filtrate is acidified with 
HCL, but not in great excess and evaporated 
to workable proportions, about 300 c.c. or 
crudely 1 in. to 1% in. in a 1500-c.c. beaker. 
The solution is made just ammoniacal and 
15 cc. of the boiling ammonium carbonate 
solution is added, and boiling continued for 
a few minutes. The solution is allowed to 
settle from 1 to 4 hours; filtered; washed with 
hot 1% ammonia solution and filtrate tested 
when boiling with a few drops of boiling 
ammonium carbonate. If clear, acidified 
with slight excess of HCL. If cloudy, the 
lime was not all thrown out previously. 
This solution may be transferred to large 
beaker from whence the filtration was made, 
as the heavy lime precipitate is dissolved in 
small excess of HCL anyhow, preliminary 
to a second precipitation of lime, the pro- 
cedure of which is identical with the first. 
This filtrate from second precipitation is 
likewise tested for freedom from lime with 
ammonium carbonate. If clear, it is acidi- 
fied and evaporated, either separately or 
combined with solution from first filtration. 
It is unwise, however, to use beaker con- 
taining first filtrate for the second filtration, 
for in case the last filtration is not clear, the 
entire filtrate must be settled and refiltered 
and the bulk attains proportions which lose 
time and are hard to handle. 


(3) The following procedure for lime is 
non-essential in the basic scheme of analysis. 





I IS NOT CLAIMED that the 

procedure described is original 
in essence. It is, fundamentally, 
the generally accepted J. Law- 
rence Smith method structure, 
with some original additions and 
a general reconstruction, taking 
advantage of beneficial directions 
and suggestions by the foremost 
authorities’. It includes the elimi- 
nation of sulphur and magnesia. 
The notes are, for the most part, 
based on observations made in 
this laboratory. 


The method is detailed some- 
what with corresponding notes 
purposely, that it may be of serv- 
ice to some analyst who is not 
especially familiar with the deli- 
cate and hazardous steps encoun- 
tered in the analysis of alkalies. If 
it partially eliminates the custom- 
ary rechecking due to unfamiliar- 
ity with a new procedure, if it aids 
in getting over the more delicate 
stages successfully, or if it offers 
some enlightenment through the 
explanatory notes, it should be 
worth while. 


—THE AUTHOR. 











It is used only to arrive at estimation of 
magnesia dissolved in corresponding weight 
of agent necessary to eliminate it without 
adding in unknown excess. 

The precipitate is washed with cold water 
to eliminate ammonium carbonate. About 
eight separate washings of beaker and ten 
more are necessary. The precipitate is dis- 
solved in the least amount of HCL, ammonia 
added in slight excess and boiling ammonium 
oxalate is added to boiling solution. Allow 
to seitle about four hours; filter; titrate 
lime content. 

* x x 

(4) Filtrates from (NH,)2CO; precipita- 
tions are evaporated in acid solution. 

As soon as evaporation has proceeded to 


1J. Lawrence Smith, W. F. Hillebrand, 
Zimmerman, Berzelius, Treadwell, Arthur D. 
Little Laboratories, Purdue University Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, and the Trans- 
lator. 


small volume, transfer to casserole, evaporate 
to dryness on water bath and dry in drying 
oven, preferably all night. The casserole is 
then placed on gauze over burner and heated 
until ammonia fumes cease to come off. 

(5) When reasonably cool, the sides are 
washed with water, a few drops of HCL 
added and solution heated. Boiling BaCl, 
is added from pipette; 2 or 3 drops will 
usually suffice. Then without stopping to 
filter off, the practically insoluble baritum 
sulphate, ammonia is added till slightly alka- 
line, a few drops of boiling ammonium car- 
bonate and a couple of drops of ammonium 
oxalate. Allow to settle at least one hour. 
Filter. Discard. Precipitate. 

(6) Evaporate filtrate to dryness on water 
bath; dry in oven; drive ammonium salts 
with heat. Cool, add water, a few drops 
of HCL and sufficient HgO to convert mag- 
nesia to hydroxide. 

(7) Evaporate to dryness. Apply heat to 
casserole over moving flame in such a man- 
ner that dull red glow is barely visible 
through the porcelain. Allow to cool and 
hlter off magnesia, washing with cold water 
and catching the filtrate in clean casserole. 

(8) Make filtrate ammoniacal in hot solu- 
tion. Add a few drops of hot ammonium 
carbonate and a couple of drops of hot am- 
monium oxalate. Allow to digest for one 
hour or more. Filter into weighted plati- 
num dish, washing with 1% ammonia so- 
lution. 

(9) Evaporate to dryness. Heat just to 
incipient redness to expel ammonia salts. 
Cool. Moisten residue with HCL. Evap- 
orate to dryness. Heat just to dull redness. 
Cool and weigh. Repeat procedure until 
constant weight is obtained. 

(10) Dissolve alkalies in water. Filter; 
wash thoroughly. Burn off filter paper and 
contents in the same platinum dish. Heat 
strongly, cool and weigh. Deduct this resi- 
due weight from weight before last filtra- 
tion. This represents alkalies alone when 
initial weight of dish is deducted. 


Final weight obtained « 0.5303 
(11) - 





Initial weight of material 








nu 











Percentage of water soluble alkali. 
Notes 


Numbers at left refer to corresponding 
numtered steps in the procedure. 


(1) This is the latest method issued by 
Engineering Experiment Station at Purdue 
University, and is accepted as standard. 

Co'd water is used to trap any water- 
proofing compound, so that it will not be car- 
ried into the filtrate, as well as to approach 
the temperature of water used in commercial 
practice. 

(2) A large excess of HCL requires cor- 
responding quantity of ammonia for neutral- 
ization, during which time considerable am- 
monium chloride is formed. Calcium car- 
bona‘e is not entirely precipitated in concen- 
trated ammonium chloride solution. 

Fifteen c.c. ammonium carbonate is usually 
sufficient. A few drops additional should be 
used to test the filtrate, however. 

The hot solution effects more complete 
precipitation with a larger grained precipi- 
tate, which settles more rapidly than when 
precipitated with the lump form. 

Settling for a period of less than one hour 
usually results in some lime being carried 
through the filter. 

A small amount of alkali is carried in the 
Thus a second precipitation to insure 
complete removal. 

(3) Calcium carbonate is less 
cold water than when hot. 


lime. 
soluble in 


Lime value is obtained in terms of CaO. 
It is then converted by molecular propor- 
tion to the most soluble form of lime in the 
material. If known to contain calcium hy- 
drate, that is used. If a sintered silica‘e, 
that is used. If unknown, a chemical anal- 
ysis of ignition loss and CO, will supply in- 
formation as to the ingredients. Using cal- 
cium hydrate as an example, the CaO con- 
verted to calcium hydrate divided by calcium 
hydrate found by chemical analysis of the 
sample, gives weight in grams dissolved. 
Now the MgO determined is converted to 
the most soluble form and multiplied by the 
weight in grams. The magnesium compound 
solubility divided by the calcium compound 
solubility gives factor which, when multi- 
plied by the percentage of magnesium com- 
pound gives weight of magnesium compound 
in the most soluble form of this part:cular 
material. That weight converted to mag- 
nesium hydroxide by molecular proportions 
gives the weight of magnesium hydroxide. 
The weight of magnesium hydroxide is in 
turn converted to magnesium chloride. The 
weight of HgO necessary to complete the 
reaction with magnesium chloride is ascer- 
tained likewise. 

(4) Evaporation on hot plate usually re- 
sults in material climbing over the sides of 
casserole. 

Decrepitation is bound to occur if casserole 
is heated after being taken to dryness on 
water bath unless material is first dried in 
oven. 

Watch glass and glass clips are left over 
casserole at first part of heating operation. 
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As soon as it is assured that no decrepita- 
tion will occur, they are removed. 

(5) Ammonium carbonate is used to elim- 
inate excess barium, and ammonium oxalate 
because it precipitates lime more efficiently. 

(6) Filtrate is taken to dryness and NH: 
salts driven off before addition of HgO, 
magnesia is soluble in the presence of am- 
monium salts. 

HgO is used to eliminate magnesia, as it 
is more rapid and, as found in this labor- 
atory, more efficient. The barium hydroxide 
method is very slow and cumbersome, as the 
barium is not completely removed after four 
dehydrations and re-precipitations. The am- 
monium carbonate method also has its dis- 
advantages in magnesia removal. 

The small excess of mercuric chloride and 
mercuric oxide is, of course, removed by the 
heat. 

(7) Magnesia is filtered with cold water 
as an extra precaution to trap any water- 
proofing compound that may have survived 
to this stage, and to better retain the finely 
divided flocculent the pyridine 
bases. The cold water readily dissolves 
the alkalies, even though the solubility values 
are not quite as high as with hot water. 

(8) This extra step of the ammonium car- 
bonate and oxalate precipitation serves sev- 
eral purposes. It assures further elimination 
of barium and lime and puts the filtrate in 
an ammoniacal state which, at the last dry- 


ash from 
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ing stage, is much more easily kept from 
spattering than the filtrate from the mag- 
nesia. 

(9) Full heat of a Meker burner will un- 
doubtedly volatilize some of the alkalies. 
For this reason, a dull red heat on platinum 
is used. 

Material should be watched very closely at 
the end of the evaporating period, as it will 
spatter some if allowed the hot plate’s heat 
at this stage. 

(10) Invariably, a milligram or so of in- 
soluble material is found at this stage, and 
should be taken into account, to arrive at the 
true weight of the alkalies. 

(11) Using factor 0.5303 assumes alkalies 
to be entirely sodium, which is seldom, if 
ever, true. It is used here because specifica- 
tions are based on maximum limit as Na.O. 


General 
It is true that alkali sulphates are not quite 
as volatile as are the chloride, but the chlor- 
ides evaporate faster, are less liable to loss 
from spattering and can be heated without 
volatilization, provided a reasonable amount 
of care is exercised. 
The dense variety of filter paper provides 
more thorough elimination. 
Ammonium carbonate solution is made up 
as follows: 
100 gms. ammonium carbonate. 
40 gms. ammonia. 
400 gms. distilled water. 


New Specifications for Boulder 
Dam Cement 


More Work, More Apparatus, More Mathematics, for 
Cement Chemists 


HE Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, received bids 
on 1,503,090 bbl. of portland cement at Den- 
ver, Colo., March 26. A copy of the speci- 
fications was received by Rock Propucts 
from Elwood Mead, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, together with a let- 
ter which states: “Inasmuch as these speci- 
fications constitute an important step in ad- 
vancing the art of concrete manufacture, 
which will exert a marked influence on con- 
crete specifications in the future, I thought 
you might wish to give this matter some 
publicity and perhaps editorial comment.” 
The book of specifications is a veritable 
up-to-date textbook on cement analysis and 
testing and it is to be hoped that the supply 
is sufficient to place it in the hands of. all 
cement company chemists and others inter- 
ested. 


Detail Requirements 


The specification requirements cover: (1) 
chemical composition; (2) compound com- 
position; (3) fineness; (4) soundness; (5) 





time of setting; (6) compressive strength; 
(7) heat of hydration. 

The chem:cal composition is fixed by the 
fo lowing limits: 

Loss on ignition (not to exceed) 3.00%. 

Insoluble residue (not to exceed) 0.85%. 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO*) 
ceed) 2.00%. 

Magnesia (MgQO) (not to exceed) 5.00%. 

The ratio of the percentage of iron oxide 
to percentage of aluminum oxide shall not 
exceed 1.5. 


(not to ex- 


The compound composition (method of 
determination described in detail) shall be 
within the following limits: 

Tricalcium silicate (3 CaO.S,0:) not more 
than 40%. 

Dicalcium silicate (2 CaO. S:O.) not more 
than 65%. 


Tricalcium aluminate (3 CaO.Al.O;) not 
more than 7%. 


Tetracalcium aluminoferrite 
O;.Fce:0*) not more than 20%. 
The specific surface, measured by the tur- 
bidimeter (described and illustrated), shall 


(4 CaO.AlL 
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not be less than 1700 nor more than 2300 
sq. sm. per gram. 

The time of initial set shall be in less 
than 60 min., and the final set within 10 hr. 

The compressive strength of 2 x 4-in. 
cylinders (1:3) shall be not less than 1000 
Ib. per sq. in., 7 days, and 2000 Ib. 28 days. 
The 28-day strength must be at least 35% 
higher than the 7-day. 


The cumulative heat of hydration shall 
not exceed 65 cal. per gram at 7 days and 
75 cal. at 28 days. The method of testing 
is described in detail. 


Testing Methods 


The method of chemical analysis is de- 
scribed and includes determination of (A) 
loss on ignition (two methods described) 
(B) insoluble residue; (C) sulphuric anhy- 
dride; (D) silica; (E) ferric oxide and 
alumina; (F) ferric oxide; (G) calcium 
oxide; (H) magnesia. 

The method of analyzing for compound 
composition is that of Dr. Pogue in Paper 
No. 21, Portland Cement Association Fel- 
lowship, “Calculation of the Compounds in 
Portland Cement.” An abstract is given in 
this specification, which includes graphs to 
facilitate the work. 

For determining fineness, or surface area, 
the use of the Wagner turbidimeter is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 
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The heat of hydration is determined by 
the method described in detail in the speci- 
fication, “or by the use of modified equip- 
ment and methods of procedure of equiva- 
lent accuracy.” The method described in- 
cludes the application of differential cal- 
culus, so if the test is generally adopted 
cement chemists will have to get out some 
of their school books, if they are to under- 
stand what they are about. 

Details of the calorimeter are given in an 
accompanying plate. The determination of 
the heat capacity is by electrical methods 
using a precision potentiometer, galvanom- 
eter, and a calibrated precision 1/10 sec. stop 
watch. The apparatus for measuring the 
temperature within the calorimeter consists 
of a platinum resistance thermometer, Muel- 
ler temperature bridge, high sensitivity gal- 
vanometer and mercury commutator. The 
accompanying samples of a work sheet give 
an idea of the data and mathematics in- 
volved. 


Publications Received 


A Sedimentation Method for Deter- 
mination of the Particle Size of Finely 
Divided Materials (such as Hydrated 
Lime), by Dana L. Bishop; U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Research Paper RP642, 12 pp. Gives 
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theory of sedimentation method, description 
of method, etc., using butyl alechol, compari- 
son with microscopic method. Important to 
research workers on lime because of relation 
of particle size and size distribution to 
physical properties of lime. 

“Here’s How It’s Built with Concrete”; 
Portland Cement Asscciation booklet (20 
pp.) ; handsomely printed and illustrated to 
emphasize the outstanding qualities of hon- 
estly built fireproof homes. 


Quarry Accidents, 1932; Bulletin 376, 
60 pp.; U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Mines: Summary of statistics, show- 
ing causes of accidents. As usual, the prin- 
cipal cause of quarry accidents in 1932 was 
falling rock or overburden. Explosives came 
second. 


The Flotation of Alabama Graphite 
Ores; by B. W. Gandrud, G. D. Coe, C.S. 
Benefield, and I. N. Skeltcn: United States 
Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
3225; 20 pp.: Conclusions are that enough 
sulphuric acid should be added to oxidized 
flotation pulp to make pH values 3.0 to 5.0; 
which will simplify flow sheets. Unoxidized 
pulps gave acid reactions without treatment. 
Commercial concentrates with fairly  satis- 
factory recoveries were obtained from all 
oxidized ores by grinding the primary flota- 
tion concentrates and retreating them in a 
second stage of flotation. 




















SAMPLE DATA SHEET SUPPLEMENTARY COMPUTATION SHEET 
Calorimeter 
Time Temperature T 
(t) (T) Ge Dates 2-15-34 
mine @¢ Ohms ohms Results Date: 2015-34 % ° 228818 ee = 2.9727 © =.1388 
r) 2.8258 Gs 01388 Cement: Noe 1169 = _ Coment: Wo. 1169 
1 66 & Age: 7 Days Vs = 228880 7 25s = .00082 Age: 7 Deys 
: pd ° 3.0969 + 3.0949 
3 85 10 T, 200082 Test: Noe 1 i 9 + 209727 = 61282 Test: Noe 1 
¢ 98 & 
5 302 9 
6 ie ee * 1282 Wt, Calorimeter vy + Se = =.00040 
7 2.8519 9 Sample :4.2015¢ 
8 27 8 
. 35 8 Vx 20004 Vs "$,K+w 200082 = -.1388 K +w 
s 10 4 S Loss on 1gn.27.47% 
11 52 8 Ve "PK +w -.00040 = 1282 K+w 
12 228360 8 Aty 9. (Subtracting) e e =. 
—— K = =.00466 
14 977 
” = K 000466 w * .00082 — (-.1388 x =.00466) = .000173 
8 
x17 84 Total correction L = Kf, At, + wA 
18 81 w 2000173 ™ he 
19 77 GP, At, (by trapezoidal rule): 1/2 first ordinate = 1.4180 
20 72 2 last ordinate = 1.5485 
21 3.0969 3 OT Uncorr. 22609 Sum intermediate 
& ordinates = 24.7568 
23 61 4 Kp ,dtx +0045 Sum PT TESS 
K 24 57 4 Subt.Thath = Atx = 26.7543 
25 53 +. G, Aty un 
26 3.0949 4 wit, =.0016 
4 cae Kg, At_ = =.00466 x .9690 = -.00451 
28 41 4 bf corr. 22638 «== 2.630°C, a 
29 whtx = .000175x9. = .00 
30 L @ «. 
ATx(uncorr.)#3.0969-2.8360 © 22609 
L (total corrections) a —(-.0029) 
OT, (corr.) * “726505 0G. ohms 
Hs Heat copectty, x Otx foorre), 
Cc . aad °° 
0-8 : se30 ts 908.8 citec/gren eww ne to degrees x sample x (l- loss on igne) 
. ee = 544.5 oals./gram. 
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CEMENT PLANTS FIGHT 


SILICOSIS RACKET 


OES EMPLOYMENT in or about a 
D cement mill predispose workers to sili- 
cosis or tuberculosis? 

That’s the question that the cement in- 
dustry answers in the negative, while cer- 
tain plaintiffs, appearing more numerous of 
late, are proceeding to test the issue in the 
courts. 

The first “silicosis” case against a port- 
land cement manufacturer in Illinois came 
to trial recently in the Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago. After a solid week of legal combat 
the case was terminated on March 3, on 
completion of the plaintiff's evidence, by the 
Court granting the defendant’s motion for 
an instructed verdict. 


The court held that the plaintiff had failed 
to make a prima facie case. In plain lan- 
guage, the plaintiff’s case collapsed in utter 
defeat before presentation of any evidence 
whatsoever by the defendant. 

Almost simultaneously, the first two “sili- 
cosis” cases against a Missouri cement man- 
ufacturing company came to trial in the Cir- 
cuit Court at St. Louis, and after hard 
fought legal contests, resulted in victory for 
the two plaintiffs, in one case carrying a 
judgment of $25,000 and in the other, $15,- 
(00. These suits are sure to be appealed. 


The winning of these cases by plaintiffs 
led to the immediate filing of a number of 
further suits against the defendant. Con- 
cerns in the vicinity other than cement man- 
ufacturers face an aggregate of some 300 
suits of the same general character. Dis- 
tinction may be made in the case of the 
cement manufacturers because of the fact 
that their dust is known to contain only 
about 1% of free silica, and that dust con- 
centrations are far below the determined 
“danger” point. Consequently in the minds 
of most of the cement fraternity these suits 
are purely rackets and must be dealt with 
as such, 


Industry Felt Safe from Attack 


Since the report of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service upon the results of a 
three-year study of the dust problem of the 
manufacturer of portland cement (Public 
Health Bulletin 176, April, 1928), until a 
recent time, it has been conceded by all of 
the leading authorities that dust incident to 
that industry did not predispose the workers 
to silicosis or tuberculosis—nor in fact to 
any disease of the respiratory organs, which 
tended to become chronic in nature and to 
result in any permanent disability. The cal- 
cium dust of the cement was apparently 
beneficial to active pulmonary tuberculosis 
because of an apparent tendency to acceler- 
ate calcification resulting in closing off the 
tubercles. 

The industrial disease racket, though it 








sprang up like a mushroom, has developed 
with the strength of a mighty tree to the 
point where it bids fair to make the liquor, 
kidnapping, and even the labor rackets look 
insignificant by comparison of the amounts 
involved, the losses caused to the public, and 
the enormous profits received and the small 
risks incurred by the racketeer. 


The state of Missouri may be said to be a 
paradise for this type of racketeering. Under 
its laws nine jurors out of twelve may de- 
cide a case. While the laws against barratry 
and champerty are still in existence, they 
have apparently been forgotten. Plaintiffs’ 
attorneys have employed runners or solicitors 
who have combed the state, paying particu- 
lar attention, of course, to the unemployed. 
At first they confined themselves to cases 
where there was some disability, but more 
lately incidents have been reported where 
solicitation has been carried on amongst 
workers still engaged in active work and who 
have no apparent symptoms of disability 
other than dust on their clothing as they 
come from work and some outward appear- 
ance of age. It is reported that as much as 
$25 a case is paid to the solicitors for every 
signed contract brought in. The cases are 
taken on a 50% contingent basis and notices 
under the attorney’s lien law are promptly 
served upon the employers. 

The intended plaintiff is given a more or 
less thorough examination. As every doctor 
knows, an X-ray picture taken of the chest 
of any adult in any walk of life will almost 
invariably show some fibrosis or scar tissue 
and in a large majority of cases some so- 
called calcification indicating a closed tuber- 
culosis condition. Furthermore, every hu- 
man being from the cradle to the grave is 
subjected to inhaling dust, which may or 
may not have a high silica content, but which 
over a period of time will certainly cause a 
change in the lung picture. This, of course, 
is particularly true in environments where 
dust is likely to be prevalent, such as great 
cities or dusty and dry localities. 

So many of the cases have been brought 
and so little has been known about the true 
nature of the disease of silicosis or silico- 
tuberculosis that few of the cases have been 
tried in a thorough and scientific manner. 
The results have been what are often re- 
ferred to in the legal profession as “sloppy” 
decisions. Unjust criticisms have been made 
of the courts on account of these decisions. 
Of course, neither the trial nor reviewing 
courts can be expected or required to go be- 
yond the confines of the records presented to 
them, and if the cases are not presented in 
a thorough and scientific manner the judges 
cannot be presumed to have or to apply the 
technical knowledge necessary to a fair de- 
cision. 
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With any sort of ingenuity and co-opera- 
tion from the medical and engineering pro- 
fession it is simple for the plaintiff to make 
a prima facie case or to make a case that 
will stand up on appeal, unless the defense 
is prepared carefully, methodically and thor- 
oughly with able medical and scientific as- 
sistance. Such assistance was had in the re- 
cent Chicago case and as a result of it, the 
so-called experts testifying for the plaintiff 
were confounded. In passing, it would be 
interesting to note that one of these so-called 
medical experts testified in substance that 
he had examined and diagnosed between 
three and four hundred cases of pneumono- 
coniosis, but he admitted under cross-exam- 
ination that only one of all these cases had 
come to him independently of plaintiff’s 
lawyers. 

While the instructed verdict in this first 
case tried against the cement industry in Chi- 
cago is very encouraging and it is believed 
will do much to discourage the solicitation 
and prosecution of similar cases, yet the 
problem should be attacked by the organi- 
zation of information clearing houses to list 
and analyze every case filed. Co-operation 
must be secured from the defendant indus- 
tries to finance the investigation of solicita- 
tion and framing of these cases and the 
prosecution of persons that may be found to 
have been engaged in conspiracies to obtain 
money under false pretenses or to induce or 
suborn perjury or those indulging in other 
unlawful and corrupt practices in connection 
with such cases. Co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American, 
state and local bar associations should be 
obtained so as to discipline or cancel the 
license to practice of lawyers and doctors 
who have indulged in dishonest practices in 
such cases. Pressure must be brought to 
bear upon liability and industrial insurance 
companies to aid. 


Often the settlement of these cases with 
attorneys amounts to something little short 
of blackmail. Every such settlement only 
encourages and stimulates the racket which 
today has developed to the point of serious 
interference with the national industrial re- 
covery. 


Lime 

Diamond Springs Lime Co., near Placcr- 
ville, Calif., recently made a shipment of 
45 tons of lime to Mej Chontales, San Juan 
del Sur, a town in southwest Nicaragua. 
The lime was packed in 900 steel drums 
which were “packed” in from the coast on 
the backs of burros. 


© © 


Louisiana Products Corp., Shreveport, 
La., W. G. Gray, president, plans a chem- 
ical plant near Winnfield, La., to produce 
lime, calcium chloride, sodium sulphate and 
kindred products, to cost between $500,000 
and $1,000,000. The limestone will come 
from the quarry formerly operated by the 
Southern Minerals Co. 





From Rock Products’ 


San Francisco Bay Bridge Aggre- 


gates—A Correction 


HE Epitor: The March issue of Rock 
Z Preorne contains an interesting article 
on the concrete for the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge. 

In the interest of accuracy we would like 
to draw your attention to certain errors in 
this article which concern ourselves. It sets 
forth that wet mix concrete is being used 
exclusively in this work and is being sup- 
plied by the Henry J. Kaiser Co. in mixer 
barges. The third paragraph of the article 
states that the aggregates come from a group 
of producers, including among others the 
California Rock & Gravel Co. 


Wet mix concrete is not being used ex- 
clusively on the job and the California Rock 
& Gravel Co. did not participate in sup- 
plying aggregates for the wet mix, as your 
article states. 

The Healy Tibbitts Construction Co. has 
the contract for the anchorage and Pier 1 
on the San Francisco end of the bridge, 
which is generally conceded to be one of the 
most important units of the work, running 
considerably in excess of $1,000,000. This 
company is mixing its own concrete on the 
job; and the sand and gravel, approximat- 
ing about 200,000 tons, is being supplied ex- 
clusively by the California Rock & Gravel 
Co. 

The anchorage is a block of concrete 108 
ft. x 184 ft., which rests on and is keyed 
into rock at El. minus 30, and will extend to 
El. plus 160. The top of the anchorage in- 
corporates the double deck roadway within 
its limits. Steel anchorage girders and eye- 
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bars to which the cables are to be attached 
are imbedded in the concrete. 


The viaduct is a double-decked, reinforced- 
concrete structure 325 ft. long and 70 ft. 
wide, extending from the west face of the 
anchorage to a point on Rincon Hill where 
the ground surface rises to meet the lower 
deck elevation. The topography is quite 
rugged under this structure as the lower 
deck upon leaving the anchorage is 100 it. 
above the ground. 

Piers A and B are spread footings each 
27 ft. x 104 ft. excavated to 35 ft. below 
street level. These piers support 377 ft. 
steel spans not carried by cables. 

Pier No. 1 is being built in a steel sheet 
pile cofferdam 56 ft. x 112 ft. and rock 
bottom is at El. — 60, which is 72 ft. below 
street level. From El. — 60 this pier will 
rise to El. + 188, in solid concrete pylons. 
This pier supports a steel rocker truss over 
which the cable moves in its expansion and 
contraction. 


There are 105,000 cu. yd. of concrete in 
Contract No. 3, distributed as follows: 
Anchorage, 68,000 cu. yd.; viaduct, 10,000 
cu. yd.; Piers A and B, 7,000 cu. yd.; and 
Pier No. 1, 20,000 cu. yd. 

To mix the concrete in these various units 
the contractor has built a most modern 
plant. Railroad track storage has been pro- 
vided for about 50 cars of aggregate. Bot- 
tom dump cars spill into hoppers that feed 
a belt conveyor which in turn loads a 
bucket elevator, carrying the material to 
gravity storage. 

Four sizes of aggregate are being fur- 
nished, two sands and two rocks up to 2%4-in. 
size. Toledo Scale equipment for measur- 


Concrete-mixing plant of the Healy Tibbitts Construction Co. on San Francisco 
anchorage of the Bay Bridge—Aggregates furnished by California Rock and 
Gravel Co. 
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Readers 


ing aggregates and cement is being used, 
Water is measured by volume. Bulk cement 
is handled by the Fuller-Kinyon system 
from cars to a silo and then to the mixer 
by means of a screw conveyor. 





The mix is under the constant control and 
supervision of the resident engineer for the 
State of California, N. W. Reese. 


An excellent grading of aggregate is fur- 
nished. Extremely workable and satisfac- 
tory mixes without the use of admixtures 
result from the careful and cooperative 
supervision of the State’s representatives, the 
excellent grading and quality of aggregate 
and the first class batching and mixing 
equipment. A 2-cu. yd. mixer with a capacity 
of 50 cu. yd. per hour is being used. 

The concrete in the anchorage is being 
placed by means of a guy derrick and a 
4-cu. yd. bottom-dump bucket. 

F. W. Er in, 

Vice-President, California Rock & Gravel 

Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 12, 1934. 


* * * 


A Bouquet or Two! 


HE Epitor: I have just read your edito- 
te on the front page of Rock Prop- 
ucts for March and I want you to know that 
your expression of the idea that the best 
way to loosen credits is to improve earn- 
ing capacity of business is certainly well 
expressed. In all the articles I have read 
during this period of depression it crystal- 
lizes probably the most important factor. 


If the administration and code admin- 
istrators can be made to constantly feel this 
necessity through just such articles I believe 
a great deal of the pressure which is now 
being applied to break down prices through 
preventing price publication, etc., would be 
relieved. 

Puitip L. Corson. 

Plymouth Meeting, Penn., 

March 13, 1934. 


* * * 


“Hearty Accord” 


THE Epitor: I am taking the first op- 
portunity to express my appreciation of the 
editorials appearing in the March issue of 
Rock Propvcts: Whether I agreed with 
them or not, I would certainly admire the 
courage it took to express your convictions 
so forcibly on the Government’s tactics in 
the business and industrial worlds, particu- 
larly as related to your field of endeavor. 
Since, however, I am in such hearty accord 
with your present thinking, it is very easy 
to wish on you an extra large bouquet. 

Hersert F, Kriece. 


Toledo, Ohio, 
March 6, 1934. 
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Editorial Comments 


All signs point to the development of residential building 
on a huge scale as a spur to recovery in the capital or dur- 


able goods industries. Large housing 


Residential programs have already been under- 
Market for taken in European countries faced with 


Rock Products the same problem of unemployment. 
In this country the spending of bil- 
lions on housing is rapidly gaining new converts from week 
to week. Financially or economically sound or not, ade- 
quate and decent housing has a strong appeal to all socially- 
minded people. It is one way of sharing immediately the 
achievements of modern engineering and industry—modern 
wealth—one that will not much longer be ignored by a 
socialist-inclined government. The question naturally 
arises, are rock products producers and manufacturers pre- 
pared to get their share of this business that inevitably is 
approaching? We doubt if they are. 


With the exception of lime and gypsum manufacturers, 
whose chief market for building products has always been 
residential and commercial construction, rock products pro- 
ducers have had their attention and talents always focused 
on markets which required large individual shipments— 
highways, dams, bridges, and public works generally. They 
have largely ignored, or left to the building supply dealer, 
the development of the small order market for residential 
building. The building supply dealer, naturally, is most 
interested in making the largest possible profit, and there 
is very little profit in retailing most rock products, com- 
pared to the profit in lumber and a host of other buildng 
products—particularly is this true of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and slag. 


Although the Portland Cement Association has done, 
and is now doing, some effective promotional work in the 
residential field, it has a long way to go to get the public 
as thoroughly conscious of the possibilities of cement as it 
is of lumber, or brick, or even of steel. Lumber and brick 
have been the traditional home-building materials for so 
many generations that their use is familiar enough to be 
in nursery rhymes, such as “The Three Little Pigs,” while 
the use of steel has an element of novelty, which has ap- 
pealed to the popular imagination, in spite of the short time 
its use has been actively promoted. There is no element 
of novelty in the use of concrete and it is too familiar to 
the average citizen as the material of construction of pave- 
ments, dams, bridges, and other drab and often unsightly 
structures, to have any appeal to the imagination. 


Moreover, cement manufacturers alone should not be 
compelled to carry the entire burden of promoting con- 
crete. The crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag pro- 
ducers should share almost equally in the dollars and cents 
value of the concrete market, and in point of tonnage should 
get a much larger proportion than do cement manufactur- 
ers. While the average citizen probably has some concep- 
tion of what portland cement is, and knows that it is a 





manufactured product, he is seldom aware that the aggre- 
gates he must use with cement to make the best concrete 
also require careful preparation and are also articles of 
commerce. All sand, gravel or stone, from whatever source, 
are the same to him. 


If ever an educational—advertising 





and promotional—job was needed, it is for the purpose of 
selling the proper use of good clean, durable concrete ag- 
gregates to the average citizen home owner. 

The state of Illinois has little or no lumber industry; 
it has a wealth of mineral industries -whose prosperity de- 
pends largely on construction. It has a very live State 
Geological Survey and a very able, energetic, go-getting 
chief geologist—Dr. M. M. Leighton—who is constantly 
seeking to find and develop markets for these minerals, as 
well as to develop new mineral products. Recently, prob- 
ably largely at his instigation, there was held a conference 
on home building, at which special emphasis was placed on 
the mineral resources of Illinois available for home build- 
ing. An impressive list of national and state professional 
and industrial associations cooperated. No association of 
rock products producers or manufacturers was represented. 
The Illinois Clay Manufacturers’ Association was, and a 
superintendent of the Illinois Brick Co. made good use of 
the opportunity to get in a 
masonry. 


paper on reinforced brick 


All these speakers emphasized the need and desire for 
“efficient, attractive, safe, economical, quiet, fireproof 
homes.” Certainly the men who attended are going to be 
important factors when the Federal home-building program 


in Illinois materializes. Producers of rock products could 


have gleaned many good sales arguments, from the very 
ones whom in all probability they will have to sell in the 
near future. For example the head of the department of 
architecture of the University of Illinois said: 


All materials used in the low-cost house must be so selected and 
so used as to reduce obsolescence and depreciation to a minimum. 
The mineral resources of Illinois offer a great undeveloped field 
which, when used, will reduce these losses. . . . The tendency is 
to look for something unusual, something new, but the solution 
will come from some simple combination of common raw materials. 
The first cost of a house may be cheaper in one form of construc- 
tion than in another, but will the total cost over a period of years 
be the less? A fire-resisting, well-insulated, well-built house will 
usually have a higher initial cost, but over a period of years this 
house may be the cheaper. . . . The people of this country will 
not become nomads, living in tin houses on wheels; they want real 
homes. These homes must be designed to suit the needs and tastes 
of each family, not built by the hundreds, all alike. Illinois has 
the raw materials, and it is up to human genius to so use from 
this great storehouse the right combinations of materials, so treated, 
so assembled, so arranged, that this moderate-priced house will 
become a reality within the next decade. 


Is there any group of building material producers and 
manufacturers more capable of supplying the type of home 
described than those in the rock products industry? Not 
ten years hence, but right now. 
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Recent Quotations on Rock Products Securities 





Stock 


Allentown P. C., com.*....... 
Allentown P. C., pfd.47........ 
Alpha P. C., com...... isshaeue 
An 2 MAF os isk oneness 
Amalgamated Phos. 6’s, ’3647.. 
American Aggregates, com.*§,. 
American Aggregates, pfd.48... 
American Aggregates, 6's, Ist 

mtg. 3/6’s, 1943, new*®...... 
American Aggrs., 6’s, °43, 
American L. and S., 
Arundel Corp., com.*.......... 


Bessemer L. and C., Class A‘47, 


Bessemer L. and C., Ist 6%4’s, 
RE Te eee 
Bessemer L. and C., cert. of 


Rr er er 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s‘7... 
Boston S. and G., new com.37. 
Boston S. and G., new 7% pfd. 37 


Boston S. and G., 7’s, 193487... 
California Art Tile, A®........ 
California Art Tile, B®......... 
Calaveras Cement, com......... 
Calaveras Cement, 7% pfd..... 
Canada Cement, com.......... ‘ 
Canada Cement, pfd........... E 
Canada Cement, 54s, 194 ° 


Canada Crushed Stone bonds’ 
Canada Crushed Stone, com.*.. 
Certainteed Products, com..... 
Certainteed Products, pfd..... 
Certainteed Products, 5s, 48. 
Cleveland Quarries ............ 
Consol, Cement. Ist 64's, ‘41" 
Consolidated Cement, pfd. wits 
Consolidated Oka S. and G. 
(Canada) 614’s%2......... be 
Consol, Rock Prod., com*’...... 
Consol. Rock Prod., pfd.47..... 
Consol. Rock Prod., units*?..... 
Construction Mat., com.47..... 
Construction Mat., pfd.47...... 
Consumers Rock & Gravel, ist 
BEG, Dee A, OR kn wevewsvas 
Goosen. PP. G., Jat C'a" 2.00.2 ; 
Coplay Cement Mfg., pfd.47.. 
Coplay Cement Mfg., Bs, "4147. 


Dewey P. ©.. com.®.. ....62. : 
Tolese and Shepard............ 
Dufferin Pav. & Cr. Stone, com. 


Dufferin Pav. & Cr. Stone, pfd. 
Raison P. ©., ecom.*....cccccee 
Réison PF. C., pra.*...... pews 


Federal P. C. 614’s, 194147..... 
Florida Port. Cement 64's, ’37 


a I icsie s cinccens 
Giant: P.-C... pO 200 

Gyp. Lime & Riakiestins, Lta.. 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine 51%’ s, 


PER sees esceee ee eeseceereeees 


Hermitage Cement, com.47..... 
Hermitage Cement, pfd.47...... 


Ideal Cement 5’s, 
Ideal Cement, com............. 
Indiana Limestone 6’s‘7....... 
International Cement bonds, 5’s, 


1948 
International Cement. com. 


Kelley Island L. and T. 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 614’s, 1933. 
Ky. Cons. Stone, ‘47 
Ky. Cons. Stone, : 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 1% pfd. i SO 
Ky. Cons. Stone,ist Mtg. ead st6 
Ky. Cons. Bg ae a o's o'sip oe 
Ky Rock Asphalt, com. ‘e: Pasiice ors 
Ky. Rock Asphalt, pfd.. 
Ky. Rock Asphalt 6%" Ss, 
Kentucky Stone, com.4........ 
Kentucky Stone, pfd. a vis aaetaie ate 


Tereeeene Foss isc5a dence 

Lawrence P. C., 514’s, 194247. 
ee a RR ee 
Oe ae OR eee 
Louisville Cement*........... » 
Lyman-Richey 1st 6’s, 193547.. 


Marbelite Corp., 

SR Soules ctawin o's ale Ridin. d x 
Marbelite Corp., pfd.4°......... 
Marquette Cement, com.4’..... 
Marquette Cement, pfd.47...... 
— Cem. Mfg. ist 5's, 


com. (cement 


Marquette “Cem. “Mfg. 
193546 


Material Service Corp. 47 
McCrady-Rodgers, 


a ae 


1st 6's, 


Date, 


4-19-34 
4-19-24 
4-16-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-3 

4-10-34 
4-10-34 


4-10-34 
4-10-34 
4-10-34 
4-10-34 


4-19-34 
4-10-2 


4-10-34 
4-19-53 

4-10-34 
4-10-54 
4-10-34 


4-10-34 
4-10-34 
4-12-34 
4-12-34 
4- 9-34 
4- 9-34 
4-10-24 


419.34 


4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 


4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-83 
4-19-3 


4-19-34 
4-21-34 
4- 9-3 
4- 9-3 


4-19-38 
4-19-34 


4-19-34 
4- 6-34 


4-19-34 
4-19-34 
4- 9-34 


4-10-34 


4-19-34 
4-19-34 


4-19-34 
4-21-35 
4-19-34 


4-21-34 
4-16-34 


4-19-34 
4-18-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 


4-21-34 
4-19-34 
4-16-3 

4-16-34 
4-19-34 
4-19-34 


4-19-34 
4-19-54 


4-19-34 
4-19-34 


sid 


4% 


100 
30 


2 


73% 
281, 


— 
id 


= 


+ 
+ SGQCrAIwWworow- 


- & 


Asked 


51% 


85 $1.75 qu. 


SRR 


QV 
V4 


1¥ 
TS 
actual sale 


6 actual sale 
91 


"6% 
actual sale 
22° 
» 


He bO CO DO 


moo 


Boo Set 


80 

13 
actual sale 
actual sale 


2 
4 
35 
68 


4 
17 


Y% actual sale 


a 


50 


102 
34 
16 


actual sale 
29% 


12 
6 


th 


‘ r 
subject 
8 


25¢ qu. 


1.75 qu. Jan. 15, 


25¢ qu. 


15¢ qu. 


‘871% qu. Apr. 2, ’3t 


Dividen1 


Mar. 15, 


Apr. 


Apr. 2, 


*S4 


2,°34 


"34 


"34 


Apr. 1, ’34 


Stock 
McCrady-Rodgers, 7% Lacs aftr 
mecess F.C, OMS. 6c ceccecs 
Medusa P. C., pfd. “7. Saale ni 
Michigan L, aud C., com.*,.... 


ne. . Ne SO aa 
Meee Ee. 0, COUN so sce kicccs 
Monolith P. C., 8%, pfd.®..... 
Monolith P. C. units*7........ a< 
Monolith P. C., 1st Mtg. 6’s®.. 
Monolith Portland, Midwest®... 


National Cem. (Can.), 1st 7’s4 
National Gypsum A, com....... 
National Gypsum, pfd.......... 
National Gypsum 6's*7.......... 
National L. & S., 614's, , 104s 
Nazareth Cement, com,47,... 

Nazareth Cement, pfd.47....... 
Newaygo P. C.. Ist 614’s. 
New England Lime 6’s, ’3514, 
N. Y. Trap Rock 1st 6's, 1946. 
N. Y. Trap Rock, 7% pfd.4... 
North Amer. Cement 1st 614’ gi? 
North Amer. Cement, com.47.. 
North Amer. Cement, 7% pfd. a7 
North Shore Mat. 1st > re 
Northwestern States P. C...... 
Northwestern Port. Cem., units® 


Ohio River S. 
Ohio River S. 
Ohio River S. 


and G., com.... 
and G., Ist pfd.. 
and G., 2d pfd.. 
Ohio River S. and G., 6’s...... 
Oregon P. C., com.@.<.... 
Oregon P. C., pfd.47...... 


Pacific Coast Aggr., 
Pacific Coast Aggr.. 
Pac. Coast Agegr., 614’s 8. ae 
Pacifie Coast Agers., ag *g940 
Pacific Coast Cement’ 6's 
Pacifie P. C. 
Pacific P. C., 
Pacific P. C. 6's, 
Pacifie ‘P..-©.. 644'4,;. pt. c:.4. 6: 
Peerless Cement, com.*?...... 
Peerless Cement, pfd.47... 
Penn.-Dixie Cement, com...... 
Penn.-Dixie Cement, pfd....... 
Penn.-Dixie Cement. 6’s A, °41. 
Penn, Glass Sand Corp., pfd.‘7. 
Penn. Glass ag ae 6's47,. 
Petoskey P. C., 
Petoskey P. C., oe 1935-'3848, 
a ee ee SPE rere 
Port Stockton Cem., 


com.?°,.,, 





Republic P. C., 6’s, 194347.... 
Riverside Cement, A®.......... 
Riverside Cement, B®.......... 
Riverside Cement, pfd.®........ 
Rockland and Rockport Lime, 

iia sie idee WS Snes e w'9 00's 


Sandusky Cement 6’s‘7........ 
Sandusky Cement 614’s 

Ee ctw nian caenaee ae Se 
Santa-Cruz P. C., com.®........ 
Schumacher Wallboard, com.*7.. 


Schumacher Wallboard, ;fd.°.. 
Regent Bit. 2. ©, Wa ss cscc cc 
Signal Mt. P. C., 6’s, ’36®..... 
Southwestern P. C., units*?... 
Standard Paving & Mat. (Can- 
eg Sap 
Standard Paving & Mat., pfd.. 
eeret PG BO vccecsacs. 


CEN i cack o's is e's 


Teaty fF. C., aelte™...5 i6cses 
Trimty Po C.,. COO . ovis ccccs . 
Trinity P. C., pfd.47.. 


U. 8S. Gypsum, com.......... “% 
ee ee: ee rs 


WN a Ils ie Sako a ci0 oie cae 
Warner Co., ww., Ist 6's#7.... 
Warner Co., ex.w., 1st 6’s47... 
Warner Co.. com. (sold at auc- 

tion Philadelnhia) .......... 
Warner Co., pfd. (sold at auc- 

tion,. Philadelphia)........... 
Whitehall Cem. Mfg., com.*.. 
Whitehall Cem. Mfg., pfd.47.. 
Wisconsin L. & C., 1st 6’s, 13341 
Wisconsin L. & C. 614's!7. vies 
Wolverine P. C., com.4”........ 


Toetite PB. C., A, COM. 0668s 


Quotations by: 
& Sons, Ltd.. Winnipeg, Man. 
Hobhs & Arnuld, Boston. 
42Nesbitt, Thompson & Co., 
Il. “Anderson Plotz and Co., 


- 'F—Flat. 
dends of $1.92% a share, 





®A. E. White Co., 
14First Wisconsin Co., "Milwaukee, Wis. 
40Martin Jndge, 
Toronto. 


Date Bid Asked Dividend 
4-19-34 40 45 
4-19-34 9 11 
4-19-3 40 45 
4-19-3 65 70 
4-13-34 7% actual sale 
4-19-34 75 5 2% Mar. 15, *3 
4-10-35 14% 24% 
4-10-34 4 a 25¢ Mar. 10, ‘31 
4-19-34 10 12 
4-10-34 81 83 
4-10-34 40¢ 65e 
4- 9-34 95 eandie 
4-21-24 6% 74% 
4-21-54 76 78 
4-19-34 85 90 
4-19-34 70 75 
4-19-34 5 8 
4-19-34 30 35 
4-10-34 . 46 

- 9-34 10 
4-21-34 61% actual sale 
4-19-34 subject 
4-19-34 20 25 
4-19-34 1 z - 
4-19-34 3 5 
4-19-34 45 50 
4-21-34 pa) eo $1.50 Jan. 2, '34 
4-10-34 37 40 
4-18-34 athe 5 
4-18-34 2% aes 
4-18-34 oie * 
2-20-34 10 12 
4-19-34 5 10 
4-19-34 40 5 
4- 9-34 5e eres 

- 9-3 15¢ 25¢ 

- 9-34 164% F 18 F 
4- 9-3 2 4 
4- 9-34 97 me 
4- 9-34 4 54 
4- 9-34 32 36 
4- 9-34 991 oie 
4- 9-34 30 mee 
4-19-23 Yu % 
4-19-34 1 2 
4-21-3 64% 6% 
4-16-34 24 27% 
4-21-3 76 = actual sale 
4-19-34 7 75 $1.75 Apr. 1, °54 
4-19-34 97 100 
4-10-34 40 45 
4-10-34 43 46 
4-16-34 1: 2 
4-10-34 No market 
4-19-34 60 66 
4-10-34 7% 8% 20c May 1, '34 
4-10-34 1 2 
4-10-34 77 80 1.50 qu. May 1, °34 
4-19-34 2 3 
4-19-34 49 45 
4-19-34 45 50 
4-10-34 3% 52 $1.00 qu. Apr. 1, "54 
4-19-34 1 3 
4-10-34 1% 31% 
4-10-53 8 10 
4-10-34 15% 781% 
4- 9-34 100 100% 
4- 9-34 4 actual sale 
4- 9-34 21% actusl sale 
4- 9-34 26 27 55e May 1, ’34t 
4- 9-34 5% 7% 55c May 1, "34t 
4-19-34 25 30 
4-19-34 4 7 

4-19-34 3 28 

4-21-34 41% 42 25e qu. Apr. 2, ‘34 
4-21-34 127 128 1.75 qu. Apr. 2, ’34 
4-19-34 7% 9 

4-19-34 20 * 8 

4-19-34 20 bs 

3- 7-34 2% actual sale 

3- 7-34 7% actual sale 

4-19-34 35 45 

4-19-34 50 55 

4-19-34 90 95 

4-19-24 90 95 

4-19-34 2 3 

4- 9-34 1% 2 

San Francisco, Calif. James Richardson 


Chicago, 


Jr.. and Co., San Francisco. 
46First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
SHewitt, 


8s7Wise 
Calif. 


Tadin & Co., New York, 


+The payment is on arrears and leaves accumulated unpaid divi- 
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Riverside Cement Co., Riverside, Calif., 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the $6 cumulative first preferred 
and a dividend of 20 cents on the Class A 
$1.25 cumulative participating stock. Both 
dividends are payable May 1 to stock of 
record April 14. The declaration on the 
Class A stock, which is not to be construed 
as a regular rate, is the second payment this 
year, a dividend of 47% cents having been 
paid February 1. After payment on the cur- 
rent 20 cents dividend, accumulated dividends 
will amount to $3.55 a share. 
© o> 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., declared two monthly dividends on 
the Class A stock at the regular monthly 
rate of 27% cents, aggregating 55 cents, both 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 23. 
The payment is on arrears and leaves accu- 
mulated unpaid dividends of $1.92%4 cents 
a share. 
© © © 
Limestone Products Corp. of America, 
Newton, N. J., For 1933: Net loss after 
depreciation, bad debts, depletion, interest, 
taxes and other charges, $12,669. 
© ¢ 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allen- 
town, Penn., reports for 12 months ended 
March 31, 1934, net loss of $434,407 after 
taxes, depreciation, depletion and obso- 
lescence, comparing with net loss of $2,164,- 
166 for the 12 months ended March 31, 1933. 
© ¢ 
Missouri Gravel Co., Moline, IIl., re- 
ports less business done in 1933 than hereto- 
fore but a substantial profit made. Ship- 
ments totaled about 300,000 tons, mostly to 
Missouri points. 
© © © 
Marquette Stone Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
has paid to stockholders 4% of the amount 
of their stock. The company, organized 12 
years ago to quarry and crush rock at Mar- 
quette, was sold in August, 1933, to E. C. 
Schroeder for $3,000. Capital stock to the 
amount of $15,455 had been issued. 
© © 
Alberene Stone Co., New York City, 
holding company for soapstone producer 
with plant in Virginia, has filed a bankruptcy 
schedule listing liabilities, $793,448; assets, 
$93,618, main items being stock, $36,805; 
accounts, $19,861. Principal creditors listed 
are Virginia Alberene Corp., $574,999, se- 
cured; New York Trust Co., $187,500, se- 
cured. 
© © 
Republic Portland Cement Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., reports for the calendar year 
1933: Net income, $20545, equal to $1.89 a 
share on 10,890 preferred shares, contrasted 
with net loss of $94,293 in 1932. 
© © 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, 
Penn., reports for 12 months ended March 
31, 1934, consolidated net loss of $524,507 
after taxes, depreciation, minority interest, 
efc., comparing with net loss of $1,642,167 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 1933. 
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Current assets as of March 31, last, includ- 
ing $5,597,340 cash, U. S. Liberty bonds and 
other marketable securities, amounted to $7,- 
631,479 and current liabilities were $344,993. 
This compares with cash and marketable se- 
curities of $5,544,276, current assets of $7,- 
571,885 and current liabilities of $261,032 on 
March 31, 1933. 

Consolidated income account for 12 
months ended March 31, 1934, compares as 
follows: 














1934 1933 

GEE Caen chachane ta $4,186,566 $3,873,012 
Operating expenses .... 3,422,322 4,208,141 
Be a 1,421,100 1,409,046 

Operating loss ....... $ 656,856 $1.744,175 
Other income (net)..... 121,179 89,219 

BERT OT CCRT? $ 535,677 $1,654,956 
PKC awecdaccges > scceeree” sawen 
Minority interest ...... 711,170 712,789 

eee ee $ 524,507 $1,642,167 
Preferred dividends .... 140,000 140,900 
CA GURU cons <° caddeme 9 “wen'wwas 

i eee eee $ 664,507 $1,782.167 

tCredit. 

© > © 


New York Trap Rock Corp., New York 
City, reports for the years ended Decem- 
ber 31: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 

33 1932 

I NE rss Cadwadicncee $456,623 (*) 
Administration selling and 


general expense ......... ys) i, Pe rer 
BO aS re 76,744 $860,949 
ES ear 226,065 519,464 
DE ee eee 8,006 12,864 
PR eh 4 oe Gude ua kee (d)157,327 328,621 
EE NON o's picid vieinaiees Cnr Jececan 
RP rr eee (d)95,605 328,621 
pe rere 320,944 339,743 
OCEMGP TACETORE 26 2 eicciicccsces 6,671 23,873 
Federal taxes, etc. ........ 42,098 81,197 
Reserve for bad debts..... 38,093 66,406 
Other deductions ......... 16,666 9,105 
Minority interest ......... (cr)12,087 (er)753 
1 ee eae ee 517,989 190,951 
Preferred dividends ...... ....... 72,520 
EOS Ce SOD © a nniek ci cece 517,989 263.471 

*Not stated. 

Total assets as of December 31, 1933, 


were $22,491,037, compared with $23,091,258 
on the same date in 1932. Current assets 
were $1,043,406 against $1,698,350 in 1932. 
Current liabilities were $354,564, Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, against $688,525, December 
31, 1933. Cash was $55,231 against $307,- 
830, the year before. 

® © © 

Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago, Ill, 

showed a net loss of $15,170, after interest 
and. other charges, for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1933, compared with a net loss 
of $86,447 for the preceding fiscal year. 

© © 


Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo., re- 
ports for the calendar year 1933: Total 
shipments showed a decrease of 5.13% as 
compared to total shipments during the year 
1932. The net earnings for the year show 
a profit of $150,030.63 after deduction of a 
charge for depreciation and depletion amount- 
ing to $1,159,105.62. The company paid out 
in dividends during the year $343,703.25. 
However, there was a dividend declared on 
January 5, 1934, of 25c per share. The net 
current assets or working capital at the close 
of the year 1933 amounted to $9,214,951.01 
as compared to $8,407,171.32 at the close of 
the year 1932, or an increase in net current 
assets of $807,779.69. There was expended 
for plant improvements and charged to capi- 
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tal account during the year 1933 the sum 
of $47,351.81. The company has continued 
the policy of purchasing or leasing additional 
gas and oil properties in Pontotoc and 
Hughes Counties, Oklahoma, through the 
Boettcher Oil and Gas Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary. Several wells were drilled and 
completed during the year which added to 
the company’s reserve of natural gas by 
approximately 20,000,000 cu. ft. In several 
of the fields in which this development took 
place, oil has been found in commercial 
quantities, and it is expected that further 
development in these fields will be under- 
taken during the year 1934. 


ASSETS 


Cash, industrial and municipal 

bonds and marketable se- 

CEI Oo nd Hod envececcascasiees $ 7,046,284.32 
Accounts receivable ...........- 533,478.08 
Manufactured goods ............ 548,302.19 


Inventory, goods in process, sup— 


plies, fuel and sacks 1,288,152.85 





Total current assets ........ $ 9,416,217.44 
Deferred charges 48,114.24 
Plants and Properties: 

Plants and equip— 








POE cat echens $23,460,027.54 
Less depreciation. 8,846,012.58 14,614,014.96 
i a ee $ 1,282,631.42 
Less depletion 130,221.77 1,152,409.65 
SM oa dw anda esacaeens texas $25,230,756.29 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable...$ 78,609.56 
Accrued liabilities... 122,656.87 
Total current lia— ; 
WMRONIN) od feet acaccesens $ 201,266.43 
Fifteen year 5% convertible 


gold debentures outstanding 4,146,000.00 
NO neta tatananaaned es 65,943.86 
Stock of sub-—companies not 
CO EE te eee Te 10,976.04 
Capital: 


Surplus represented by 458,271 
shares of no par value com-— 
WAGE CROMER << cdawaees Ke cetcees 20,806,569.96 


BOQGE . Kodscseccsecneascccener $25,230,756.29 


EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Net earnings from operations after 
depreciation, depletion and fed- 
GREY oc vownencnsaXtvedinoduaes « $125,669.02 


Miscellaneous earnings aside from 


cement manufacture ............ 231,661.61 
WM. cueeeeadan eacadaepauas aad $357,330.63 
Less interest paid on debentures... 207,300.00 
DOR COIN a5. Sania Rtachttacures: $150,030.63 


Equivalent to profit of 32.7 cents per share 
for the 458,271 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 


o © © 
Recent Dividends Announced 
Arundel Corp., com. 
CC) Re ar ee ee $0.25 April 2, 1934 


Coronet Phosphate (qu.) 1.00 April 20, 1934 
Eastern Magnesia-Tal- 

cum (qu.) 75 April 2, 1934 
Monarch Cement Co... 2% March 15, 1934 


Riverside Cement Co., 

$6 cum. Ist pfd. (qu.) 1.50May 1, 1934 
Riverside Cement Co., 

Series A $1.25 cum. 

participating ......... .20May =_:11, 1934 
Santa Cruz Portland 

Cement (qu.) ....... 1.00 April 1, 1934 
Superior Portland Ce- 
ment, Cl. A (Mo.)....  .55 May 1, 1934 
Superior Portland Ce- 

ment, Cl. A (accumu- 

lative) (np.) ....... 55 May 1, 1934 
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TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 





Proposed Rate Changes 


THE FOLLOWING are the latest pro- 
posed changes in freight rates up to and in- 
cluding the week of April 14: 


New England 


32395. 70. cancel Item No. 174%2B of B. & M. 
SR: Be a8 A-2465, which provides a com- 


modity oar of 18%4¢ per 100 lb. on broken 
zround or unburnt limestone, minimum weight 
50,000 lb., North Adams, Mass., and North 
Pownal, Vt., to various stations in Quebec on 
the C. N. Ry., and apply in lieu thereof class 
rates published in B. & M. R. R. I. C. C. 
A-2465. 4 

32444. Crushed stone (trap rock). (See Note 
3), from Westfield, Mass., to Framingham, 
East Holliston and Holliston, Mass. Present 
—$1.10 per net ton; proposed, 90c per net ton. 


Trunk 


32197. Sand, viz.: Blast, core, engine, fire, 
foundry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex or 
silica, in straight or mixed C. L., (See Note 


2), from Althom, Pa, to Durant City, Pa., 
$1.20 per net ton. Present rate 6th class. 
Reason: Proposed rate is comparable with 
rates on like commodities for like distances, 
services and conditions. 

32210. To cancel commodity rates on sand 
and gravel, and crushed stone, C. L.. from 
the following origin points, as published in 
Erie BR. R. 1. C. C. 19132, ad -—?— 5 aga ie 


Ro. eee. RR. ON. I 
N.Y. S. & W. R. R. and W. & E. R. R. and 
I. C. C. 18482 to connecting lines in Trunk 


Line territory: 
brie 3.. C.0: we 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Croxton, N. J. 

Ringwood, ae 

Hillburn, N. Y. 

Hawley, Pa. 

White Mills. Pa. 

Honesdale, Pa. 

Avoca, Pa. 

Hancock, N. Y. 

Deposit, N. Y. 

Lanesboro, Pa. 

Great Bend, Pa. 

Binghamton, N. 

Waverly, N. Y. 

Addison, N. Y. 

Canawaugus, 1. ee 

Silver Springs, N. Y. 

Bloomingdale, N. J. 

Ogdensburg, N. J. 

Reason: Investigation develops there has 
been no movement for some time and no 
prospect of future movement, therefore, rates 
are obsolete. 

7359-1. Rates. Stone, viz., crushed, broken, 
chatts, ete., as described in Item 920 of W. 
T. L. Tariff 13-Q. I. C. C. A2331, from Floyd, 
Ta., to Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and 
St. Paul, Minn. Rates: Present—l4c per 100 
Ibs. Proposed—8e per 100 Ibs. 

5435-B. Rates and minimum weight, 
stone, ground, C. L., from Alden, fa., 
Paul and Winona, Minn., groups. 


Erie I. C. C. 18482 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Haskells, N. J. 
Ringwood. N. J. 
White Mills, Pa 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Avoca, Pa. 
Hancock, N. Y. 
Silver Springs. N. Y. 
Almond, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. J. 
Hainesburg, N. J. 


- 


lime- 
to St. 
Rates in c. 


per 100 Ib. Present, St. Paul, 16; Winona, 
15. Proposed, St. Paul and Winona, 11. 
Minimum weight. present, 40.000 Ib. (See 


Note 3), but not less than 40,000 Ib. 
1200-B. Rates: Sand and gravel, C. L., 


usual minimum weights, from Fairbury, 
Neb., pits (Blue Valley Sand Spur, Duval 
Sand Spur, Rock Island Sand Pit Spur and 
Fairbury). . 

(Rates in c. per net ton.) 

To Miles Pres. Prop. 
Stuttgart; Han. 2.6.5. < 13 140 112 
Prairie View, Kan. ...... 143 140 118 
AOR TEAR.) 6 s5 dk eas 8 151 150 124 
eo aes |< a eae 155 150 124 
GNI SAO. soos 0 habs we 162 160 130 

Rates to expire December 31, 1934. No 
switching to be absorbed at origin or des— 


tination. 

32224. Limestone, ground or pulverized, 
and limestone dust, C. L., minimum weight 
50,000 lb.; from Jamesville, N. Y., to stations 
on the M. & E. R. R., $3.20 per net ton. 


Present 
rate 
N. J 

32225. To cancel commodity rates on sand 
and gravel, C. L., from LaGrange, Penn., 
to all points now covered by commodity 
rates, classification basis to apply. Reason— 
Investigation develops that no traffic has 
moved for some time and no prospect of fu- 
ture movement, therefore, rates are obsolete. 


32241. Sand and gravel, C. L., (See Note 
2), from Kenvil, N. J., to Allentown, Pa., 
per net ton. Present rate 90c per net ton. 
Reason: Proposed rate is comparable with 
rate from Carpenterville, N. J 

32245. Limestone, unburned ground, C. L., 
min. wt. 50,000 lbs., from Rosendale and 
Binnewater, N. Y., to N. Y. C. R. R. stations 
Yonkers to Stuyvesant, N. Y., inclusive, and 
Bronxville to Ghent, N. Y., inclusive, rates 
ranging from $1.55 to $2.10 per net ton. Rea-— 
son: Proposed rates are comparable with 
rates on like commodities from and to points 
in the same general territory. 

32139. Rock, clay, silt, dirt and sand, C. L., 
from 387th St. Station, ‘New ork, NW. ¥.; "to 
Jersey City to Waverly, N. J., inclusive, $35 


rate 6th class. Reason—Proposed 
is comparable with rate to Caldwell, 


per car. Present rate, sixth class. 

32156. To cancel miscellaneous commodity 
rates from Agent Curlett’s Tariff I. C. C 
A-412, as shown below: 


To cancel in full Item 2485—Gravel, N. O. 
I. B. N., C. L., rate of 175c per 2000 lb.. from 
Allegheny and Vandalia, Pa., to Franklin, Pa. 


To cancel partially Item 6720—Sand, viz., 


moulding, L., local and joint rates, in 
cents per 2000 lb., from Grant, Pa., to group: 
Beaver, Pa., to Youngstown, Pa., inclusive, 


via routes given in Item 270 of the tariff. 
To cancel partially Item 6785—Sand, viz., 


moulding, C. L., rate of 17¢c per 100 lb., from 
Garovi, Pa., to Toronto, Weston and Guelph, 
Ont., and rate of 224 per 100 lb. from 


Garovi, Pa., to Owen Sound, Ont. 


To cancel partially Item 6790—Sand, viz., 
other than blast, engine, foundry, glass, 
moulding or silica, C. L., rate of 175c per 
2000 lb., from Allegany, N. Y. (P. R. R.), to 
Franklin, Pa. 

To cancel partially Item 6795—Sand, viz., 
other than ~blast, engine, foundry, glass, 
moulding or silica, and gravel, C. L., from 
Machias, N. Y., to Ripley. N. Y., rate of 110c 
per 2000 lb. To cancel from the tariff and 
republish in P. R. R. I. C. C. 244, consolidat— 
ing structure. 

To cancel partially Item 6840—Sand, C. L., 
rate of 9%c per 100 Ib., from Allegany, N. Y. 
(P. R. R.), to Franklin, Pa., and rate of 125c 
per 2000 lb., from Irvine Mills, N. Y., to 
Corry, Pa. 

To cancel in full Item 6940—Sand, viz., 
blast, engine, foundry, glass, moulding, sea 
and silica, joint rates in cents per 2000 Ib., 
from Irvine Mills, N. Y., to group: Agincourt, 


Ont., to West Toronto, Ont., inclusive. 
To cancel partially Item 7000—Sand, blast, 
building, common, engine, foundry, glass, 


moulding, quartz, silex and silica, C. L., rate 
of 11%c per 100 lb., from Daguscahonda, Pa., 
Pa., to Thorold, Ont. 

To cancel partially Item 
blast, engine, foundry, glass, 
silica or silex, C. L., 
lb., from Allegany, 
Franklin, Pa. 


7045—Sand, viz., 
moulding, quartz, 
rate of 189c per 2000 
'N. Y. [P: S.’ -H.),° 2 


Central 


39071. To cancel rating of 60%, 80% and 
3.33% of sixth class, also graduated scales 
of ratings on agricultural limestone, crushed, 
ground or pulverized limestone, limestone 
dust, stone, ground or pulverized, marl, agri- 
cultural, ground or natural, published in 
Items 2350 to and including 3450, also Items 
3705 and 3710 of C. A. L. Tariff No. 
130-V, from, to and between points in C.F.A. 
territory, also to Trunk Line and Canadian 
Freight Assn. territories, account obsolete. 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity of 
car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is loaded to 
visible capacity the actual weight will apply. 
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39105. To establish on agricultural or pul- 
verized limestone, in bags or in bulk in box 
ears, C. L., minimum weight 80,000 lb., from 
Sibley, Mich., to Newberry, Mich., rate of 
222 per net ton. 

39098. To cancel rates on sand and/or 
gravel, from Emison, Gravel Pit and Hazle- 
ton, Ind., to points in Illinois on the C. @, 
Cc. & St. L. Ry., published in C. & E. I. Ry, 
Co. F. T. No. 505-A, account obsolete. 

39124. To cancel. obsolete rates as shown 
below on dolomite, crude or raw; stone, fur- 
nace and stone, fluxing carloads, published 
in Section No. 3 of C. & O. Ry. Freight 
Tariff 2143B: 

(a) Furnace stone, C. L., from Carey, 0,, 
= + -preetcees and So. Columbus, ©. 126¢ per 


(b) Dolomite, crude or raw, C. L., from 
Carey, O., to Jackson and Wellston, O., 166¢ 
per G. T. 


(c) Dolomite, crude or raw; stone, furnace 
and stone, fluxing, C. L., from Carey, Ham- 
den, Marion and Owens, O., to Wellston and 
New Straitsville, O. 


Also cancel all other commodity rates pub- 
lished from C. F. A. producing points to 
above mentioned destinations on these com- 
modities. 


39191. To establish on gravel, stone and 
slag, as provided in Item 330 of N. Y. ¢, 
R. R. Tariff 1461-B, from Jackson, Mich.: 

To Bucyrus, Ohio—*Present, 18c; proposed, 
176c N. T. Routing to be provided—N, x. 


R. R. direct. 

Bryan, Ohio—*Present, 13c; proposed, 119¢ 
- ur Routing to be provided—c. N. R. 
irec 


To Bowling Green, Ohio—*Present, 15c; 
—. 142c N. T. Routing to be provided 
—) R. R. direct. 

To "belabe. Ohio—*Present, 15¢c;__pro- 
posed, 142c N. T. Routing to be provided— 
Cc. N. R. R., Sherwood, B. & O., N. Y,. CG; 
R. R., Toledo, Wabash. 

To Findlay, Chio—*Present, 17c; erpngees 
158c N. T. Routing to be provided—N. ze 
i. ee direct. 

To Fremont, Ohio—*Present, 16c; proposed, 
15sec N. T. Routing to be provided—N. Y. C, 
R. R. direct. 

To Kenton, Ohio—*Present, 18c: proposed, 
176c N. T. Routing to be provided—N. Y. 
Cc. R. R. direct. 

To Lima, Ohio—*Present. 17c; proposed, 
176c N. T. Routing to be provided—N. C. 

R. R., Adrian, ‘D, T. &-1; (N.Y. C. ROR 
Toledo, B. & O. 

To Napoleon. Ohio—*Present, 15¢c; pro- 
posed, 142c N. T. Routing to be ee eT 
27. ROR. £6rian: DT. & LM 
R. R., Toledo, Wabash. 

To ‘Ottawa, Ohio—*Present, 17c; beens 
1538c N. T. Routing to be provided—N, b 
i. 2, Adrian, “Dp. T. & EL, MM. Y.-C, RR. 
Toledo, B. & O. 

To Paulding, Ohio—*Present, 15c; proposed, 
142c N. T. Routing to be provided—c. N. 
R. R. direct. 

To Port Clinton, Ohio—*Present, 17¢c; pro- 
posed, 1538c N. T. Routing to be provided— 
N. ¥. ©.°s, . Greet. 

To Tiffin, Ohio—*Present, 17c; proposed, 
158c N. T. Routing to be provided—N. Y. C. 
R. R., Toledo, P. R. R. 





To "Toledo, Ohio—* Present, 14c; a a 
130c N. T. Routing to be provided—N ¥i ©. 
R. R. direct. 

To Upper oo O.—*Present, 18c; 


seeps, 176c N. T. Routing to be provided 
—N. Y. C. R. R., Toledo, C. & O. 


To Wauseon, Ohio—*Present, 14c; proposed, 
142c N. T. Routing to be provided—N. pA: 


R. R. direct. 

*Sixth class. 

39198. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
or silica) and gravel, C. L., from Peru,. Ind. 

To *Present Proposed 
Mentone, Ind: ......... 12c ewt 75e N. T. 
Tippecanoe, Ind. ....... 12¢c ewt 75c N. T. 
a SR Oe ae 12¢ ewt. 75c N. T. 
Po So Ge ce ne 12¢ ewt i5e N. T. 
Pree SOR, TOG, si sis0s sss 13¢ ewt. 75e N. T. 
Cher, i Ss de PEOK 13c ewt. 80c N. T. 
1 ES aN RS 13¢ ewt 80c N. T. 
Semen TI, oo vcaidcva Case 13¢e ewt 85c N. T. 

*Sixth class. 

39229. To establish on granulated slag, C. 


1., in open top equipment, from pr gee 
O., to Walford, Penn., rate of 90c per N. T. 
toute—Via P. R. R. direct. Present—1l4c 
(€th clase) per. C.F. A. L. Tariff I. €. €. 
2444. 


39246. To amend Rule 70 (C) of C. F. A. 


L. Tariff 311-E, publishing transit privileges 
on feed at Toledo, Ohio, and similar items in 
other tariffs of agents and individual lines 
naming transit privileges on feed to read as 
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follows: “Less C, L. quantities of poultry 
grit, oyster shells and/or crushed limestone 
for poultry feeding purposes, in bags, may 
be forwarded in mixed carloads of feed, pre- 
pared, animal, poultry or pigeon, at the car- 
joad rate from the transit point and appli- 
cable to such feed.’’ Present: Bold face. por- 
tion of the above proposal represents addi- 
tions to the present rule. 

39248. To establish on granules, roofing, 
consisting of crushed or ground brick and/or 
purned clay or shale, C. L., min. wt. 90 per 
cent of marked capacity of car, but not less 
than 60,000 ib., from Danville, Ill. Rates in 
cents per net ton. To Cincinnati, O., pro- 
posed rates, *170; present rates, 210. Frank- 
lin (Warren Co.), O., proposed rates, *+175; 
present rates, 220. 

*Applies via C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. (N. Y. 
c. R. R., Lessee), Ansonia, O., Cinti. Nor. 
Ri. R. 

+Applies via C. C. C. & St. LL Ry. (N. Y 
c. R. R., Lessee) direct through Fairland 
Ind., and Valley Junction, Ohio. 


39266. To establish on crushed stone and 
crushed stone screenings, C. L., from Ko- 
komo, Ind., to Tipton, Ind., rate of 50c¢ per 
net ton. Route: Via N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. 
direct. Present, 60c via N. Y. C. & St. L. 
R. R. direct; 48%ec via Indiana R. R. direct. 

39271. To establish on gravel and sand, ex— 
cept blast, core, engine, fiiter, fire or furnace, 
foundry glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
moulding and silica, C. L., from Killbuck, O., 
rates in c. per net ton. 


To Proposed Present 
Ramlc Creehs? Che s ccteccsasvcs 50 60 
Be PIGieres Ge on oe ccc ie chevces 60 85 
mk HRBVOGR; Ohi. ccc seeded 40 60 
MOD, Wik caerenc ts Chee veraes 50 85 
PONCE VING, “Oh ceases hes be 40 50 
MWGEOR OM Uc. ck chatnawe enie 50 60 
Beetlonvrme, Che os ee vices dees 60 85 
BOGS. \Ohy en aed easements ake 80 85 
eeEeO, Ge S.0cnadns ee webee wees 60 85 
Se A Se, Ce eee 80 85 
Wthvinie, Cy ss cscsnsake eens 60 80 

Route: Via P. R. R. direct. 
39272. To establish on crushed _ stone, 
crushed stone screenings and _ agricultural 


limestone (not ground or pulverized) in bulk, 
in open top cars, C. L., from Bluffton, 
Ind., to Garrett, Ind., rate of 85c per net ton. 
Present, 12c (sixth class). Route: Via N. 
Yy.c. & St. L. R. R., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Se. & 


39273. To 


establish on crushed _ stone, 
crushed stone screenines in bulk, in open 


top cars, C. 
per net ton. 


L., from Lima, O., rates in ec. 


To Present. *Proposed. 
New Bremen; OG ....86st <2 60 50 
PEMBtOE HA 5 da. ca ckweentes 60 50 
Cena, Ch siete cececwedencen 60 50 
Coldwater, Gh cc ciindsevdes 60 50 


*To expire June 30. 1934. 

Route: Via N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. direct. 

39276. To cancel all rates on sand, viz., 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
moulding or silica, C. L., in open top cars 
and in box ears, from Rush Run, O., to des— 
tinations in Ohio, as named in P. R. R. Tariff 
Ohio F-1445, and to all destinations in C. F. 
A. territory as shown in P. R. R. Tariff IL. 
Cc. C. 59, account obsolete, class rates to ap-— 
ply in lieu thereof. 

To establish on sand (other than 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
loundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
moulding or silica), and gravel, in open top 
equipment, C. L., from Lodi, O., to points in 
Ohio located on connecting lines within a ra—- 
dius of 105 miles, rates on basis prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in I. 
Cc. C. Doeket 25020. Present rates—Classi- 
fication basis (sixth class). 

39286. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam or silica), 
and gravel, C. L., to Kokomo, Ind., from 
Peru, Ind., rate of 50c per N. T. Present— 
60c per N. T.; 48%ec per N. T. 

59287. To establish on _ crushed stone, 
crushed stone screenings, in bulk, in open 
top cars, C. L., (See Note 2), except when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible ca— 
pacity actual weight will apply, from Bluff- 
ton, Ind.. to Huntington, Ind., rate of 70c 
per N. T. Route—Via Kingsland, Ind., and 
Erie R. R. Present rate—75c per N. T. per 
N. Y. Cc. & St. L. R. R. Tariff 584-H and 
Wab. Ry. Tariff I. C. C. 6609. 

39347. To establish on sand (other than 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
moulding or silica) or gravel, in open top 
cars, C. L., from Burbank, O., to Mansfield, 
oo of 60c per N. T. Presént: 95c per 


aX. 


39348. To establish on sand, blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 


Rock Products 


grinding or polishing, loam, moulding or 
silica, C. L., from Detroit, Mich., to points 
in the Dominion of Canada, rates the same 





as now in effect from Wyandotte, Mich. 
(Item 3450 and 3610A, C. F. A. L. Tariff 
347-B.) la 


Illustrations of Present and Proposed Rates 
(Rates in ec. per net ton.) 
To Proposed *Present 
ee)” 325 73 


gt A 540 588 
PS eer 375 423 
Poemvaie, Ont. 6... desc 425 473 
MRS Oe so. be ba 425 473 
ee Ss” Se ae eer 325 373 
i Se ee ee 565 613 
Rey IM IN, Elec echcts tc ccane 715 763 
Sherbrooke, Que. .......... 490 538 
RNG BE MS 064d dig va da dae 815 863 


*Per Items 
Tariff 347B. 


39327. To establish on limestone, agricul- 
tural, unburned (not ground or pulverized); 
crushed stone screenings; crushed _ stone, 
straight or mixed C. L., in bulk in open top 


3325 and 3495 of C. F. A. L. 


cars only, (See Note 3), from Marblehead, 
Chio. 
Proposed Present 
To Ne 3. Cwt. 
BS, 145¢ 19¢ 
EE UO Sion ws x cen babe 145¢c 19¢ 
Eempura, Ind... eee ccc 145¢ 19¢ 
Meemtone,. Ind. 2... cece 155¢ 20c 
Fo GS eee 155¢ 20¢ 
Cee ALG ae ive 3% cc acde 155¢ 20¢e 
2 eS See Wap cuies 155¢ 20c 
BE NEUE cake cw oe becweae 165¢ 20c 
Winona Lake, Ind. ........ 145¢ 19¢ 


No fourth section via L. & M.—Danbury- 
N. Y. C. R. R.-Elkhart, Ind., C. C. C. & St. 
L. Ry.-Warsaw, Ind., and Winona R. R. 


Southern 


4573. Limestone, granulated, ground or pul- 
verized, Cc. L., Sparta, Tenn., to Richmond, 
Va., for barge movement beyond. Present 
rate, 350c. Proposed rate on limestone, gran- 
ulated, ground or pulverized to a fineness to 
pass through a screen of five-sixteenths inch 
mesh, in bulk in bags, C. L., minimum weight 
60,000 lb., from and to aforementioned points, 
310c per net ton (to expire July 31, 1934, un- 
less sooner canceled, changed or extended). 

4604. Stone, crushed, C. L., Boxley, Va., to 
Pennsylvania R. R. stations in Virginia. It is 
proposed to establish rates on crushed stone, 
C. L., from Boxley, Va., to P. R. R. stations 
in Virginia same as in effect on gravel from 
Warmore, Pa. 

4615. Sand, gravel, slag, crushed, rubble or 
broken stone, and chert, C. L., (a) between 
points on the Chesterfield & Lancaster R. R. 
on the one hand and points on the S. A. L. 
Ry. on the other. (b) Between points on the 
Cc. & L. R. R. on the one hand and points in 
S. F. A. territory on the other. (c) Between 
points on the C. M. & C. R. R. and R. & C. 
R. R. on the one hand and points in S. F. A. 
territory on the other. It is proposed to 
amend Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. Nos. 1635 and 
1784, and publish rates on roadway material, 
Cc. L., as described therein, on both interstate 
and intrastate traffic in South Carolina, appli- 
cable from and to points on the Chesterfield 
& Lancaster R. R., Charlotte, Monroe & Co- 
lumbia R. R., and Raleigh & Charleston 

R., on joint-haul traffic, to be on the 
trunk-line joint-line scale basis, i.e., Scale 2, 
published in Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. Nos. 
1635 and 1784, referred to above. 

4688. Stone, crushed, C. L., Latham, Ky., 
to Hartford, Ky. (intrastate). Present rate, 
90c. Proposed rate on crushed stone, C. L. 
(See Note 3), from Latham to Hartford, Ky. 
(intrastate), 70c per net ton (to expire June 
30. 1924, unless sooner cancelled, changed or 
extended). 


4699. Stone or brick (roofing granules), 
crushed, ground or pulverized, C. L., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (when originating beyond), to 
Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans. La. Present 
rate, class or combination. Proposed rate 
on stone or brick (roofing granules), crushed, 
ground or pulverized, C. L., minimum weight 
80,000 lb... from and to above mentioned 
points, 300c per net ton. 

4719. Cancellation—stone, crushed, C. L., 
Pekin, Va., to Virginia and North Carolina 
points. It is proposed to cancel, on the ob- 
solete theory, the present rates on the above 
named commodity from and to the points in 
question published in N. & W. Ry. I. C. C. 
Nos. 8635 and 8255—combination rates to ap-— 
ply after cancellation. 

4734. Rates suggested by carriers—Lime—- 
stone or marble, crushed, granulated, ground 
or pulverized, including stone dust and marl, 
Cc. L., Florida points to points in S. F. A. 
territory. It is proposed to revise rates on 
ground limestone, etc., from interior Florida 
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points to Southern territory, published under 
Table 3, Section 2, Part 1, of Agent Speiden’s 
I. C. €. 1676, by eliminating Florida arbit- 
raries. 


4784. Stone, crushed, C. L., Rock Spring, 
Ala., to Leatherwood, Alexandria, Welling- 
ton, Reads Mill, Cobb City and Glencoe, Ala. 
(Intrastate). It is proposed to establish re— 
duced rates on stone, crushed, C. L., (See 
Note 3), from Rock Spring, Ala., to Leather- 
wood, Alexandria, Ala., 35; Wellington, Reads 
Mill, Cobb City and Glencoe, Ala., 30c per 
net ton. (To expire August 31, 1934. unless 
sooner canceled, changed or extended.) 


Southwestern 


3066. Limestone, crushed or ground, from 
Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to Omaha, 
Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia. To establish 
rate of 285c per ton of 2000 lb. (See Note 2), 
from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., to en- 
able these Missouri shippers to compete with 
such points as Hannibal, Mo., Chicago, Ill., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Valmeyer, Il. 


3121. Limestone, crushed or ground, from 
Carthage, Mo., to Grand Island, Neb. To 


establish rate of 245c per ton of 2,000 lb., on 
limestone, crushed or ground (See Note 2), 
from Carthage, Mo., to Grand Island. Neb., 
to enable Carthage to compete with such 
points as Weeping Water, Neb., in furnish-— 


ing limestone to the Grand Island, Neb., 
sugar plant. 
Texas-Louisiana 


1007-TX, Subject 9223-TX. Crushed stone, 
from Richland to Midlothian and Venus, ex-— 
tending expiration date: Proposition from 
carriers to extend expiration date Item 7841, 
Supplement MM, Tariff 2-L, until June 30, 
1934. Due to unfavorable weather conditions 
job for which this rate was established can- 
not be completed by March 31, the present 
expiration date. 

8177-5-TX. Sand, C. L., from Columbus to 
San Antonio. Proposition to establish rate of 
78c per ton of 2000 Ib. to expire concurrently 
with rate from West Point to San Antonio, 


Item 7854, Sup. LL, Tariff 2-L now pub-— 
lished to expire with June 30, 1934. Rate 
applies only to San Antonio proper. If de- 


livery is made on tracks of lines other than 
the T. & N. O. in San Antonio the switching 
charge of such other lines shall not be ab-— 
sorbed. but shall be in addition to the rate 
provided above. Proposed rate to permit sand 
shirpers at Columbus to compete with those 
at West Point. 


Illinois 


3339-6-A. Crushed stone, gravel and/or 
sand, coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, C. ne. 
from Aurora. Ill., to I. R. C. points, to estab- 
lish following mileage scale of rates: 


Rates per 

Net Ton 
SG paitee: GN. WHEE. oo o'c.c cen ccct cece $1.16 
Me eae (ORG Tbe eis 66 es cic ewadeecee 1.27 
OO mm GUOE WO ie vic cwctsivvcccevedios 1.39 
Tee Oe Gs odo cama ce aye tadcecs 1.50 
DO ME INE Tikka cn cee cigdesascuaes 1.62 
BOe ee SUG BOO a. oc cc heehee ced iese 1.73 
$60 aM OVER 126... nc ccciccccccccdcs 1.96 
DIR Se CGE TOG s 6 coca kn ki ices sees 2.08 
SE i GUE BiG 6so cecccdancdneeeges 2.19 
Dee OCOR DOI 5 oo as ono se eee sie ews 2.3 
a i i ee eee 2.42 
WT ee ROE Blas 6. o oe 0-0 Kanes cc esacnr 2.54 
De A ee Sr ees eee ee 2.77% 
Se ie VEE BOG sb occ iv kece cde en ween 2.88 

7720-A. Sand and gravel, C. L., from 


Aurora, Ill., to DeKalb, Ill. Present, 63c net 
ton. Proposed, 48c net ton. 

7753. Agricultural limestone, C. L., from 
Valley City, Ill., to Joliet, Ill. Present—Class 
or combination. Proposed—$1.39 net ton. 


Western 


8414. (Dkt. Bn. 3449, 3482, 3494)—Sand, viz., 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, etc., 
Cc. L., from Ottawa, Ill., Brownton, Wis., 
Muscatine, Ia., Pacific, Mo., and Bowes, IIl., 
to Kansas City, Mo., Twin Cities, Charles 
City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
ete. Approved the proposal of Docket 8414 
and Sup. 1. 
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774. (Dkt. Bn. 3537)—Stone, crushed: stone, 
rubble, of irregular random widths, lengths 
and thicknesses, C. L., from Rapid City, 
S. D., to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minne— 
sota Transfer, Minn. Approved docketed pro- 
posal. 

1665. (Dkt. Bn. 3499)—Stone, crushed or 
ground; chatts (lead or zinc mine refuse); 
rip rap; rubble stone; strippings (stone), 
sand, gravel, ete., C. L., between Hannibal, 
Mo., and stations in Iowa. Approved docketed 
proposal. 

2079-S. Stone, crushed, C. L., minimum 
weight 10 per cent less than marked capacity 
of car, except when loaded to full visible 
capacity, in which event actual weight will 
govern, from Ablemans and Red Granite, 
Wis., to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn. Rates: Present—7c per 100 
lb. Proposed—6e per 100 Ib. 

6146-O. (Dkt. Bn. 3350). Stone, crushed or 
ground, C. L., between stations in Kansas or 
Missouri and stations in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana (west of the Miss. River), Mis— 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas. Approved the 
following rule for publication in Item 15 of 
S. W. lL. Tariff 162 and similar items in W. 
T. L. Tariffs 154, 164, 2160 and 237: 

“The rates in this tariff are subject to 
(See Note 3) the following exceptions: 

“(1) When a shipper orders a car of 80,000 
ib. or greater marked capacity, and the car- 
rier is unable to furnish car ordered and fur- 
nishes a car of greater capacity than or- 
dered, the minimum weight for the car fur- 
nished shall be that which would have 
obtained had the car ordered been furnished 
and used. 

““(2) Applicable only on ground limestone 
in box cars. When a shipper orders a car of 
60,000 lb. or greater marked capacity, and 
the carrier is unable to furnish car ordered 
and furnishes a car of greater capacity than 
ordered, the minimum weight for the car 
furnished shall be that which would have ob- 
tained had the car ordered been furnished 
and used.” 


I.C.C. Decisions 


25407. Sand and Gravel. By Division 
3. Reed and Wheelock vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy R. R. Rates in C. L., from 
Oreapolis, Nebr., to Prescott, Ia., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed; rate on 
like traffic to Bedford, Ia., found not unurea- 
sonable in the past but unreasonable in the 
future. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


23416. Molding Sand. Crane Enamel- 
ware Co. vs. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. By 
Division 3. Upon reconsideration findings 
that rates charged from New York points to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., were inapplicable in 
part, modified. Certain applicable rates af- 
firmed as unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


25846. Cement Products. Federal-Amer- 
ican Cement Tile Co. vs. Indiana Harbor 
R. R. By Division 3. Rate on reinforced 
concrete or cement roofing slabs in C. L., 
from Hammond, Ind., to Niles Center, IIl., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


25135. Gravel. By the Commission. 
Supplemental report modifies prior finding 
so as to accept from the order (191 I. C. C. 
351) sand and gravel from Kenova to La- 
vellette, W. Va., between September 12 and 
30, 1933. 


Overcharges Claimed 
FFORTS TO OBTAIN refunds from 
alleged overcharges on gravel freight 

rates recently were instituted by H. C. 
Fields, chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, and by the Parker Gravel Co., 
Shreveport, La. The Louisiana-Arkansas 
Railroad is named defendant. 

A similar suit by the gravel concern also 
was filed by the Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Rock Products 


Co. The amount of overcharges claimed is 
between $65,000 and $75,000. 


Southern Rates Cut 
HE GEORGIA Public Service Commis- 
sion in April announced a general re- 
vision of intrastate railroad rates on sand 
and gravel and other aggregates. Reduc- 
tions range wel beneath the old rates in 
effect since March, 1930, with extra charges 

for joint line shipment eliminated. 





Roadwork Contracts Affect Rate 


Decision 
PPLICATION of various railroads in 
Nebraska for authority to establish a 
distance scale of rates on sand and gravel 
and crushed stone recently was dismissed by 
the railroad commission, “without prejudice 
to a later application.” 

The commission said: “The evidence shows 
that contracts in excess of $5,000,000 already 
have been let for road work in 1934. These 
contracts have been bid on and accepted on 
the basis of our previous rate order ... In 
view of this situation it is our opinion that 
the scale rates prescribed by their order 
should not be disturbed.” 





Tennessee Phosphate Industry 


Awakening After Late Spring 

URING the enforced inactivity caused 

by a late, icy spring, several options on 
phosphate land in Williamson County, Ten- 
nessee, which have been carried through the 
depression at extremely low prices by one 
of the large phosphate interests, were closed 
up, according to report, though no actual 
transfer is known to be on record, and one 
of the most active eras of mining phosphate 
and organizing a phosphate boom (all in the 
newspaper columns so far)- that has taken 
place in some time has been under way in 
the city of Franklin. 

The various chroniclers have consolidated 
some of the largest fertilizer companies, the 
Swan Chemical Co., and the TVA, and have 
included the large steel companies, to install 
a four million dollar plant for the purpose 
of making steel at Franklin out of the 
newly (?) (1899) discovered phosphate de- 
posits in Williamson county, but it is be- 
lieved that much of the report, like that of 
the Irishman’s death, is slightly exaggerated. 

Another report comes of the development 
of a phosphate deposit in Franklin county, 


south of Tullahoma, which was discovered - 


a number of years ago, but at that time it 
was not profitable to mine it, while now the 
better (?) price obtainable, and the splendid 
highways, affording easy trucking operations, 
makes it profitable. 

It is doubtful if there is a single county 
in the Middle Basin where some phosphate 
does not exist, and most of the Highland 
Rim counties and some on the western slope 
of the rim, have fine deposits, but all of them 
are known. The problem is not to find phos- 
phate, but to develop something to do with 
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it, and while making steel out of it might 
be a very attractive outlet from tie tonnaze 
standpoint, it is hard to believe that even 
this could excel the use for fertilizing pur- 
poses as a consumer. 

As long as potential new users emp!oy en- 
tirely new people in their investigations jp- 
stead of the ones long in the business, news 
columns will be filled with new discoveries 
and new uses. Meantime, owners of good 
phosphate lands are looking for Luyers, and 
prices are still low. 

No change is reported in market or price 
conditions or in code being yet completed, 
With the cessation of CWA payrolls last 
week, the patriotic phosphate mining labor 
will again unanimously do its part to make 
phosphate rock cheap for the fertilizer in- 
dustry and the electric furnace producers o/ 
phosphoric acid, as it has been doing for the 
past five or ten years. 


Progress on Public Works 
Highways 

ROGRESS made on emergency con- 
ection of public works highways to 
April 14 under the supervision of the U. §. 
Bureau of Public Roads shows a total of 
7,213 projects, estimated to cost $359,241,000, 
had been advertised for contract, begun by 
day labor employed directly by the highway 
authorities, or completed. The cost of the 
day labor projects included in the above is 
estimated at $24,944,000. 

Of the 6,460 projects awarded for con- 
struction, 4,387 were under construction on 
April 14, and 965 were completed. The 
work under construction, which is estimated 
to cost $254,674,000, was giving regular em- 
ployment to 124,728 men. 

In the whole country, work under way 
and completed involved 84.1% of the $400,- 
000,000 provided for public works highways 
under Section 204 of the NIRA. 





PWA Acts to Protect 


Material Producers 

AROLD L. ICKES, administrator of 
H PWA, issued an executive order to all 
Federal departments and construction agen- 
cies to prevent the common practice of sub- 
contractors and material men being chiseled 
by contractors after the opening of bids. 
The order reads: 

“Every contractor who bids upon a proj- 
ect financed in whole or in part by loans or 
grants from the PWA shall submit in a 
sealed envelope with his bid to the contract- 
ing authority the names of all subcontrac- 
tors and their bids upon which his bid is 
based. The sealed envelope so submitted 
shall have on it the name of the contractor 
w:th the words thereon ‘Bids of Subcontrac- 
tors.’ Such submission shall be deemed to 
constitute on acceptance by the contractor, 
if awarded the contract, of the bid of each 
subcontractor. Any alteration therein, after 
the award of the contract, shall be subject 
to the approval of the PWA engineer,” 
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igest of Foreign 


Portland Cements Rich in Magnesia. 
An interesting research is described by Prof. 
Hans Kithl and Ernst Ludwig Meyer of 
the Berlin Technical High School. Among 
cementing materials containing appreciable 
amounts of magnesia may be found: natu- 
ral cements which are burned without sin- 
tering and are sound; slightly sintered 
cements which develop their unsoundness 
within 28 days; and completely sintered ce- 
ments which may deve!op unsoundness only 
after several years of water storage. Prof. 
Kiihl had made up a series of experimental 
cements using a standard portland mix to 
which he added increasing amounts of MgO. 
The four cements contained 2, 6, 12 and 18% 
MgO. The tensile strength seemed to be 
more sensitive to the strains developed as 
the MgO hydrated than the compressive. 
The second cement showed retrogression in 
tensile strength after 3 years, the third after 
1 year, and the fourth after 90 days, while 
only the last one suffered any perceptible 
loss in compressive strength and that be- 
tween 3 and 5 years, 


In the experimental investigation, the fact 
was first established that MgO when burned 
between 800 and 1400 deg. C. does not react 
with ammonium acetate in the Emley method 
for determining free lime. Then three mixes 
were made up of pure chemicals: the first 
free from iron, the second with 3.1% iron 
oxide, and the third, where equivalent 
amounts of iron oxide and alumina (4.9 
and 7.7%) were present. To each of these 
20% of magnesia was also added, both as 
MgO and as MgCOs. In the first one, a 
white cement, the magnesia improved the 
clinkering very markedly; added to the sec- 
ond, it helped to a certain extent; but as for 
the third, so much iron was present that the 
effect of the magnesia was masked. Burns 
were made at 800, 1050, 1260, 1400, 1460 
deg. C. for 30 minutes. The maximum lime 
was set free at the second temperature and 
fell to a minimum at the highest tempera- 
ture. At the higher temperatures the white 
cements contained most free lime and the 
high iron cements least free lime. In the 
former the magnesia appears to help the 
binding of the free lime, but its assistance 
was negligible when iron was present. To 
explain this, it is suggested that in the pres- 
ence of iron that spinell may be formed. This 
assumption was supported by determining 
the insolubte residue in the samp!tes burned 
at 1150 deg. Since the carbonate seemed to 
be more effective than the oxide in this re- 
spect, it was suggested that decarbonization 
left a more active material—Tonindustrie 
Zeitung (1934) 58, No. 1, p. 6; No. 3, p. 
27; No. 4, p. 40. 


Rock Products 


By F. O. Anderegg, Ph. D. 


Consulting Specialist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Separation and Determination 

of Calcium and Magnesium 

N improved method for the separation 

of calcium oxide and magnesium oxide, 

which is said to be rapid and accurate and 
to have a wide application, is described by 
A. C. Shead and R. K. Valla in a recent 
issue of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. It is called the 8-hydroxyquinoline- 
saccharate method. 

Silica and oxides of iron and aluminum 
are removed in the usual way. From the 
hot filtrate, calcium as oxalate and magne- 
sium as 8-hydroxyquinolate are precipitated 
together by the addition of the calculated 
amount of 8-hydroxyquinoline dissolved in 
the required quantity of a hot solution of 
oxalic acid previously saturated in the cold. 
The calcium precipitates first from the 
slightly acid solution. The solution is then 
gradually made alkaline with ammonium 
hydroxide until about 10% by volume has 
been added, and allowed to stand until pre- 
cipitation is complete (an hour or two). 
The mixed precipitate is filtered off on 
paper and washed with 2 to 5% ammonium 
hydroxide, ignited to the mixed oxides in a 
porcelain crucible containing a piece of plati- 
num foil, and weighed. In case the material 
under examination is a limestone or dol- 
wmite, the weighing as mixed oxides can be 
omitted, as it is much more convenient to 
obtain these data by a titration of the un- 
burned limestone which seldom carries such 
impurities as would vitiate the alkalimetric 
titration. The freshly ignited mixed oxides 
are then extracted with 30% saccharate 
solution. The extraction and washing of 
the residual insoluble magnesia are rapid 
provided that treatment at this point is 
prompt, as standing admits of the hydration 
of magnesium oxide to magnesium hydroxide 
which is colloidal in nature. Filtration of 
magnesium oxide is rapid and hence the 
solution needs no protection from carbon 
dioxide in the air. If magnesium hydroxide 
is forrned, additional apparatus is required to 
exclude the carbon dioxide. The extraction 
and washing should not require more than 
15 to 20 minutes, as the solution of freshly 
ignited calcium oxide is rapid and the mix- 
ture is not an intimate one because the bulk 
of the calcium is precipitated out in slightly 
acid solution before the magnesia precipi- 
tates in the strongly atkaline environment. 


Manufacturers ‘of the Non-Metallic 
Minerals in Canada, 1930-1932: 128 pp.; 
Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics. Gives sta- 
tistics of production, number of plants. capi- 


Literature 


tal employed, number of employes, salaries 
and wages, cost of fuel and electricity, value 
of products, of principal rock products, 1928- 
1932, inclusive. 


Standard Classification of 
Feldspar 
N REPORTING on standard classifica- 
tion of feldspar, B. C. Burgess, manager, 
Tennessee Mineral Products Corp., and 
chairman of the standing committee, says 
that when the classification for feldspar 
(CS23-30) was drawn up it was realized 
that there might be points which would need 
revision from time to time, so provision was 
made for annual meetings to consider rec- 
ommendations for revision. 


To clear up questions that have been 
raised he says: 


(1) The commercial standard does not 
interfere with existing grades. Chemically 
its scope covers the entire range of alkali 
feldspars. Physically it covers the full range 
of particle sizes in general use in the cera- 
mic industry. Its effect is felt to be rather 
toward giving an adequate and comprehen- 
sive means of classifying the -xisting grades 
according to the SiO, content and the ratio 
between alkalies. 


(2) Individual consumers’ specifications are 
in most cases a help to the feldspar produc- 
ers, and all of them welcome individual spec- 
ifications from their customers and adhere 
to them as far as possible. However, all of 
these specifications can be classified accord- 
ing to the commercial standard grades, 
though the commercial grade may be wider 
than the individual specification. The indi- 
vidual specification then serves as a supple- 
ment to the standard. 


(3) The physical classification according 
to particle size is a remarkably close speci- 
fication as to g-inding. However, it repre- 
sents limits which are commercially practi- 
cal to maintain on all of the types of grind- 
ing equipment now in use for grinding feld- 
spar. At the time the standard was drawn 
up it was realized that additional grain sizes 
might need to be added to complete the 
physical classification. To determine the ex- 
tent of this classification a large number of 
sieve analyses of feldspar ground and classi- 
fied in different types of equipment were 
shown to be maintained on the finer meshes 
down to 325 mesh. In consideration of these 
data the committee decided to allow the 
original size classification to stand rather 
than to complicate the standard by specifying 
limits on finer sieves. 
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Public Hearing on Open-Price Selling 
in Mineral Aggregate Industries 


LTHOUGH open-price selling methods 

are already established in most of the 
live districts under the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Crushed Stone, Sand and 
Gravel, and Slag Industries, the NRA de- 
cided a public hearing should be held for the 
benefit of any cbjectors. The Code provides 
that any district, subject to the approval of 
its rezional committee and the Code Author- 
ity, may establish open-price selling, uniform 
terms of sale, standard credit practices, dis- 
counts, etc., but when it came to writing 
rules in specific instances the NRA took the 
attitude that these rules might extend the 
code rather than supplement it, and that to 
be legally binding an cpen hearing must be 
held and the rules approved by NRA, in the 
same manner as was the original code. Hence, 
a public hearing was held in Washington, 
D. C., April 5. C. L. Hickling, deputy ad- 
ministrator, presided at the session, aided by 
R. E. Plimpton, assistant deputy adminis- 
trator, as well as the customary corps of 
legal, labor, consumer, and industrial ad- 
visors. 

After the representative of the legal de- 
partment had outlined the procedure to be 
followed at the hearing, the deputy admin- 
istrator called upon Otho M. Graves, chair- 
man of the Code Authority of the Crushed 
Stcne, Sand and Gravel, and Slag Industries, 
to make any general statements which might 
aid in completing the record of the hearing. 
Mr. Graves stated that it should be under- 
stood that the Code Authority was not pre- 
senting evidence directly, but that the dis- 
trict committees were charged with the 
responsibility of formulating the rules and 
regulations for their particular districts. He 
mentioned that the Code Authority, of course, 
had approved these rules, after they had been 
scrutinized by the rezional committees. Mr. 
Graves emphasized one point; namely, that 
effective cperation of the code depends upon 
strict adherence to terms by all members of 
the three industries concerned. He wished 
it clearly understood that stabilization of the 
industries does not mean standardization of 
price; the district committees. are asking 
only for uniformity of selling methods and 
of credit practices, not uniformity of price. 

Representatives of districts from four re- 
gions were present at the hearing to state 
their respective cases. Mr. Graves repre- 
sented, by proxy, Districts 1 and 3 of Region 
1, as well as Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4 and the 
northern district of Region 15. W. R. San- 
born, chairman of the regional committee for 
Region 9, spoke for Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and his remarks were supplemented by the 
district committee chairmen. John Prince, 
chairman of the regional committee for Re- 
gion 13 presented rules and regulations for 
the districts in his rezion. 


(Contributed ) 


Rules and Regulations Similar 


Although there are numerous minor varia- 
tions in the rules and regulations submitted 
by the various districts, all ccmtained essen- 
tially the same provisions. In Region 9, 
which comprises four districts, identical rules 
and regulations have been adopted, with one 
exception. In District 1, the Chicago area, 
payment is required on the 10th day of the 
month instead of the 16th. The following 
11 rules were preserted by Mr. Sanbern in 
behalf of the four districts in his region: 


The following rules and regulations shall 
become effective within ten days after ap- 
proval by the Administrator and upon being 
so approved shall be binding upon all pro-— 
ducers selling within the District as provided 
in Sections 3 and 4, Article VII of the Code, 
and any deviation therefrom shall constitute 
an unfair trade practice in violation of the 
Code. 

Rule 1. All prices on materials filed with 
District Committee by any producer selling 
within the District shall be based on a net 
ton of 2000 pounds. 

Rule 2. The District Committee elects that 
the producers selling within this District 
shall file prices with the District Committee 
on one or both of the following bases: 

(a) Prices f.o.b. cars, docks, vessels, or 
trucks at such specific points or destinations 
as the producer selling within the District 
may elect, these prices to be changed only 
by filing new prices with the District Com- 
mittee not less than 5 days in advance of the 
effective date thereof. 

(b) Prices f.o.b. cars or vessels at a spe- 
cific plant or dock, these prices to be changed 
only by filing new prices with the District 
Committee not less than 5 days in advance 
of the effective date thereof. 

Rule 3. Each producer selling within the 
District shall file with the District Commit- 
tee his plant and/or storage yard prices for 
all classes of materials loaded in trucks, and 
may change such prices only by filing with 
the District Committee new prices not less 
than 5 days in advance of the effective date 
thereof. 

Rule 4. No provision contained in Rules 2 
and 3 shall be construed as preventing any 
producer selling within a District from meet- 
ing, without filing, the prices, terms, and 
conditions of sale, as of their effective date, 
filed by any other producer. 

Rule 5. All prices must be filed in writing, 
which shall be stamped with a time stamp 
upon receipt by the Secretary of the District 
Committee and the period of notice shall be 
computed therefrom. 


Rule 6. No producer selling within the 
District shall make secret or confidential dis- 
closure of prices which are to be filed subse- 
quently. 

Rule 7. No change in prices or new lower 
prices may be filed to become effective so as 
to apply on any project after bids are re- 
ceived on such project. 

Rule 8. The trade practices embodied in 
Sections 1, Article VII of the Code shall be 
strictly adhered to. 

Rule 9. All contracts of sale, written or 
verbal, except contracts with governmental 
units and railroads, shall be uniform as toe 
terms and credit practices, as set forth in 


the uniform quotation and contract blank at- 
tached hereto and forming a part of these 
rules and regulations and the uniform terms 
and credit practices prescribed therein shall 
apply on all sales or orders for products of 
the industries governed by the Code. 


Rule 10. All producers shall file with the 
Secretary of the District Committee a com- 
plete list of all contracts, or obligations now 
outstanding upon which deliveries will he 
made under terms, conditions, or prices other 
than those made effective by the open price 
policy. 


Rule 11. In the event that complaint of 
siolation of these rules and regulations is 
made in writing to the Secretary of the Dis- 
trict Committee, then the said Secretary 
shall immediately notify the producer against 
whom the complaint is submitted, and shall 
further set a date for a hearing by the Dis- 
trict Committee which shall be held not 
sooner than ten days and not later than 
fifteen days from the date of notice to the 
producer against whom complaint is made. 

The committee has also recommended the 
adoption of a uniform quotation contract 
blank for use in connection with the open 
price pclicy. A facsimile of th's blank is 
given here. 

The rules submitted by Mr. Graves of 
District 1 in Region 1 are similar to those 
proposed by the districts in Region 9. The 
most striking difference is that the New Eng- 
land districts include detailed provisions re- 
garding administration and enforcement of 
the rules, whereas these provisions are omit- 
ted from the rules herein qucted. 


Few Protests Received 


Harold Williams, speaking for District 2 
of Region 1, outlined the developments lead- 
ing up to adoption of the rules for his dis- 
trict. He stated that a few producers had 
cbjected to Rule 1 which establishes a net 
ton of 2,000 Ib. as the unit in which all ma- 
terials must be sold. Small producers 
claimed that it would be a hardship on them 
because of the necessity of buying scales. 
The majority of producers in the district, 
however, claimed that the practice was com- 
mon now and that it should be encouraged. 
Mr. Williams mentioned that several of the 
rules adopted by his district were merely re- 
statements of prcvisions in the Code, and 
that they were presented in order to com- 
plete the procedure. The rules provide for 
blank contract forms numbered serially to 
be issued to each producer. By this device 
the district committee will know that all 
contracts are being filed. Mr. Williams 
pointed out that in scme districts all pro- 
ducers may not agree to filing contracts with 
the district committee, and in that case a 
separate impartial auditing board might be 
set up to conduct this phase of the work. 

Mr. Williams said that no formal protests 
had been received against the rules and regu- 
lations proposed for District 2, and that all 
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except minor differences had been settled 
prior to the public hearing. 

Mr. Sanborn outlined the procedure used in 
publicizing the work of the district com- 
mittees in Illinois and Indiana. He stated 
that notices had been sent to 250 companies 
in these two states and as many more im 
adjacent states, and further that more than 
1,000 consumers, including states, counties, 
cities, contractors, and building supply deal- 
ers, had been notified of the proposed adop- 
tion of the set of rules. 

\ few protests were received in connec- 
tion with the rules in Region 9. M. Moss 
Alexander, president, Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co. (a sand and gravel producer), 
stated that the contract blank as proposed 
was inadequate to protect either the con- 
sumer or the producer. He stated further 
that allowing 5c a ton discount for payment 
before the 16th of the month opened the door 
for cheating, and that there was no way to 
police such a provision. He objected also 
to the clause which allows 30 days for the 
acceptance of a quotation by the purchaser, 
stating that it preferably should be limited 
to 15 days. 

The Indiana Gravel Co. ccmplained that 
the quotation sheet does not cover truck ship- 
ments properly and that detailed provisions 
relating to freight rates are not applicable to 
plants shipping by truck. This company 
stated further that on truck shipments a dis- 
count of 10c should be allowed, 5c on ma- 
terial and 5c on trucking charges. 

The Louisville Cement Co. (crushed stone 
producer), although agreeing in general to 
the rules, objected to filing reports with the 
secretary of the district committee because 
he happens to be a competitcr. The officials 
stated, however, that they would be glad to 
file their reports with any impartial agency 
and that their records were open at any time 
to the Code Authority. The Louisville Ce- 
ment Co. also objected to the clause which 
provides that processing, manufacturing, and 
sales taxes should be added to the invoices, 
contending that only federal taxes should be 
included, because any difference in state taxes 
might work a hardship upon producers mar- 
keting in several states having variable tax 
levies. 

A letter: from the. American Aggregates 
Corp. stated that the code allows either plant 
or delivered prices to be quoted, but that 
Rule 3 limits quotations to plant prices only. 

In reply to these protests Mr. Sanborn 
stated that a careful reading of the code and 
the rules will reveal no conflict between 
methods for quoting prices as expressed in 
the code and in the rules. W. H. Sanders, 
chairman of the committee of District 4, 
pointed out that all. the matters on which 
pretests were received had been discussed 
thoroughly at meetings held within the dis- 
trict and that the rules represent compromises 
which were accepted by all in order to arrive 
at the will of the majority, and that the 
protests had been received from persons and 
companies who were not sufficiently inter- 
ested to attend the district meetings. E. Guy 
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UNIFORM QUOTATION AND CONTRACT BLANK FOR USE 
THE OPEN PRICE. POLICY ADOPTED BY DISTRICT COMMITTEE OF DISTRICT 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


WOON arewitns i RRGION NG@u. occ , PURSUANT TO THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETI- 
TION FOR THE CRUSHED STONE, SAND AND GRAVEL, AND SLAG INDUSTRIES. 
(Name of Producer) 

(Location of Office) 

(Date of quotation) 
Cen b CA es bP ade wh de REM Ree er tak cekeCewes ot , herein called the Seller, quotes and agrees to 
(Name of producer) 
Ree I PO TUR oo oa Sig abs ea aR ce ERD Wee ae Ae MORIA AG EPR HERS CS bed eee ones cee caeeNnees 
(Name of purchaser) 
Wh dene Meee Mia 66 hens Cane edad te adedectaehwalea ties , herein called the Purchaser, the quantity of 


(Office address) 
materials hereinafter described, on the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth, to be used 
on the following project only: 
Description of project: 


MATERIALS, DELIVERIES, AND PRICES 
Description and Quality of Materials: 


Maximum Daily Requirements: 


ee 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


Freight Rates: Prices quoted f.o.b. destination are defined as being f.o.b. point of origin 
with freight allowed to destination and are based on the present or duly authorized freight 
rate from the plant of the Seller, at the aforesaid point of origin, and any subsequent ad- 
— or decrease in said freight rate shall increase or decrease the delivered prices accord- 
ingly. 

Payment of Freight Charges: Alli freight bills are to be paid by the purchaser. In the event 
the Seller advances the freight, the Purchaser shall make payment for such prepaid freight 
upon receipt of invoice therefor, which shall be rendered by the Seller within forty-eight (48) 
hours from time of such prepayment. 

Change of Origin: The Seller reserves the right to ship from other than the designated 
origin without change of quoted price. 

Invoices: Invoices shall be rendered by the Seller and payments made by the Purchaser on 
the basis of railroad weights when deliveries are made by rail. Invoices for deliveries other 
than by rail shall be rendered on the basis of just and reasonable weights determined in a 
manner mutually agreeable to the Seller and the Purchaser. 

Taxes: All processing, manufacturing, and sales taxes, becoming effective after the date 
of this quotation shall be added to the invoices and paid by the Purchaser. 

Terms of Payment: Net cash on the 16th day of the month for all deliveries of materials 
during the preceding month. A discount of 5c per ton will be allowed the purchaser if pay- 
ment is made on or before the 15th day of the month for all deliveries of materials during 
the previous month, and no discount shall be allowed after that date. In no case shall 
waiver of lien be given by Seller prior to the receipt of full payment of account for that 
part of the project for which waiver is requested. 

Financial Responsibility: If at any time the financial responsibility of the Purchaser be- 
comes impaired or unsatisfactory to the Seller, the Seller reserves the right to require pay- 
er advance, or satisfactory security or guarantee that invoices will be paid promptly 
when due. 

Contingencies: The Purchaser agrees to give the Seller shipping instructions a reasonable 
time before deliveries are to be made, and the Seller shall not be responsible for delays in 
shipping caused by labor difficulties, breakdowns at plants, inability to secure transportation 
facilities, weather conditions, or other contingencies not under control of the Seller. 
Acceptance: The acceptance of this quotation by the Purchaser in writing, within thirty 
days from its date and when executed by the Seller, shall constitute a contract of sale be- 
tween the Purchaser and Seller. 


Accepted by the Purchaser this.......... Quotation submitted by 


Os 82s a cduicedcamcurweess cues LS ee Re PE Te ee i EE Tee 
EOP Ee ERE EE ee CEE EET EOC (Name of Seller) 
(Name of Purchaser) DIP ics del dedha va ecsdwienen Canter wknd 
1 SIT REE ee (are A Ly tae Cn ot eee Mea AP (Title) 
Mcbutiethdawedandks Use bake weet Ans Aa eedeneken Contract executed by Seller this............ 
(Title) CN ON Scat ane b dks weeebr Reon oh 1 Aare 


(Title) 











Sutton pointed cut that the cement industry 
commonly allows a discount similar to that 
in the proposed rules and that it did not 
seem reasonable for the cement companies to 
protest against the same procedure in connec- 
ticn with their crushed stone sales. 


Agricultural Limestone Shippers 
Exempt 


Mr. Sanborn explained that because ot 
radical differences in marketing practices, 
shippers of agricultural limestone, as well as 
chemical and metallurgical limestone, should 
be exempt from the rules and regulations. 
He stated that this might be accomplished 





easily by amending Rule 9 to include “except 
contracts covering sale of agricultural lime- 
stone, metallurgical limestone, and chemical 
limestone.” He stated that he personally 
favcred this change because his company was 
among those which might be handicapped if 
their sales of these special products were cov- 
ered by the rules: His suggested change was 
endorsed by Messrs. Sutton, Sanders, and 
McDermott, district committeee chairmen of 
Region 9. 


Conversion Table in Missouri 


John Prince, chairman of the regional 
committee of Region 13, stated that he had 
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authcrity to speak for the nine districts in 
his region but that three had not yet submit- 
ted rules, because the districts, although de- 
sirous of adopting the open price policy, have 
been blocked by one or two large producers 
who are not able as yet to agree with the 
majority. Mr. Prince cutlined the procedure 
that was followed in giving publicity to the 
meetings at which the rules were formu- 
lated, and stated that the committees at- 
tempted to follow literally the provisions 
established in the code. The resultant rules, 
according to Mr. Prince, were essentially 
the same as others already presented, with 
one possible exception. In District 1 of Mis- 
souri a difference in weight of materials in 
direct competition with each other, necessi- 
tates adjustment in order to allow heavier 
materials to compete with lighter ones on a 
price basis. For this reason the rules include 
a conversion table which is to be used by 
the producers in quoting prices. 


Mr. Prince reported that no protests had 
been filed from Region 13. 


Small Producers Object to Tons 


The proposed rules and regulations for 
the districts in Region 15 (California) were 
presented by Mr. Graves. They also were 
similar to those considered earlier in the 
hearing, and no question was raised regard- 
ing any of their provisions. Mr. Plimpton 
read into the record two letters of protest 
from representatives of small producers in 
Southern California. Their contention was 
that most small producers have no scales, 
and the necessity of purchasing scales would 
be a financial hardship. They urged amend- 
ment of the rules to allow sales of material 
by cubic yards if agreed to by consumers. In 
order to complete the record on the short 
ton vs. cubic yard controversy, Mr. Graves 
summarized the situation by stating that an 
accurate measured yard might be acceptable, 
but the practice now was to load a truck and 
guess at the yardage. He emphasized the 
fact that the common occurrence of billing 
a six-ton truckload of material as five tons 
was unfair competition, and that all mate- 
rials should be weighed accurately and billed 
exactly. He cited the coal industry as an 
example of this practice, and concluded by 
stating that the cost of new scales should not 
exceed $1300 and that second-hand scales 
could be bought even cheaper, and that any 
producer who could not procure facilities 
for weighing his material should not sell in 
the open market. 


The deputy administrator asked Mr. 
Graves if he felt that everyone has had op- 
portunity to realize what adoption of these 
rules and regulatiens will mean to producers 
and consumers. Mr. Graves replied that he 
was entirely sympathetic to the viewpoint of 
the administrator but he sincerely felt that 
this had been done properly. All producers, 
of course, had not attended the meetings and 
objections might be raised by those not in 
attendance, but, as Mr. Graves pointed out, 
everyone had been given an opportunity to 
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have a voice in the preparation of the rules, 
and those who were not sufficiently interested 
to attend the meetings certainly had no just 
cause to object after the rules were in effect. 

The opinions of the NRA, of course, were 
not expressed at the hearing, but the under- 
current of comment seemed to indicate an 
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unsympathetic attitude. No doubt additional 
conferences with the administration will be 
necessary to arrive at a conclusion regard- 
ing the adoption of the particular open price 
plans submitted, and the results of these con- 
ferences will be awaited with much interest 
by all concerned. . 


Gypsum Product That Sells for 
60 Cents Per Pound 


A. HAMMOND, Yellow Springs, 
e Ohio, announces the commercial 
production of “Drierite,’ an anhydrous cal- 
cium sulphate, or gypsum. This product 
and its various uses has been described by 
Dr. Hammond and Dr. James R. Withrow 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
June and October, 1933 (see Rock Prop- 
ucts, October 25, 1933, p. 24). Recently 
Dr. Hammond described his product in a 
paper before the American Chemical Soci- 
ety at its annual meeting in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Dr. Hammond first became interested in 
gypsum in 1919 while serving as chemist 
for the Castalia Portland Cement Co. After 
that he was for five years chief chemist of 
the United States Gypsum Co. In 1925 he 
organized the reclaiming and marketing of 
plaster casting moulds in the Ohio ceramic 
industry, and as a member of the faculty of 
Ohio State University and Antioch College 
has been working on gypsum ever since. His 
product is patented (U.S. P. No 1,887,349). 
It is sold in powdered form and in granular 
sizes from % to % in. average diameter, in 
1 to 5 lb. glass containers and 5 to 50 lb. metal 
containers. In 1 to 5 lb. lots it sells at 60c 
per Ib., f. o. b., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The uses of Drierite are as an all-purpose 
desiccant (dehydrator); for drying sol‘ds, 
liquids, gases; its field is in laboratories and 
in industry for solvent recovery, production 
of anhydrous liquids, drying industrial gases 
and air conditioning. 

The maker claims: 

(1) It is easily and repeatedly regencr- 
ated. 

(2) It is neutral, stable, and chemically 
inactive toward other reagents than water. 

(3) It is insoluble in, and inactive toward, 
all organic liquids; yet it removes water in- 
stantly and completely from all such liquids. 

(4) Its drying efficiency for gases is high, 
the moisture remaining in air after drying 
with Drierite at 25 deg. to 30 deg. C. is 0.005 
milligrams per liter (original figure checked 
by Bureau of Standards). 

(5) It shows little change in efficiency 
with rise in temperature up to 100 deg. C. 

(6) It is rapid in its absorption of water, 
being able to dry gases flowing at high 
velocities. 

(7) On absorption of water it reverts to 
a definite hydrate, CaSO4H:0; its effi- 
ciency is therefore maintained until it has 
absorbed 6.0% of its weight of water. 


(8) The granular forms contain 38% by 
vo'ume of pore space. Capillary absorption 
accompanies hydration, giving a total absorp- 
tion capacity in moist air at normal tem- 
peratures of 12 to 14% of its weight. 

(9) It does not become wet on exhaustion 
nor crystallize to the walls of desiccators, 
towers, or tubes. In industrial installations 
it may be regenerated in place indefinitely. 

(10) It does not shrink, expand, nor dis- 
integrate on absorption of water, nor de- 
velop channels through absorption columns. 

(11) It is available in large quantities and 
at low cost. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
recently completed a four-year survey of the 
efficiency of commercial drying agents, and 
in this survey the Bureau checked exactly 
the efficiency figures obtained by Dr. Ham- 
mond in his tests, which showed that air 
dried by this desiccant contains only 0.005 
milligrams of moisture to the liter. This 
figure places Dr. Hammond’s compound 
fourth among the 15 commercial drying 
agents. However, the three more efficient 
agents have limited usage, while Dr. Ham- 
mond’s is the most versatile known. 

The basic ingredient of Dr. Hammond's 
compound, the mineral gypsum, is made up 
of calcium sulphate and water. The gypsum 
is heated cautiously for three hours in an 
oven at 230 to 250 deg. C., or about 460 
deg. F. This process yields a reactive form 
of the sulphate. 


Lime at Pennsylvania Farm Show 


OUR CONCERNS interested in selling 

lime products to the quarter of a mil- 
lion visitors who attended the 18th annual 
Fennsylvania Farm Show at Harrisburg, 
this year, had attractive exhibits and were 
much gratified with the increased interest 
shown by agricultural buyers. 

Whiterock Quarries, Bellefonte, had a 
large working model of their quadruple sep- 
aration plant used in producing the high 
grades of spraying and dusting lime. Ray 
C. Noll, general manager and E. B. Bower, 
sales representative were in charge. 

Universal Gypsum and Lime Co., York, 
was represented by Harry G. Hoehler, ‘sales 
manager and Walter Hamme. 

American Lime and Stone Co., Bellefonte, 
sent John Curtin, assistant sales manager, 
and Norman Bentz to meet its old customers 

and get new ones. 
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Rock Products News Briefs 


Conference of the Lime Industry 


GENERAL CONFERENCE of the 
A lime industry, to which all lime man- 
ufacturers are invited, and the 16th annual 
convention of the National Lime Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach hotel 
in Chicago, Ill., May 23, 24 and 25. Special 
hotel rates and special round-trip railway 
fares have been provided for. As an added 
attraction the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, will reopen for the 1934 
season on May 26, immediately following 
the close of the convention. 

Probably most of the time of the conven- 
tion will be devoted to a number of impor- 
tant matters relating to the code of fair 
competition for the industry. The rest of the 
program will be devoted to papers and re- 
ports by the association staff. 


Silicosis Act Proposed in New 
York Legislature 


A bill to include silicosis among the in- 
dustrial diseases under Workman’s Compen- 
sation Law has been introduced in both 
houses of the New York State Legislature. 
The bill is sponsored by the Department of 
Labor and was drafted after a series of 
conferences with insurance companies, em- 
ployers and labor. 


Several hundred silicosis suits with dam- 
age claims exceeding $1,000,000 have been 
filed recently in state courts. 

Under the terms of this bill, silicosis is 
divided into two stages. The first stage is 
characterized by definite and specific signs 
of the disease but not to the extent of caus- 
ing total disability. The bill provides that, 
when a worker is suffering from silicosis in 
the first stage, he may be awarded occupa- 
tional disability compensation up to $1000 
while he is finding other employment out- 
side the silica dust hazard field. If he elects 
to remain in employment exposing him to 
silica dust, he may receive up to $2000 com- 
pensation upon signing a waiver for him- 
self, dependents or beneficiaries of all fur- 
ther claims. Workers would be eligible to 
compensation for silicosis when they have 
been exposed to silica dust, under a contract 
of employment existing in this state, over a 
period of not less than five years, two years 
of which shall have been in the state and not 
less than one year of which shall have 
occurred after this act shall have taken effect. 
lf the employee has been with the same 
employer during the whole five-year period, 
his right to compensation shall not be af- 
fected if he has done work for his employer 
outside the state for part of that period. 

Compensation for second stage silicosis, 
characterized by definite fibrosis of the lungs 
causing total disability, shall not exceed $25 
per week nor be less than $8 per week and 
the period of compensation shall not exceed 








260 weeks, making the maximum award 


$6500. 


The last employer of a worker awarded 
compensation for silicosis shall be liable for 
the entire compensation except when an em- 
ployee upon employment willfully and in 
writing deceives the employer by stating that 
he has not previously suffered from the dis- 
ease. 


Because of the special and difficult nature 
of silicosis and its symptoms, the bill pro- 
vides: for the appointment by the Industrial 
Commissioner of three physicians with spe- 
cial experience and qualification in diagnos- 
ing silicosis to examine all persons claiming 
compensation for silicosis. 


Claims for disability compensation or 
death benefits shall be made within two years 
after date of disablement or death from sili- 
cosis. Compensation shall not be payable 
for any period preceding the date of claim. 

Employers are required to provide proper 
medical treatment or attendance for em- 
ployees disabled by silicosis up to a period 
of 60 days and longer if the Industrial Board 
believes it will be beneficial. 


Recent Rock Biediats Prices Bid 


and Contracts Let 

Dayton, Ohio: City Commission bought 
1000 tons of bank sand from Moraine 
Gravel and Sand Co. at $1.25 per ton, and 
500 tons of lake sand from building supply 
dealers at $2.15 per ton. 

o © 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Cement, costing $661,- 
050, was ordered by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on March 31 for use in construct- 
ing the Norris and Joe Wheeler dams. A 
total of 215,000 bbl. was purchased for Nor- 
ris dam, about one-fourth of the amount re- 
quired to build it. Orders were placed as 
follows; Volunteer Portland Cement Co., 
Knoxville, 125,000 bbl.; Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., 45,000 bbl. ; 
Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 45,000 bbl. A total of 100,- 
000 bbl. was ordered for the Joe Wheeler 
dam, about one-sixth of the ultimate require- 
ment. Orders were placed as follows: Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, 
35,000 bbl.; Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Birmingham, 35,090 bbl.; and the Cumber- 
land Portland Cement Co., Cowan, Tenn., 
30,000 bbl. The average price per bbl. is 
about $2.10, delivered. 

© © © 

Chariton, Iowa: The Leonard Lumber 
Co. has been awarded a contract to supply 
the city with 300 cu. yd. of filter bed sand. 
The purchase amounts to approximately 405 
tons, at a per ton cost of $1.98. Only local 
firms were asked to submit bids. Those of 


Eikenberry & Co. and of the Chariton Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. also listed a $1.98 price. 
Both, however, had but recently furnished 





the city with supplies and for that reason 
the contract was given to the Leonard firm. 
o © @ 

Winchester, Ky, county court awarded 
contract to Central Rock Co. for crushed 
chips for resurfacing at $1.85 per ton. 

© © 

Michigan City, Ind.: Five Laporte 
county coricerns have been awarded con- 
tracts to supply the county highway depart- 
ment with gravel during 1934, as the result 
of action taken recently by the county com- 
missioners. The prices vary from 30 to 69c 
per cu. yd. for pit run gravel, from 78 to 90c 
for maintenance gravel, 9c for concrete 
gravel, 40c for sand, 55 to 94c for pea 
gravel, and 75 to 80c for washed gravel. 
The successful bidders were Charles Che- 
sak, Cook Brothers, Sherman Cumerford, 
C. D. Smelser and Zigler Brothers. The 
Modern Improvement Co. of South Bend, 
obtained the contract for Colprovia sheet 
asphalt at $10.50 a ton and for asphaltic con- 
crete at $10 a ton. 

© © © 

Jamestown, N. Y.: Bids for materials 

for county road work were opened at a 
meeting of the Highway Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors. On the item of 5000 
bbl. of portland cement, bids were received 
from eight cement companies, all quoting a 
price of $2.22 per bbl. Companies submit- 
ting bids were: Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
of Pittsburgh; Huron Portland Cement Co., 
Detroit; Lone Star Cement Co., New York; 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Penn.; 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Buffalo: Me- 
dusa Portland Cement, Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Buffalo; 
Bessemer Cement Corp., Youngstown, O. Bids 
of stone, slag, sand and gravel were received 
from the A & K Builders Supply Co. of 
Jamestown; Shore Acres Sand & Gravel 
Co., Jamestown; Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo: 
Federal Crushed Stone Co., Buffalo; James- 
town Macadam Co., Jamestown; LeRoy 
Lime and Crushed Stone Co., LeRoy; Dun- 
kirk Dock Corp., Dunkirk; Olean Gravel 
Corp., Olean; Buffalo Gravel Corp., Buffalo. 
Because some gave a base bid at the pits and 
quarries and others gave the delivered price 
to the various parts of the county, the fig- 
ures for aggregates had to be audited to 
obtain a basis for comparison. 


Much Larger Rail Movement of 
Rock Products Predicted 


ee of 13 shippers’ regional 
advisory boards show expected ship- 
ments of sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag 
in the second quarter of 1934—April to June, 
incl.—will exceed the same quarter of 1933 
by 14.4% ; cement by 20% ; lime and plaster 
by 15%. This is pretty good evidence that 
a.l branches of the construction industry are 
becoming active again. 


An 8-In. Suction Dredge of Recent Design 
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Built for Commercial Aggregate Production, Serves Equally 


OT MANY new sand and gravel 
dredges have been built in the last 
two years, and during that time several 
commercial sand and gravel operators have 
used their idle equipment on government 
channel dredging jobs. Most of the dredges 
used for channel dredging are much larger 
than 8-in. suction, but the dredge described 
here is that size, and it was designed for 
commercial aggregate production, but it has 
served equally well for channel dredging. 
The dredge described here was built in 
1932 for the Interstate Sand and Gravel Co, 
Norfolk, Va., an associate company of the 
Commonwealth Sand and Gravel Co., of 
Richmond and Norfolk, for its new plant 
on the south branch of the James River, 
about 10 miles south of Norfolk. 


The design was worked out to include 
the use of materials which could be sup- 
plied locally; is of all wood construction. 
The hull is of tide-water, heavy timber de- 
sign. It has a plain suction pipe line op- 
erated from a’ fixed position boom, for side- 
swing maneuvring. The entire dredge is 
handled with power lines running through 
lead sheaves on the lower mid-position of 
the boom. 

An 8-in. “Amsco” Type “C,” Form 30, 
left hand, bottom discharge, heavy duty 
dredging pump, using a heavy sleeve bear- 
ing and equipped with “S.K.F.” angular 
contact ball thrust bearing, is used for the 
production of excavated materials. The 
pump is direct-connected to a 125-hp., 
Westinghouse, 40 deg. C., type “CW” slip- 
ring design of motor, of 585 rpm. full 
load speed, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 440 volts; 
equipped with a continuous duty design re- 
sistor and drum type controller, controls 
providing for 50% speed reduction varia- 
tion based on full load r.pm. A No. 12 
Francke flexible coupling is used between 
the shafts of the pump and motor. The 
pump and motor unit with its electrical 
controls provides extreme flexibility over a 
wide range of operating head conditions. 

The water end parts are all made of 
manganese steel, of heavy proportioned de- 
sign, accurately machine-finished by grinding, 
where necessary, to assure correct fit when 
replacements are required. The combination 
assembly of the shell, side plates and their 
renewable liners, and the impeller, embodies 
distinctive design features, providing easy 
flow. passages, which give maximum hy- 
draulic efficiency and solids capacity. The 
impeller embodies ample inside wall face 
width and properly proportioned eye open- 





*Data furnished by Arthur Blakemore, en— 
gineer, American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Il. 


Well for Channel Dredging 


ing entrance diameter; it is provided with 
exclusively Amsco designed vane curvature 
features, is accurately balanced, and is at- 
tached to its shaft by pressed fit and key. 


The main bearing, of sleeve design, com- 
prises simplicity of construction, with main- 
tained accuracy of shaft alignment. It has 
large babbitted bearing surface area and 
adequate free-flowing oiling facilities, to- 
gether with a large oil reservoir. The 
housing carriage fits the top of the pedestal 
in a planed-way and is held to the pedestal 
by six large size capscrews, fitting elongated 
or slotted holes of the carriage. The entire 
bearing and pump shaft portion assembly 
can be moved in directions parallel to the 
axis of the shaft by means of a hand-manip- 
ulated, screw-jack adjustment on the pump 
parts end of the pedestal. This bearing 
construction provides ability to attend easily 
to the accurate adjustment of the impeller. 


The dredge pump and motor unit are 
placed in a cockpit well, providing minimum 
elevation of shaft center-line above pond 
water-level. The hull portion of the suc- 
tion pipe line is horizontal, from the pump 
suction side plate opening, with a clean-out 
handhole fitting next to the pump. The 
hoist is mounted on a raised platform above 
the deck, straddling the hull portion of the 
suction pipe line. It provides a convenient 
operator’s platform with centralized con- 
trols for hoist lever quadrant stand, hoist 
motor controller, and dredge pump motor 
controller. This view outlines the simple 
manner of service water piping details; all 
electrical wiring is incased in conduits. 
Provisions have been made for ample light- 
ing and ventilation. The operator has close- 
up, clear vision, well above the front end 
of the dredge. 


When the dredge was digging the chan- 
nel, the materials were carried through the 
discharge pipe line, mounted through its 
entire length on pontoons of barrel-type con- 
struction, to its emptying position in low, 
marshy waste land, where the materials 
excavated were used for fill purposes. In 
the excavation of the deposit for com- 
mercial sand, the materials are carried 
through the discharge pipe line system, the 
pontoon portion to the shore, and then over 
land to the emptying point at the screen- 
ing plant. From there the materials are 
scrubbed, washed, rinsed, classified, and 
dried, where required, in a complete and 
modern screening plant. 

All dredge equipment is individually pow- 
ered by electric motors. For the regular 
sand excavation work, electrical energy is 
brought to the dredge by a single cable of 
three-wire system, from a shore transformer 





station, carried on the pontoons, where re- 
quired, from the shore position to the 
dredge. The wiring installation shown in 
the views for the channel excavation pro- 
gram was a temporary set-up of three in- 
dividual wire system mounted on poles with 
cross tees. The voltage brought out to the 
dredge is 440, which is led to a master 
switch box and then to the several motor 
controls, The lights’ voltage, of 115, is 
obtained with a transformer connected with 
the 440-volt master service line. 


The hoist is a Clyde heavy duty, three- 
drum dredge design, with one main drum 
and two pony drums, powered with a 
10-hp. slip-ring motor provided with vari- 
able speed controls. The main drum is used 
for raising and lowering the suction pipe 
line and the two pony drums are used to 
attend to the combination of side swing 
and head pull of the dredge; 5£-in. diameter 
Wire rope is used on all drums. 

The service water pump is a Goulds 2-in. 
size, single-stage, centrifugal type, powered 
with a 10-hp. squirrel-cage motor of con- 
stant speed characteristics. Ample water 
capacity at effective pressure is furnished 
for quick priming, seal purposes at the 
stuffing box position of the dredge pump, 
and possible emergency fire-fighting  re- 
quirements. 


The hull size is of over-all dimensions, 
40 ft. 0 in. long, 20 ft. 0 in. wide and 3 ft. 
8 in. deep; the deck plan is rectangular in 
shape, with 2 in. crown. The side, fore and 
aft gunwales are of 6 in. x 12 in. and 6 in. 
x 16 in. timbers. Two through fore and aft 
bulkheads of heavy timber construction are 
used, their inside wall faces being 10 ft. 
10% in. apart, equally spaced with refer- 
ence to the main hull center-line. The 
bulkheads form a portion of the cockpit well 
for the dredge pump and its motor, the 
length being 16 ft. 0 in. Nine heavy floor 
beams, placed thwartships, add to the struc- 
tural strength of the hull. All parts have 
been adequately connected with bolts to 
uprights, all gunwales and bulkheads having 
been assembled with drift pins; 2% in. x 
8 in. decking, pieces running fore and aft, 
is used. The planking is 3% in. x 12 in. 
and the pieces are placed thwartships. The 
hull has been provided against teredo activ- 
ity by being armor covered—first coated 
with creosote oil paint, then sheathed with 
heavy tar paper, and finally covered with 
boards 1% in. thick, which were thor- 
oughly impregnated with a_ preservative 
process. 

The outside dimensions of the cabin are 
32 ft. 5 in. long, 15 ft. 0 in. wide and 
10 ft. 8 in. to the roof eaves. The front 
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wall sets back 4 ft. 6 in. 
gunwale and 3 ft. 1 in. 


from the front 
from the aft gun- 
wale. Side walkways are 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 


Special Roof Design 


sketch outlines the 
framing details, together with the 
roof construction, which is curved. 
The top of the A-frame is 23-ft. 0 in. 
above deck, with 11 ft. 0 in. inside spread 
It is of triangular construction 
bolted to an adjacent rectangular 


The accompanying 
simple 


unique 


of legs. 


frame. 





The upright legs are bolted to the bulk- 
heads. 


Twin Members in Boom to Give 
Maximum Strength 
Ins‘ead of the usual practice of using one 
heavy timber for the boom, this boat uses 
two thin timbers, size 4 in. x 12 in., and 
36 ft. 0 in. long. They are bolted together 
at the heel position, making a total beam 
cross-section size of 8 in. x 12 in. In the mid- 
dle and at the point sheave 


end, spacer 


filler blocks are bolted 
the timbers, which give a bowed or sprung 
type of This 


gives strength 


in place between 
construction. arrangement 
least 
weight, together with unique point sheave 


maximum with the 
enclosure and rope path. 
Engineers of the 
American 


pump department, 
Steel 


all details of this dredge. 


Manganese Co., designed 
Arthur Blake- 
more, one of the company’s representatives, 


A. P. Cofield, 


superintendent for the Interstate 


supervised the general layout. 
general 











General 
view 
of the 
dredge 
in 
channel 

















60 


Sand and Graved Co., supervised its field 
erection and installation. All construction 
work was done on the local plant property. 


Lime and Gypsum Fertilizers 
Ce OF FERTILIZER industry con- 


tains the following provisions : 

Maximum work week of 40 hours 
all employes except foremen, superintend- 
ents, managers, salesmen and officials, 
with a tolerance provision that during 
planting season if there is a shortage of 
available labor, employes, with their con- 
sent, may work not to exceed €0 hours in 
any one week and not to exceed 40 hours 
a week average over a period of four 
weeks. Repair crews and similar classifi- 
cations are also given a tolerance of 10%. 
Time and one-third is to be paid for over- 
time, and each employe is entitled to one 
day of rest every week. Minimum wages 
are fixed at not less than 35 cents an hour 
in the northern area, 25 cents an hour at 
port and 20 cents at interior points in the 
south, 35 cents in the midwestern area, 40 
cents on the Pacific coast. With respect 
to distribution through co-operative asso- 
ciations of farmers the code says: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of this code, 
any arrangement upon sale, consignment 
or agency basis between producers and 


for 
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Cabin view of pump and motor unit 


regularly incorporated state wide ce- 
operative farmers’ organizations, or their 
sub-divisions or departments, granting 
special rates, commissions or concessions 
or the division of profits, may be con- 
tinued, entered into or performed, pro- 


vided, however, that it shall be obligatory 
upon such co-operative organizations to 
maintain the producers’ schedule of prices 
to their dealers and consumers in the 
areas covered. Farmers co-operatives may 
also pay patronage dividends.” 


General design of 8-in. pump hydraulic dredge of Interstate Sand and Gravel Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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Rock Products 


~Rock Products News Briefs 


Cement 

Statistics: The portland cement indus- 
try in March produced 5,257,000 bbl., shipped 
4,618,000 bbl. from the mills and had in 
stock at the end of the month 21,401,000 bbl. 
Production showed an increase of. 42.7% and 
shipments an increase of 31.6%, as compared 
with March, 1933. Portland cement stocks 
at mills were 0.5% higher than a year ago. 
The total production for the first quarter 
of 1934 amounts to 13,204,009 bbl., compared 
with 9,419,000 bbl. in the same period of 
1933, and the total shipments for the first 
quarter of 1934 amount to 11,348,000 bbl., 
compared with 8,290,000 bbl. in the same 
period of 1933; increases, respectively, of 
40.2 and 36.9%. In the following statement 
of relation of production to capacity the 
total output of finished cement is compared 
with the estimated capacity of 163 plants at 
the close of March, 1934, and of 165 plants 
at the close of March, 1933. 


RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION TO 
CAPACITY 


Febru- Janu- De- 


March ary ary cember 
1933 193 1934 1934 1933 
The month... 16.1 23.0 20.2 16.6 15.5 
The 12 months 
ended ...... 26.7 25.0 24.4 23.9 23.6 
© o 
Wage Increases at portland cement 


plants in various parts of the country were 
announced, effective April 1. 
© > © 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Rumors 
persist that TVA will make its own cement 
at Muscle’ Shoals. Commenting on these 
rumors recently at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Blaine S. Smith, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp., is quoted by local 
newspapers as follows: “Cement has not gone 
up in price in the same proportion as other 
commodities. Cement companies have been 
running in the red for two years, and the 
current prices are too low to earn an ade- 
quate return on their capital investment. Ce- 
ment certainly is not selling at too high a 
price.” 

The Penn-Dixie president said he believed 
the TVA would, after investigation, find that 
a cement plant at muscle shoals would be 
workable only to supply projects within a 
close radius, and would not heip with more 
distant jobs, such as the construction of 
Norris dam. 

“The state of Texas started several years 
igo to build its own cement plant,” Mr. 
Smith said, “but found out that the plant 
would be feasible only to supply a very 
small territory immediately surrounding it. 
Cement is a cheap and heavy product. If 
the government made cement at the Muscle 
Shoals plant, which is designed now for the 
manufacture of lime, any advantage in cost 
would be burned up by freight charges to a 
point as far away as Norris dam. 

“As far as I know, only three govern- 
mental units—the city of Los Angeles and 





the states of South Dakota and Michigan— 
have ever operated their own cement plants, 
and in every one of these instances the re- 
sult was disastrous.” 

The private cement plants in the Tennes- 
see valley have a production capacity four 
or five times greater than the present de- 
mand, and greater than the heaviest demand 
ever experienced in boom times, Mr. Smith 
said. These private plants, he said, are 
owned by stockholders and bondholders who 
are residents of the valley. 

y © ¢ 

Landa Portland Cement Co., Puebla, 
Mex., has keen granted a concession to build 
and operate a short-line railway to stations 
on the Puebla Industrial Ry. and the inter- 
oceanic division of the National Railways 
of Mexico. Work on the railway will begin 
at once. 

© 

Alpha Portland Cement Co., La Salle, 
Ill, has contributed the use of enough 
ground to provide subsistence gardens for 
250 gardeners. 

© Oo > 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces, effective March 31, 
D. S. Colburn, formerly assistant to the 
president, has been promoted to be vice- 
president ; Leonard W. Saxby, formerly pur- 
chasing agent, has been promoted to be as- 
sistant to the president. 

© o 

Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on March 30 announced it 
would close the following day for lack of 
orders. On March 31 it received an order 
for 125,090 bbl. from TVA, and the shut- 
down did not occur, much to the relief of 
the local population. 

o © 

San Francisco, Calif.: By stipulation of 
counsel for plaintiffs and defendants in the 
suit brought by the Pacific Portland Cement 
Co. to void a contract for high silica cement 
for the south pier of the Golden Gate bridge, 
Judge Maurice T. Dooling of San Benito 
county, has been nominated to sit in all mat- 
ters pertaining to trial of the suit. The ac- 
tion is against the Santa Cruz Portland Ce- 
ment Co., the bridge and highway district, 
contractors and individuals. 

© ¢ 

Arkansas Portland Cement Co., Okay, 
Ark., and Monarch Cement Co., Hum- 
bolt, Kan., were two of the creditors of the 
State of Arkansas for highway materials. 
Recently the state refunding board allowed 
various claims, to be paid half in cash and 
half in 3%, 20-yr. bonds, including about 
$12,000 to the Arkansas company and $41,- 
000 to the Monarch company. 

© © 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co, 
Chicago, Ill, on March 26 submitted the 
only bid for 1,600,000 bbl. of cement to be 


used by the state in its road building pro- 
gram for 1934 (previous bids had been re- 
ceived). Eight other companies explained 
that as a matter of fixed policy they would 
bid only on a delivered price basis and not 
f. o. b. mill, as requested in the specifica- 
tions. The bidder asked an average of $1.3964 
per bbl., with prices slightly higher or lower, 
depending on the county in which the cement 
is to be used. The average price for cement, 
on a delivered basis, asked by eleven com- 
panies in the bid of February 9, which is 
still under advisement, was $1.84. The Mar- 
quette company’s new bid is said to be the 
same as before with freight charges deducted. 
© © © 
Tennessee Valley Authority asked bids 
on a cement of its own specification. Ac- 
cording to the Knoxville Journal, “it is about 
half-way between low-heat cement and ordi- 
nary portland cement,” P. J. Freeman, prin- 
cipal materials engineer of the TVA engi- 
neering service division, explained in a talk 
recently to Technical club. 
© © 
Northwestern States Portland Cement 
Co., Mason City, Ia., is making plans to 
reopen in the near future after an extensive 
program of repairs and overhauling, ac- 
cording to B. A. MacDonald, assistant to 
the president of the corporation. Shipments 
are being made to all sections of the com- 
pany’s territory and, although these are 
light, they indicate a substantial recovery 
from the conditions of a year ago. The of- 
ficers of the company, headed by Col. Han- 
ford MacNider, president, are’ viewing the 
future with “a restrained optimism.” When 
the plant is re-opened the officers of the 
company plant to continue operation for the 
remainder of the year. A state supreme 
court decision, recently handed down, now 
permits the Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Co. to proceed with the reorganiza- 
tion into an Iowa corporation instead of a 
West Virginia institution. 


Slag Association Offices Moved 


N May 1, the National Slag Associ- 
O ation offices will be moved from the 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, to the Earle 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Harry J. Love 
is manager. 


To Develop Oklahoma Rock 
Asphalt Deposit 


H. HANENKRATT AND H. D. 

BARNDOLLAR are planning to de- 
velop the rock asphalt deposits of Pontotoc 
county, Oklahoma, two miles west of Ada. 
It is proposed to erect a crushing and screen- 
ing plant of 400 tons daily capacity. The 
output will have to be trucked to the nearest 


railway shipping point. Mr. Hanenkratt has 
been in the highway construction business, 


Sand and Gravel 


Muskingum Valley Gravel Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Buckeye Sand and 
Gravel Co. 

© o> 

Consumers Sand Co., Topeka, Kans., 
placed in bankruptcy a couple of months 
ago; W. G. Dickey, a local contractor, has 
been appointed trustee. It is expected the 
company will soon be reorganized. 

© o 

Eugene Sand and Gravel Co., Eugene, 
Ore., J. R. McKy, owner, is completing a 
new plant at the east end of Eighth Ave. 
and the river. A 1700-ft. rail spur has been 
built to the plant. Capacity is about 50 cu. 
yd. per hr. 

© oe 

M. N. Hawkins, sand and gravel pro- 
ducer, Marshalltown, Iowa, has a unique and 
valuable by-product—giant walnut and oak 
logs, which have been under water and un- 
der gravel in his pit probably since prehis- 
toric times. He sells them to a neighbor 
who cuts them up for gun stocks and fine 
cabinet purposes. 

© 

Rockaway Sand and Gravel Co., Mine- 
o!a, N. Y.: Public nuisance indictments 
against the company and its president, An- 
drew Scurachio, were dismissed by Acting 
County Judge Gilbert J. Baker, when the 
court granted a demurrer raised by the de- 
fendants. The indictments were found, fol- 
lowing a long investigation by the district 
attorney’s office, after two drownings in the 
stagnant pool at the bottom of a sand pit 
operated by the defendants. The indictment 
charged that presence of the sand pit endan- 
gered the lives and safety of all persons, 
especially young children residing in the vi- 
cinity. Defense counsel contended that the 
indictment did not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a crime and that the issue of a 
doctrine of attractive nuisance brought forth 
in the indictment was not recognized by New 
York State. 

he 

Atlanta, Ga: City has adopted an ordi- 
nance requiring sand and gravel dealers to 
furnish certificates signed by the city inspec- 
tor of weights and measures in the sale of 
their material. 

¢ © @ 

Colonial Sand and Stone Co., New York 
City: Truck drivers were given fines rang- 
ing from five to-ten-dollars each at Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, for overloaded trucks. 

o © © 

Le Grande Sand and Gravel Co., Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, A. J. Schneidermeyer, super- 
intendent, has recently completed its new 
plant; capacity about 250 tons per day. 

© © 


Crushed Stone 


North Carolina State Labor Commis- 
sioner, Raleigh, N. C., has announced 
that his department has just completed an 
exhaustive study of quarries and has com- 
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piled a set of “Safety Rules for Quarries” 
which may be obtained by persons interested 
in quarrying activities. He said he had con- 
sulted some of the leading authorities in the 
country as to quarrying rules and regula- 
tions in other states in compiling the new 
rules which, under state law, must be ob- 
served by all persons operating quarries in 
North Carolina. 
© > © 


Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has added a ‘new side-line. It now 
represents the Barrett Co. as one of the 
Barrett “Approved Roofers.” The Nash- 
ville Tennessean says: The Barrett policy 
allows for only two approved roofers to the 
city. It is significant that the Franklin 
Limestone Co., for 20 years one of the lead- 
ing building material supply houses of the 
state, should be so selected. The reputation 
of a firm and the integrity of its officers are 
carefully weighed by Barrett before con- 
sideration of the franchise is given. It is 
also announced by officials of the Franklin 
Limestone Co. that a completely equipped 
sheet metal shop has been installed, under the 
direction of experienced workers in this 
craft. It is also announced that one of the 
foremost roofing men of this section has been 
obtained to head that department. With the 
organization of these departments, officials 
say, a full line of shingle and roll roofing 
has also been stocked. The company is 
chiefly engaged in producing crushed stone. 

© © © 

Blue Rock, Inc., Washington Court 
House, Ohio, has doubled its payroll and is 
making extensive improvements in anticipa- 
tion of a busy season. 

© © © 

Sturgeon Bay Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: 
A new loading apparatus for handling quarry 
run stone is being installed, also two new 
dinkey locomotives and 25 dump. cars. All 
equipment will be ready for work and quan- 
tity production will be undertaken as soon 
as weather conditions will permit. Through- 
out the winter much work has been accom- 
plished in getting everything in readiness to 
handle the large amount of stone required 
for the breakwater contracts at Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., and Port Washington, Wis. The 
work of supplying stone for these contracts 
will, it is understood, require about two 
years and during the season of navigation it 
is believed that upwards of 150 men will be 
engaged at the quarry. While no statement 
would be made concerning activities at the 
present time, it is understood that only such 
men as have been on relief rolls or were 
connected with the work at the plant during 
past seasons would be given employment. In 
addition to the two contracts already men- 
tioned, it is expected that the company will 
secure the contract for materials to be fur- 
nished on several paving projects in this 
section of the state, and there is a prospect 
that building construction will create a de- 
mand for still other materials, and the out- 
look seems favorable for one of the best sea- 
sons in recent years. 
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Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co., 
Kelleys Island, Ohio, according to local 
press reports, has gotten off to an early start 
repairing its quarry implements, in anticipa- 
tion of an unusually active season. Accord- 
ing to G. J. Whelan, president of the com- 
pany, the firm had a prosperous year in 1933 
and a still greater’year is expected in 1934. 
Steam shovels are being moved and repaired 
and locomotives are being reconditioned. The 
crusher is also a busy place. Supplies are 
being brought across the lake, now free of 
ice. Over half of the married men em- 
ployed by the company are now at work. 
Last year only five months of steady work 
were put in. Superintendent E. W. Fenwick 
of the island branch is directing the repair 
work, 

© © 

Jefferson County, Kentucky, has a 
crushed-stone quarry which, according to the 
Louisville Times, is a “costly luxury.” The 
newspaper contains an exhaustive article on 
the operation showing that the attempt to 
serve distant points from this operation is 
costing more than stone could be purchased 
for. The article analyzes the county’s 
alleged cost figures and shows discrepancies. 
The newspaper states: “At the present time 
private quarries are operating under a tem- 
porary code price of $1.10 a ton at the 
quarry. As surprising as it seems, in several 
random cases where comparative delivered 
costs were checked, these privately-owned 
quarries could even now, at this higher price, 
deliver stone to the county cheaper than the 
county charged itself in 1933 when costs 
were much lower. 

“For example, a county audit shows that in 
the fall of 1933 improvements on the Palatka 
Road, in the central western section, cost 
$425.45 for rock and $734.21 for hauling, 
arbitrarily based on 70 cents a ton rock pro- 
duction cost and 8 cents a ton mile for 
hauling. 

“The 607 tons of rock required cost $1.21 
a ton to transport, or a total of $1.91 a ton 
laid down on the road, by the county’s own 
figures. At this time, when quarries are 
charging $1.10 a ton at the plant, the Fiscal 
Court could have a similar quantity and qual- 
ity of stone delivered to the same spot for 
$1.85 a ton or less. And if the county at- 
tempted to duplicate the order from its own 
plant, it would cost the taxpayers $2.11 a 
ton, based on the present approximate cost 
of 90 cents a ton to produce,” concludes the 
newspaper. 

© © © 
Lime 

Clearwater Lime Products Co., Orofino, 
Idaho, plant is being opened up and improve- 
ments made under new ownership and man- 
agement. J. B. Maxfield, former general 
manager and vice-president of the Idaho 
Portland Cement Co., is the new general 
manager. The new company will be known 
as the Washington-Idaho Lime Co. Accord- 
ing to the local newspaper, the plant as it 
now stands is to be entirely revamped with 
all present machinery which fits into the 
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scheme being used and new machinery and 


equipment being installed. The company 
plans to do all work with power equipment, 
including shovels, in order to be able to 
operate in large quantities. The company 
will manufacture lime and lime products, in- 
cluding fertilizer, chicken grits, paper rock, 
etc. The quality of Orofino lime rock has 
a'ready been established through operations 
conducted by former companies which 
shipped numerous orders. 
© © © 
J. B. May, Guntersville, Ala., is report- 
ed to be promoting a lime kiln proposition. 
© > 


Gypsum 
Certain-teed Products Co. is reported 
to be installing packing equipment for 10-, 
15- and 25-lb. sacks at its gypsum plant at 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 
o ¢ 
United States Gypsum Co.’s advertis- 
ing manager, E. M. Oren, recently told mem- 
bers of the Chicago Direct Mail Advertising 
Club: The advertising department of the 
company is set up like an advertising agen- 
cy, prepares copy for all the company’s ad- 
vertising including window displays for deal- 
ers, samples, labels, direct mail pieces for 
the seven major products—gypsum, lime, in- 
sulation, asphalt roofing, paint and_ steel 
products. “The job of the advertising de- 
partment is to do the advertising, and the 
work of the advertising agency handling 
the account is invariably more efficient if the 
company’s own advertising department forms 
a good pivot on which agency service swings,” 
said Mr. Oren. The speaker’s conviction 
was that competently manned advertising 
department has an established point of view 
which interprets the policies of the company. 
He said that all members of the advertising 
department talk a common language and 
have a like slant on copy and layout. Mr. 
Oren exhibited several dozen specimens of 
recent mailing pieces addressed to building 
material dealers, and cited the returns which 
some of the more elaborate mailings achieved. 
© © © 


New West Coast Ready Mix 


Concrete Plant 
OLUMBIA CONCRETE CO., West 
Kelso, Wash., is the name of a new 

enterprise started by W. H. Sharp, former 
general manager of the Longview Concrete 
Pipe Co., Longview, Wash. Bunkers have 
been arranged for near the Star Sand and 
Gravel Co.’s plant and on the Cowlitz River. 

Mississippi Lime and Material Co., 
Alton, IIL, is reverting to open quarrying 
methods after several years’ experience with 
mining limestone. Before going into min- 
ing, the company stripped by hydraulic 
methods. It is now reported the 60 ft. of 
overburden will be moved by shovels and 
caterpillar trucks. About 100,000 cu. yd. is 
involved. Local home owners are rejoicing 





over the source of lawn and garden soil 
available. 
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Sand-Lime Brick Industry’s Code 
Now Effective 


ATIONAL RECOVERY Administra- 

tor Johnson approved the Code for 
the Sand-Lime Brick Industry, March 26, 
and it became effective April 5. Code pro- 
vides that no employee shall be permitted 
to work in excess of 40 hours in any one 
week, nor more than 8 hours in any one day, 
nor more than 6 days in any one week. 
Exceptions are provided for employees en- 
gaged on emergency maintenance or emer- 
gency repair work; such employees when 
so engaged being allowed to work in ex- 
cess of the basic maximums provided over- 
time is paid at the rate of one and one-third 
the normal rate for all hours worked in ex- 
cess of 8 per day and 40 per week. Ex- 
ceptions are provided for employees at 
plants subject to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, affected employees being permitted 
to work as much as 48 hours in any one 
week, but not than 40 
week as over any four week 
period. is granted for fore- 
men, work 15% longer hours 
than the 8 and 40 hour maximums provided. 
Watchmen are not subject to the basic lim- 
itations, but are not permitted to work more 
than 56 hours in any one week. Tolerance 
is provided for employees necessary for the 
closing of hardening cylinders. The code 
provides for minimum hourly rates of pay 
of 40c in the North, 35c¢ in southern Cali- 
fornia, 30c in the intermediate zone, and 25c 
in the South; this minimum wage provision 
applying only to common or totally unskilled 
labor. 

Open-price selling is provided for as fol- 
lows: (a) Each member of the industry 
shall publish and file with the Code Author- 
ity within ten days of the effective date of 
this Code a price list of all industry prod- 
ucts offered for salé or sold by him and 
all terms, conditions of sale and credit ex- 
tensions relating thereto. Such price lists 
and terms and conditions of sale so filed 
with the Code Authority shall be open to 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
interested party. Revised price lists or re- 
vised terms and conditions of sale may be 
filed from time to tite thereafter with the 
Code Authority by any member of the in- 
dustry; provided, however, that such revi- 
sions shall be filed with the Code Authority 
five days in advance of the effective date 
thereof ; and provided further, that any other 
member of the industry may file revisions of 
his price list or terms and conditions of sale 
to meet the revisions first filed, which may 
become effective upon the date when the re- 
vised price list or revised terms and condi- 
tions of sale first filed shall become effective. 
(b) No member of the industry shall sell or 
offer for sale any product of the industry 
at prices lower than the prices filed in his 
price list, or on more favorable terms and 
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conditions of sale, than the terms and con- 
ditions of sale previously filed by such mem- 
ber with the Code Authority in accordance 
with the provisions of Subsection (a) of 
this Section and in effect at the time of such 
sale. 

Administration is in the hands of a Code 
Authority of seven members, alti of whom 
shall be the chairmen of .licir respective 
seven regional committees. 

At a meeting of the sanc-] me brick in- 
dustry in Cleveland, Ohio, Ap:il 23, un- 
der the auspices of the National Sand- 
Lime Brick Association, tle following 
members of the Code Authority were an- 
nounced: Region No. 1 (the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and RhoJe Island, 
with the exception of that territory in- 
cluded within a radius of seventy-five 
(75) air-miles of the City Hall of New 
York City), C. H. Carmichael, Medfield, 
Mass.; Region 2 (the territory included 
within a radius of seventy-five (75) air- 
miles of the City Hall in New York City 
and including all of Long Island), Har- 
old J. Levine, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Region No. 3 (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia exclusive of the 
areas covered by Region 2 above), Thes. 
H. Lineaweaver, Philadelphia, Pern.; 
Region 4 (Virginia, West Virginia, Kei- 
tucky, Louisiana and those States south 
of the Ohio River and East of the Mis- 
sissippi River), Geo. E. Dunan, Miami, 
Fla.: Region 5 (Texas, Oklahoma, New 


Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 


Idaho and Wyoming), J. T. Sheffield, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Region 6 (Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, the Dakotas, and that part of Illinois 
not included in Region 7 below), J. C. R. 
Felker, St. Louis, Mo.; Region 7 (Mirne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and that part of Illinois included within 
a radius of fifty (50) air-miles of the 
City Hall in Chicago), J. Morley Zander, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Daniel Evans Stone Co., Marion, Ohio: 
An order approving sale of the property of 
the company for $35,000 was made by Com- 
mon Pleas Judge George B. Scofield. The 
purchasers are the newly-organized Evans 
Stone Co. and the France Quarries Co. of 
Toledo. The sale was made by A. J. Berry, 
receiver for the Daniel Evans Stone Co. The 
property, appraised at $56,274, included a/l 
property except accounts receivable. The re- 
ceiver’s application to the court for an order 
approving the sale stated that the sale at 
$35,000 permitted the payment in full of all 
labor claims and 50% to all other creditors. 
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Modern Concrete Brick Makes Headway 
In Large Building Projects 
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Precast concrete joists and lumber as well as concrete brick were used in the clubhouse (left), Prettylake, Mich. Right: 


Cement brick in city hall of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE plant of the Kalamazoo Haydite 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is an unusually 
interesting place to visit. C. Val Berry, its 
owner, is an interesting individual to meet 
and talk to because of the things he has ac- 
complished and is doing in the concrete prod- 
ucts field. For instance, a 31-ft. cabin cruiser 
is nothing that you would expect to find in 
a concrete products plant. Yet there it is— 
an unusual bit of concrete construction just 
completed. Complete with sailing rig and 
auxiliary engine, the neat, trim craft is soon 


to be launched in the Kalamazoo River. Its 
weight is the approximate equivalent of wood 
construction; and its owners, Younz and 
Adams, are pleased with its qualities of fire- 
proofness, permanence and its many cther 
advantages over wood construction. 
Although the hull of this concrete ship 
was built several weeks ago, close examina- 
tion of its 1%4-in. wall reveals nothing in the 
way of crazing or checking. It will be 
painted crange below the watér line end 


green above, with gold trim. Some wood 


' 


trim will be used on the deck and in the 
cabins. Mr. Berry, the builder of the con- 
crete ship, looks upon it as an interesting 
experiment, perhaps something that may hold 
much in the way of future development. 
But he is of the hard-headed azgressive 
type and has not depended on any such spe- 
cialty with which to keep his plant oper- 
ating during the past three years of de- 
pression. He has, however, utilized his past 
experience as a contractor and manufacturer 
to produce new, yet staple products which 

















The Ann J. Kellogg school is another outstanding structure in Battle Creek, Mich., built of standard-size concrete brick 
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have greatly extended the market normally 
covered by concrete and were instrumental in 
successfully carrying his plant through the 
period of depression. His experience in the 
building field too was used to good advan- 
tage in his contacts with architects and others 
interested in building projects. As a result, 
he has succeeded in getting a new and im- 
proved type of concrete brick and lumber, 
which he manufactures in his plant, specified 
in some of the largest construction work de- 
veloped during the past few years in his trade 
territory. 


Cement Brick Buildings 


Among the substantial projects are the 
clubhouse of the Prettylake Vacation Camp, 
Prettylake, Mich., in which the company’s 
concrete lumber, concrete joists, as well as 
concrete brick were used; the Ann Kellogg 
School for Crippled Children; the South- 
eastern (Kellogg) Junior High School and 
W. K. Kellogg Auditorium and Junior High 
School, Battle Creek, Mich., and the im- 
posing City Hall at Kalamazoo. The Battle 
Creek buildings were designed by the na- 
tionally known architect, Albert Kahn, of 
Detroit. 

For all of these buildings, the concrete 
brick offered a successful, two-way compe- 
tition with the nearest competitive’ products 
considered—clay. or sand lime brick. At 
present prices, allowing a fair profit to the 
producer, the concrete brick can be quoted 
$2 a thousand under clay. 


This lower cost, says Mr. Berry, is made 
possible by a new type of straight-line pro- 
duction machine developed during the de- 
pression, and by a saving in weight and ma- 
terials due to the void in the brick. 

Another Michigan producer that has pro- 
moted the use of concrete brick effectively 
is the Bayer-Brice Co., Flint, Mich. A mil- 
lion concrete brick recently were made in 
this concern’s plant located near Flint for 
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Traffic lane marker molds, stock piles and installation 


Trafic Lane Markers of Precast 


Concrete 


RECAST TRAFFIC LANE markers 
P offer a market for concrete products 
manufacturers. Safety zones, pedestrian 
traffic lanes at street intersections and lines 
at curves in streets are marked with painted 
lines in most cities. These require frequent 
painting. 

Precast concrete markers capped with 
white cement mortar give permanent, main- 
tenance-free lines. They are adaptable for 
installation in old streets and are less ex- 
pensive, over a period of years, than painting. 

At the present time, Omaha, Neb., is in- 
stalling 240,000 lineal feet of these markers; 
the improvement was started as a CWA 
project. Products manufacturers in other 
points now have a special opportunity to 
sell municipalities on this system for mark- 
ing old streets, and get it adopted as stand- 
ard for 1934 construction. The timely and 
unusual sales argument for this concrete 
specialty is that a considerable amount of 
labor is required for installation, so such 
work can well be made a relief project. 


Omaha markers are made in blocks 4 by 
6 by 24 inches, capped with 34-inch white 
cement mortar. They were set in trenches dug 
in the pavement surface, and embedded in 
early strength mortar. 








use in the Dailey Brewing Co. plant. The 
Michigan School for the Deaf, located in 
Flint, also was built of Bayer-Brice brick 
units. 


Brewery Brick 


“We feel proud of the fact that our Dun- 
brik were used in the construction of the 
Dailey Brewery,” says Theodore Brice, “for 





the reason that it has been probably the 
largest building constructed here during the 
depression and in all probability the first 


brewery to be constructed in the United 
States since the time of prohibition; also be- 
cause of the fact that it was designed by an 
outside architect, George J. Fuchs, of Detroit, 
who was well pleased with the brick.” 


Brick Test Data 


“We submitted samples to the Flint build- 
ing inspector, Otto Phillips, during the win- 
ter and the tests showed very satisfactory 
results. Crushing strength of the brick ran 
to 2,800 lb. with a new brand of cement with 
which we have been experimenting. Inci- 
dentally, we are making a brick now which 
is very white, in fact about the color of 
sand lime brick.” 

Until recently, Michigan State Highway 
specifications included only allowance for 
clay brick on projects where manhole and 
catch basin brick units were needed. Now, 
through the efforts of Theodore Brice, the 
way is opened for concrete brick in this 
field. “To make a long story short,” relates 
Mr. Brice, “I have taken this matter up with 
the Federal Highway Department at Wash- 
ington, the district at Chicago, the resident 
engineer in Detroit, and with the Portland 
Cement Association whose representative got 
in touch with the Federal Highway Engineer 
in Chicago who is in charge of this district. 
As a result of-these efforts, I have received 
a letter from the State Highway Department 
stating that the state specifications were be- 
ing changed to include cement brick so that 
they could be used on future work.” 

Summing up the experience of Bayer & 
Brice, the Kalamazoo Haydite Co., and simi- 
lar plants located in other cities—their suc- 
cess in getting the new-unit into the various 
fields—and the standing of the architects who 
have used it in high-grade construction—all 
brick is creating a market well worth while. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 





Lifting Tests With Utility Crane 
Reported 

HE WIDE RANGE of uses to which 

4 ie Harnischfeger “Hustler” crane may 

be put to, include handling of material and 

equipment, such as heavy pipe, etc. The com- 

pany stresses the fact that the unit is con- 

vertible for clamshell crane, dragline scraper, 
pile driver or tractor service. 

This crane, designed primarily for speedier 

load handling, has two side drums and a 


r 1 





Convertible general utility crane 


front drum, each being independent; each 
drum has three forward speeds and one re- 
verse. In lifting tests with counterweight, 
the machine carried 12,000 lb. at a distance 
of 6 ft. Without counterweight, it picked up 
5200 lbs. from the edge of the tread and 
travelled with it at the rate of 5.2 mi. per 
hour. With detachable stiff-leg under the 
boom, says the manufacturer, the machine 


will lift 35,000 Ib. 


Sectional view of slurry dryer and pre- 
heater showing rotating drum, cylindri- 
cal grate, fan, outlet, etc. 





Slurry Dryer and Preheater for 


Cement-Kiln Feed 


RADLEY PULVERIZER CO., Allen- 
B town, Penn., sole agents for the United 
States, Canada and Mexico for Miag 
Braunschweig, Germany, announces a new 
piece of cement-mill equipment designed to 
prevent some of the enormous heat loss in 
the ordinary kiln installation and to increase 
the output and efficiency of kilns, particu- 
larly in the wet process. The device is 
known as the Miag “Calcinator,” and a 
number of installations have been made 
abroad, inc‘uding one at the plant of the 
Alpha Cement Co., Ltd., Rodmell, England, 
of which Albert Y. Gowen, former vice- 
president of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., is managing director. 

The “Calcinator” is a slowly rotating 
drum 10 to 13 ft. diameter by 5 to 10 ft. 
long, depending on capacity desired. The 
shell is built up of bars 2 to 3 in. apart, 
forming a cylindrical grate. The raw ma- 
terial (dry process feed may be used) or 
slurry is fed through this grating from ports 
in the upper right-hand quadrant. Hot 
gases from the kiln enter through the dis- 
charge port in the lower right-hand quad- 
rant, and leave through a suction outlet 
opposite in the upper left-hand quadrant. 

To keep the material from dropping 
straight through the grate, and to provide a 
heat-transfer medium the cylindrical grate 
is about half full of what the manufacturer 
describes as “filling bodies,” which are too 
large to pass through the slots in the grate. 
The rotating grate drum is of course en- 
closed in a steel housing. An induced draft 
or suction fan, 1 to 3 in. water column 
draft, is placed between the gas outlet and 
the dust column of the kiln stack. 























View of drying and preheating device for slurry, with outside shell removed 
showing grate bar 


Typical installation of dryer-preheater, 
showing small head room required 


The Calcinator is designed to be added to 
present kiln installations with little change 
in the regular layout. The slurry is pumped 
in the usual way to a small compensator 
tank, which is a part of the Calcinator in- 
stallation. From this tank the slurry feeds 
through several nozzles into the Calcinator. 
On account of the continuous rotation of the 
cylindrical grate with its load of “filling 
bodies,” the slurry is quickly distributed and 
passes down through the channels between 
the heated “filling bodies.” The tempera- 
ture of the kiln gases are said to be reduced 
to 195 to 230 deg. F. in their passage 
through the Calcinator. 


The kiln feed is claimed to be discharged 
“dry, 


from the Calcinator as preheated 
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granules”; and the capacity of the kiln is 
much increased because the exit gases from 
the kiln are 400 to 500 deg. F. higher in 



































View of device showing slurry feed 


temperature than they would be if the kiln 
had been fed with normal wet slurry; in 
other words, there is that much more heat 
available in the Calcinator for drying and 
preheating the slurry. Stated in another 
way, for the same ki!n output considerably 
less fuel is required. 

The device is claimed to be effective with 
any ordinary length of kiln, and, it is said, 
may be used to increase the efficiency of a 
dry-process kiln. In this case the dry mix 
is moistened as it enters the Calcinator to 
facilitate the formation of the granules, 
which are a distinctive feature with this de- 
vice. It may also be applied to shaft kilns. 


Drifter Drill Competition 

NNOUNCED after completion of an 
A unusual drilling contest in which 53 
two-man teams competed, the new ‘“D-89 
Selieed” drifter is described by engineers 
of the Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. This 
type of drifter is said to embody a self feed- 
ing principle not used before in rock drilling 
units. The company claims that the n2w unit 
is vibrationless, with a rate of feed allowed 





Self-rotating drill 


for which is in relation to the ‘high speed 
With which the D-89 bites into rock. 

The contest in rock drilling was held in 
Indio, Calif. Each team was required to set 
up, connect hoses, drill 514 feet of 2% inch 
bore hole in stiff rock—and then teat down. 
The fastest drilling time recorded on the 5% 





ft. hote was 3% minutes. 
made with a D-89. 
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Pyrometer 
NE OF THE “Galvatron” units intro- 
duced by the Bailey Meter Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio, may include as many as four po- 
tential meter circuits—the contact making 


Recording pyrometer 


unit being automatically switched from one 
circuit to the next by relays. The relays are 
actuated from contacts made by a synchron- 
ous motor driven timing device. “An out- 
standing feature of this pyromter,” explains 
the company, is its continuous series of rec- 
ords, up to four in number, made on a cir- 
cular recording chart. 











Mobile Shovel Unit 


Wena and whenever gravel pit 
and stone quarry operators have short 
jobs at widely scattered points, the Michigan 
truck shovel has been designed to provide a 
safe, economical and efficient means of ac- 
complishing them. On a typical, small local 
operation, Matt Thar, Hartford, Mich., has 
been using this equipment with good re- 
sults. It is easily moved to and from the 
various locations developed by the Thars, 
and, according to the operator, stands up 
against the punishment of hard and steady 
work. 

This truck shovel (interchangeable with 
crane unit) can be safely transported, says 
the Michigan Power Shovel Co., Benton 
Harbor, under its own power at a speed up 
to 20 miles an hour. Either a 50 or 60 hp. 
engine is supplied, depending on require- 
ments of the purchaser, and this furnishes 
the digging as well as motive power. 

“Finger-tip” control is cited as the out- 
standing feature of this truck shovel. Says 
the manufacturer: “There are no heavy, 
cumbersome clutch levers to fatigue the op- 
erator. Its control is accomplished through 
use of pneumatic clutches 
trouble-free, balanced air valves. The Michi- 


operated by 


gan Power Shovel Co. also manufactures 
tractor-mounted shovels with the usual alter- 
nate equipment. 


Quarry Locomotive 
NEW LOCOMOTIVE for quarries, 
Pines steel mills and industrial plants 
is now being manufactured by the Differen- 
tial Steel Car Co., Findlay, Ohio. The unit 
consists of an internal combustion power 
plant mounted in an underframe capable of 
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Locomotive in dumping position 
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carrying an automatic dump body. The com- 
pany rates this locomotive unit at 36 tons 
when light and 76 tons when loaded. It is 
claimed that the unit can haul a string of 
cars at the same time that it carries its own 
pay load. An engineer of the company, de- 
scribing the locomotive, says, “The dump 
body of the new locomotive has a level load 
capacity of 24 cu. yd. and a normal crown 
capacity of about 40 cu. yd. It is made en- 
tirely of steel and is heavily reinforced. Elec- 
tric arc welding is employed in the fabrica- 
tion of both the body and the frame to obtain 
greater strength and reduced weight. Leavy 
mineral coated electrodes are used through- 
out for all welding applications.” 


New Variable Speed Transmission 
Units 
NOVEL SELF ADJUSTING, vari- 


able speed transmission for fractional 
horsepower duty has been announced by 
Link-Belt Co. A new unit known as the 
VRD (variable roller drive) has been 

















Horizontal type of variable drive 


brought out as a companion to this concern’s 
PIV units. The VRD, says Link-Belt Co., 
is capable of one-half horsepower at maxi- 
mum speed with a maximum ratio of speed 
variation of 10 to 1. 

Among features named by the company 
are all metal construction, total inclosure, oil 
bath, positive chain power. It is the side 














Section of side contact roller chain 


contact roller chain, connected by hardened 
steel points in hardened steel bushings that 
is the novel feature of this new transmission 
unit. Openings in each pitch of links pro- 
vide a pocket of each of two hard steel 
rollers and from both sides a portion of roller 
protrudes to permit each pair of chain roll- 
ers at each engagement to roll into contact 
with the hardened steel conical discs forming 
the drive. Finally the chain is engaged pos- 
itively in the wedge-shaped wheels at the 
proper pitch line for the speed desired on 
the output shaft. 


Rock Products 
New Rod Prices 


RICES ON Amsco _nickel-manganese 
Pic welding rod have been revised ef- 
fective April 1 and schedules are being 
mailed to purchasers by American Manga- 
nese Steel Co. Sample rods and price lists 
now are available from the company or com- 
pany representatives in Illinois, Missouri, 
Colorado, California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Texas. 


Welding Fittings 


MONG recent advances in welding fit- 

tings have been those offered by the 
Bonney Forge and Tool works, designed to 
overcome inherent disadvantages of welded 
pipe-to-pipe branch connections. 

Following introduction of welding elbows 
and welding flanges Bonney “Weldolets” 
and “Thredolets” were placed on the market. 
When these are used the inside of the joint 
is in full view to the operator, thus remov- 
ing the possibility of “icicles” being formed 
or scale and welding metal being deposited 
within the main pipe. 


Hard Rock Drill 


HE FULL AIR CUSHIONING of the 

piston in Ingersoll-Rand’s new Stope- 
hamer drill is said by the manufacturer to 
eliminate the need for springs, thus eliminat- 
ing movement of joining surfaces. This 
model unit is supplied with air pressure to 
keep cuttings out of the front head. The 





For hard rock drilling 


extra long renewable bearing was specified 
by the designer to assure longer life to anvil 
block and-the cylinder front washer; this 
feature also is said to maintain the anvil 
block in proper alignment at all times. High 
drilling speed, says the company, is obtained 
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by using the flapper valve which is “light, 
sensitive, positive in action and_ protected 
from injury.” 


Heavy Duty Valves 
HE STANDARD bronze globe and 
angle valves now offered by the Ken- 
nedy Valve Manufacturing Co. have been 
designed particularly for heavy industrial 
service. To increase durability, one of the 


¢ 





Bronze valve 


new features introduced is cadmium plating 
of the malleable iron union bonnet ring and 
stuffing box nut. The company selected this 
plating as a result of competitive tests for 
weathering and anti-rusting qualities. 

A feature of these valves, according to the 
company, is the stem head which has a 
rounded, machined bottom surface to make a 
low friction contact with the smooth-milled 
recess in the disc holder. This construction, 
it is believed, not only reduces friction but 
also makes it easier to start the valve and 
then to close it tightly. 


One-Way Clutch 

ONE WAY clutch, free wheeling in 

one direction but driving in the other, 
the Morse-Kelpo clutch unit is designed to 
operate with “no back-lash.” “It is ideal as 
a ratchet drive,” says the manufacturer. Used 
to connect two prime movers to a common 
load, either will pull the load but neither can 
drive the other. This dual drive finds fre- 
quent application for two motors or motor 
and turbine, for auxiliary stand-by drives of 
for booster drives in the starting of heavy 
machines. The unit is made by the Morse 
Chain Co., Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 


Chain Hoists 
NNOUNCEMENT of an_ improved 
chain hoist is made by the Wright Man- 

ufacturing Division of the American Chain 
Co., Inc., York, Penn. One innovation in 
this unit is zinc coating of all exposed parts, 
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thus making the hoist’ practical for all out- 
door operators. Addition of ball bearings 
with integral grease seals supporting all 
moving parts, according to the designers, in- 
creases the hoist efficiency by 10 percent over 
that of former models. Continuous lubrica- 
tion, hardened pawl tip and improved load 
chain, guard and ball spring covers on oil 
tubes are given as further features. 


Vibrating Screens 

WO NEW SCREENS, which complete 

a line of screens for all types of material, 
from the finest to the coarsest, are announced 
by the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Each of these screens was featured, with 
full size models on display, at the Joint Ex- 
position, recently held in Detroit. These 
screens are radical departures from the 
“Hum-mer” screens which the company also 
makes, and are entirely different from each 
other. 

The Type 400 screen is novel in that it 
employs four vibrators, one at each corner. 
Cross armature beams between top vibrators 
and between bottom vibrators transmit vibra- 
tion to the screen cloth stretching and sup- 
porting structure, which is said to give in- 
tensely active vibration over the entire 
screen area. No lubrication is required, there 





Screen Units 


are no pulleys, bearings, eccentrics, shafting, 
gears, belts or cams. A simple means is 
provided for changing screen cloth. Screen 
cloth supports are rubber covered. High 
capacity and extreme accuracy are claimed. 

The “Ty-rock” screen is for handling 
coarse materia!, and will operate at as low 
as 4 deg. inclination. Dual mechanical ac- 
tion produces a whirlpool churning effect 
at the upper or feed end of the screen. In 
the lower part of the screen the motion 
changes to a straight line sorting action. 
This dual mechanism can be changed to suit 
varying conditions of feed rate, moisture 
content and proportion of oversize to fines. 
Motor drive is incorporated in the design 
of the machine. 


Rock Products 
Electrical Control 


OR USE IN connection with remote 

control of automatic motor starters, Elec- 
tric Controller and Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces a new vapor-proof and dust-tight 
“safety lockout” push button. 

This unit is for installations where it is 
desirable to start and stop a motor through 
its magnetically-operated starter or controller 
from two or more control stations. At any 
one of the stations, through the use of this 
device, the push button may be locked in the 
off position. 


Disc Clutches 
MODERN TREND towards standard- 
ization and simplification of all mechan- 
ical units is reflected in the action of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Co., which now has com- 





Sectional view of clutch 


bined what it believed to be the best features 
of several models into a single series of Twin 
Disc clutches. Eight sizes are in the series. 
To complete the line, the company is de- 
veloping suitable driving spiders for use with 
all sizes and either one, two or three plates. 


Toggle Action 


All clutches are of the toggle action type 
and in addition, the gear tooth driving 
plates have inner plates that make their drive 
from the hub in the same manner. 


New Tire Reduces Blow-Out 


Hazard 
NEW automobile tire incorporating a 
Si ccna change which is said to 
protect against blow-outs is announced by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The major improvement is a ply made of 
a special compound which resists internal 
heat and friction, according to Goodrich 
engineers. 

“This new tire, tested for hours at high 
speeds, was found to give three times the 
blow-out protection to be had in standard 
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tires without the safety ply,” S. B. Robert- 
son, Goodrich vice-president advises. 

“We are convincéd this latest product in- 
novation reduces the hazard of blow-outs to 
the absolute minimum,” the Goodrich official 
says. 


Remote Control for Welding 

AVINGS UP TO $500 a year per welder, 

high quality welding and increased weld 
output: This is the triple advantage claimed 
for a new remote control device for welding 





Welder control 


announced by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. No additional cables, says the 
company, or other apparatus need be carried 
by the operator. 

He simply taps the electrode on the work 
several times and the voltage is automatically 
raised. With this device it is said that the 
operator can work at any distance from the 
machine and still regulate the current accu- 
rately. 


Small Engine Introduced 

N ANNOUNCING its “ZX” series of 

engines the Hercules Motors Corp., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has added two units to its line, 
thus giving a complete range of sizes to its 
customers from 4 to 200 horsepower. The 
two new models are identical in design and 
both are for general application in the small 
industrial engine field. 


Anti-Silicosis Equipment 

. LINE OF NEW respirators for pro- 
A tecting workers against the inhaling of 
silica lead and similar dusts is announced by 
the Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dust control engineers, said the company, 
cooperated in developing the features of the 
new respirators. These features are in- 
creased filter size, direct breathing intake and 
coarser wire screens to permit easier breaih- 
ing. Screens are bound with aluminum, and 
a gas mask type of exhaust valve is used. 

One of the refinements is an all rubber 
head band adjustable to permit longer wear. 
The new construction prevents obstruction 
of the worker’s vision. 
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New Incorporations 


Colonial Concrete Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
concrete products, 300 shares no par. 

Basking Ridge Cement Products Co., Mor- 
ristown, N. J., cement products, $50,000. 

Port Deposit Quarries Co., Inc., Port De- 
posit, Md., chartered; Ge< ree Edw. Cantrell 
and Isaac Doughten, Jr. 

Cin Pike Gravel Co., Dayton, Ohio, 300 
shares no par. Hanna W. Young, Ruey F. 
and Dale Hodapp are the incorporators. 

Meriwether Gravel Co., Inc., has secured 
charter with James S. Meriwether and Ned 
A. Stewart. 

National Rock Asphalt Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., $150,000. 

Transit Mix Concrete Co. of Texas, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Capital stock $30,000. Incor- 
porators are: L. D., Mrs. Abbie and Videll 
McKaughan. 

Atlas Sand and Gravel Co., Janesville, Wis. 
150 shares common stock at $100 each. To 
engage in sand and gravel business, with F. 
c., F. A. and E. C. Schultz as incorporators. 

Prince George’s Sand and Gravel Co., Inc., 
Upper Marlboro, Md., chartered; Chester 
Pyles, John C. L. Ritter, Jr., Washington, 
BD: ac: 

Tempe Sand and Gravel Co., Tempe, Ariz., 
has filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $50,000 and is incorporated 
by R. J. Hight, Carl H. Spain and F. L. 
Parry. 

Victoria Gravel Co., Houston, Tex. To 
engage in sand and gravel business with a 
capital stock of $50,000. George R. Brown, 
Edgar Monteith and A. W. Baring are the 
incorporators. 

St. Clair Stone Co., Inc., Lafayette, Ind., 
capital stock, 1,000 shares no par value. To 
quarry or mine stone, sand and gravel. In- 
corporators are: Samuel F. Phillips, Maurice 
A. Neville. Howard A. Swallow, Oswald K. 
Yeager and Robert R. Bookwalter. 

Worcester Trap Rock Co., Worcester, Mass., 
$15,000; 150 shares $100 each and 500 class 
A pfd. shares no par value. The incor-— 
porators are: Ralph M. Davis, Old Towne, 
Me., president and treasurer, and Herbert 
Gray and William G. Curran. 

Portable Gravel Co., Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
capitalized for $25,000 to engage in furnishing 
gravel for highway work which thev already 
have contracts for. R. G. Bogue is presi- 
dent, C. F. Harper, treasurer, and L. W. 
Wright, secretary. 


Construction Aggregates Co., 33 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, lll. 100 shares common. 
Incorporators: Ezra Sensibar, John M. Balk 
and Leo Wolfson. To manufacture, acquire, 
produce, buy, sell or dispose of at wholesale 
or retail, sand, gravel and building materials. 

Associated Enterprises, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., concrete products. Incorporators are: 
Jackson W. Wisner, Allen Marcus and Sam-— 
uel Klein. Authorized capital stock, 400 
shares pfd., $50 par value and 400 shares 
common, no par value. 

Michigan Gravel Co., Saginaw, Mich., has 
filed articles of incorporation. J. R. Sensibar 
and Raymond W. Dull of Chicago, Ezra 
Sensibar, Alpena, and Fred Wilcox of Green- 
bush and Olive Owens of Saginaw, Mich.. 
are the incorporators. Capitalization, 1.000 
shares of common stock to be sold at $25 a 
share. 


Personals 


Albert C. Dale recently was named head 
of the Ohio Concrete Producers Association 
at a meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 

Robert A. Young, Allentown, Penn., has 
been elected a director of Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. to succeed the late General 
Harry C. Trexler. 

H. J. McDargh has been appointed district 
engineer for the Indianapolis, Ind., office 
of the Portland Cement Association. Four 
field engineers will assist Mr. McDargh in 
his work in Indiana. 

Oscar Davis, superintendent of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. plant, Mason City, Ia., 
has resigned. Superintendent Davis has 
held the position since 1910 when the plant 
began operation. 


Colonel D. D. Thompson, president of the 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Louisville, _Ky., 
recently was scheduled as principal speaker 
before the Highway 31—-W association meet— 
ing at Elizabethtown. 

Charles Boettcher, president of the Ideal 
Cement Co., Denver, Colo., observed his 
82nd anniversary, April 7. Interviewed, he 
said, “I like to work hard as it is a stimu- 
lant. No one hurts himself by work. It is 
worry that harms.” 


W. D. Sankey, Jr. formerly of Montgom-— 
ery, Ala., has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Lone Star Cement Co. in 
3irmingham. His connection for the past 
seven years with this concern has been that 
of traffic manager. 

W. H. Andrew, consulting chemist and 
research engineer for the Allentown Port-— 
land Cement Co., Allentown, Penn., recently 
addressed the “Cement Night” meeting of 
the Lehigh Valley at the Bethlehem club. 


H. B. Biehn, formerly of Kenton, Ohio, has 
been elected president and general manager 
of the Blue Rock, Inc., quarries at Wash-— 
ington. 

M. M. Smith, formerly of Syracuse, Ind., 
has arrived in Guayaquil, Ecuador, South 
America, to take over the management of 
La Cemento Nacional, C. A. The cement 
plant of this company was put into opera-— 
tion about ten years ago. Before leaving 
the states Mr. Smith purchased additional 
eauipment to supplement the Krupp ma-— 
chines with which the plant was originally 
furnished. The plant is dry-process with a 
rotary kiln approximately 6% ft. in diameter 
by 100 ft. long. Hard limestone and clay are 
the raw materials. 


Cement 


Consolidated Cement Corp. plant at Fre— 
donia, Kan., recently resumed operation. 

Dewey Portland Cement Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., made a 10 percent wage increase ef- 
fective during April. 

After being closed several months the 
Monarch Cement Co. plant, Humboldt, Kan., 
began operation recently. 

Monolith Portland Midwest Co. cement 
plant south of Laramie, Wyo., recently re— 
sumed operations en full schedule. 

Colorado Portland Cement Co. plant, Port- 
land, Colo., recently recalled 100 workers to 
resume production. 

Lone Star Cement Co. plant Limedale. Ind., 
resumed operations April 2 after a three— 
month shutdown. 

Federal Portland Cement Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., reopened one unit of its Hamburg Turn- 
pike plant April 2. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co. has an- 
nounced a 10 percent pay increase for work-— 
ers retroactive from April 1, 1934. 

The Chanute, Kan., plant of the Ash Grove 
Lime and Portland Cement Co. resumed oper— 
ation in April. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co. plant, James- 
ville, N. Y.. was reopened in April after 
having been shut down since November 17, 
1933. 

Superior Portland Cement, Inc., started 
full operation in its plant at Concrete, Wash., 
recently and anticipates a regular run of 
from five to six months. 


Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. plant, 


Glens Falls, N. Y., was put into operation 
> ai 9. Last year the plant reopened June 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. opened its 
plants at Toledo, Ohio, and York, Penn., 
during. April. More than 200 workmen were 
recalled at the company’s plant in Dixon, 
lll., the first week in April. 


Sand and Gravel 


Hugo Sand Co., north of Kent, Ohio, re- 
cently has run at full capacity on highway 
orders. 

C and B Gravel Co., near Lebanon, Neb., 
for about a year, has moved its equipment 
to Cambridge, Neb. 

T. McDonald, Clinton, Mo., has been ap- 


pointed to act as a receiver for Standerd 
Sand and Gravel Co. 
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Arkansas City Sand and Gravel Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan., has installed gravel 
washing equipment in its plant. 


W. C. Hill, Rickreall, Ore., has built new 
gravel bunkers on rock and gravel plant 
property recently acquired at Independence, 
Ore. 


Holloway Gravel Co., Amite, La., reports 
property loss as a. result of lightning strik— 
ing its pump house. The loss is estimated 
around $1500. 

Meriwether Sand and Gravel Co., Lewisville, 
Ark., has reopened its plant and anticipates 
a run of about six months on the basis of 
orders now in sight. 

Adolph Denbrook, Ripon, Wis., has opened 
new gravel pit and added new units to his 
equipment, including an excavator, auto- 
matic sand screener and truck. 


Tulsa Sand Co., Tulsa, Ckla., has made an 
average shipment of 17 cars of sand week- 
ly since the first of the year, according to 
T. M. Moxley, superintendent of the plant 
in Kaw City, Okla. 

After disposing of his interest in the 
Zenith Gravel Co., some months ago, H. H. 
Kelly, Carlton, Minn., again has taken over 
active management of the property. It is 
now open for operation. 


Approximately 100 carloads of sand and 
gravel have been shipped from Janesville, 
Wis., weekly, during the past month over 
a single railroad, according to figures re- 
leased the first week in April. 

The City of Alturas, Calif., has purchased 
a gravel pit from the Round-up Association. 
The stipulation was made that the pur- 
chase price was- not to exceed the amount 
due on city taxes from the association. 


Authority was given the first week in 
April in common pleas court at Hamilton, 
Ohio, to Robert A. Gibbs, receiver, to ac- 
cept an offer of $8,000 from E. B. Moor- 
man .and A. J. Moorman for the assets of 
the Columbia Sand and Gravel Co., Middle-— 
town, Ohio. 


Spring activities of the Missouri River 
Sand and Gravel Co. got under way at Boon- 
ville, Mo., recently. A new barge has been 
built and repairs made on the “Dixie.’”’ An- 
other boat is being used to move equipment 
for the first sand dredging operation of the 
year. 

Mirabel Gravel Co. plant near Santa Rosa, 
Calif., has been enlarged and equipment 
added at a cost of $5,000 to double the ca- 
pacity of the plant. The storage capacity 
now is 2500 tons. New screens have been 
installed and bunkers ‘and loading cars 
erected. 


Test runs recently were made at the Le 
Grande Company’s. gravel washing plant 
south of Rock Rapids, la. As a result of 
the tests, Superintendent A. J. Schneider-— 
meyer, anticipated a normal capacity of 
about 250 lb. of gravel a day. E. H. Low- 
derdaugh, Des Moines, Ia., head of the com- 
pany recently inspected the plant operation 
near Rock Rapids. 

The sand dredging fleet of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.. Pittsburgh, Penn., resumed 
operations the second week in April. Units 
employed comprise a dredge steamer and 
12 barges and scows on the Allegheny river. 
A special high grade sand is used for the 
company’s abrasive in grinding operations. 
Production of sand for the following eight 
months during which the river is open is 
expected to approximate 150,000 tons. 


Quarries 


The City of Carrollton, Mo., recently pur- 
chased rock crushing equipment. 

Staunton Tie and Lumber Co., Jersey- 
ville, Ill., has purchased a quarry site south 
ef Fieldon. 

Bluffton Stone Co., plant, Bluffton, Ohio, 
resumed operations for the summer the sec- 
ond week in April. 


General Construction Co. has opened a 
quarry at Mats Mats Bay near Port Town- 
send, Wash. 


Arnold Stone Co. has appointed Charles 
Bollinger, superintendent of its operations 
at Neelys Landing. 


Shirley Construction Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has moved quarry equipment to property 
near Louisville, Neb. 

Quarry of the Columbia Contract Co. 
which has been operated intermittently dur- 
ing winter months is now running at ca- 
pacity at St. Helens, Ore. 

The port commission at Bellingham, 
Wash., has abandoned its operation at 
I.ummi Island and has removed equipment 


new quarry property leased at Pleasant 
ay. 
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Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif., in the graft of a 
special ordinance recently submitted. 


More than 14,000 cu. yd. of crushed rock 
for surfacing and resurfacing county roads 
has been produced by CWA labor at the 
Rockton and LeGrand quarries, according to 
County Engineer D. C. Elder of Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

The Cedar County Board of Supervisors 
meeting recently at Tipton, Ia.. agreed up- 
on three eight-hour days a week and a rate 
of 2o¢ an hour as_terms upon which ex- 
CWA workers would be continued and work 
in six quarries and one gravel pit. 


Anticipating increased limestone demands, 
the Allegheny River Limestone Co., Tem-— 
pleton, Penn., announced plans in April for 
increasing loading and unloading facilities. 

A quarry has been opened at Williams-— 
port. south of Astoria, Ore. It is now sup- 
plying rock for the Ke'so dike. 


Through a cooperative arrangement, the 
City of Raymond and Indiana Road Dist. 
No. 3 has begun operation of quarry equip- 
ment. Labor and operative expense will be 
taken care of by the city in exchange for 


half of the crushed rock produced at the 
plant. The road district has installed an 
80 hp. Diesel engine to operate the ma-— 
chinery. 


Three stone quarries located in Pleasant 
Ridge, Belfast and Sandusky, Ia., with in- 
auguration of CWA program have been 
closed but the quarries will be kept by the 
county for emergency work in the future. 
County—Federal projects in Nemaha County, 
Kan., will go on according to decision of 
local officials there. Two rock quarries are 
being continued as relief projects. 


Lime 


St. John Lime Co., Brockville, New Bruns- 
wick, has placed a new kiln in operation. 

Riverton Lime Co., Riverton, Va., has 
recalled about 100 workmen after a shut- 
down of several weeks. 

State lime plant, Okalona, Miss., was de- 
stroyed by fire February 1. The $10,000 loss 
is covered by insurance. 


Chester Valley Lime and Products Co., 


West Chester, Penn., has had _S. Wood 
and E. R. Seott appointed as receivers, ef- 
fective June 19. 


Oregon Lime Products Co., Grants Pass, 
Ore., has been organized to take over the 
Oregon Lime Stone Products corporation of 
Ohio. The company’s quarries are in the 
Williams Creek district. 


Miscellaneous 

Hufty Asphalt Co. has reopened its pits 
near Liberal, Mo. 

Montbestos Mining Co. recently held its 


annual meeting at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and 


reelected its officers. 


Northwest Magnesite Co., Chewalah, Wash., 
reports a high production record unequalled 
since 1929 with 118 men in the quarry and 
82 in the plant. 

The State lime grinding plant at Sandy 
Level. Va., closed for several months, re- 
sumed operations April 2. 


Granite Materials Co. is granted permis— 
sion to construct and maintain a rock crush- 
ing and sand screening plant in Tujunga 

M. E. Tilton, Chewelah, Wash., has been 
named superintendent of the Northwest 
Magnesite plant to succeed C. L. Clyde, 
resigned. 

Rock Asphalt Products Co., Liberal, Mo., 
formerly known as the Hufty Rock Asphalt 
Co. has made preparation for the new 
season’s run. 

Idaho Phosphate Mining Co., has ordered 
machinery for its operation at Boise, Ida., 
for development of the phosphate field which 
lies in the southeastern corner of the state. 


Virginia Glass Sand Corp., Gore, Va., an- 
nounces employment of 25 extra men to take 
care of increased shipments. Between 50 
and 75 cars of glass sand are being shipped 
each month to glass blowers in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York and Wisconsin. 


Rapidan Soapstone Corp. has leased 240 
acres and some other miscellaneous prop— 
erty to the Virginia Mining ard Management 
Co., Richmond, Va., for the purpose of work- 
ing soapstone denrosits located in this area. 
Virginia Mining and Management Co. now is 
operating a similar project in Nelson county 
where about 500 men are employed. The 
Schuyler quarries have been operating for 50 
years, 


Rock Products 


Cement Products 


Alfonso Cement Block Co. plant, Peabody, 
Mass., recently was destroyed by fire. 

National Cement Products Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, reports damage to its plant by fire 
recently. 

Cement Products Co.. Birmingham, Ala., 
has begun a radio advertising campaign over 
station WAPI. ‘ 

Concrete masonry bearing walis are being 
used in the one-story barn, 24 ft. by 32 ft., 
for A. J. Arbach, Englishtown, N. J. 

Geneva Brick Products Co., Geneva, N. Y., 
has furnished 4,000 cinder block units for the 
new Bradburn Brothers Buiiding in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

Weymouth-Crowell Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is building houses in Glendale, Calif., by its 
new system involving combination of con- 
crete building units and concrete frame. 

M. R. Nelson, McAllen, Tex., contractor, 
is building a concrete masonry mortuary for 
the Martin-Nelson Funeral Home Co., Wes-— 
laco, Tex., requiring 2,079 5x8x12-in. units. 

Concrete masonry recently has been speci- 
fied on contracts awarded at the following 
points: Buffalo, Bridgeville, Peekskill, River-— 
head, Rochester, Syracuse and East Spring- 
field, N. Y., Bridgeport and Greenwich, 
Conn., Keyport, N. J., and Providence, R. I. 

Everett Concrete Product Co., Everett, 
Wash., is observing its twentieth anniver- 


sary. In 1914 it was founded by R. M. West-— 
over, C. M. Robins and the late Harry 
Shaw. Hans Mumm, Jr., is present man-— 
ager. The concern makes a full line of prod— 


ucts including culvert pipe, drain tile, block, 
cast stone and garden furniture. 

W. H. Sharp, Longview, Wash., formerly 
connected with the Longview Concrete Pipe 
(o., has started the Columbia Concrete Pipe 
Co. The latter concern is said to have taken 
over the output of the Star Sand and Gravel 
Co.. near Mt. Coffin. The new company’s line 
includes transit-mixed concrete, sewer and 
culvert pipe, septic tanks, well curbing, tile, 
ete. 

‘“‘Raylite”’ is a new lightweight aggregate 
produced by burning an earth or soft rock 
found in Southern California. It is reported 
that retorts for making it are soon to be 
erected near Pasadena, Calif. Lightweight 
aggregate building units combined with a 
steel frame are being used in a house in 


Flintridge, Calif. It is owned by James 
Cruze, moving picture director. 
An ordinance authorizing City Manager 


P. A. Lewis of Springfield, Ohio. to get bids 
and enter into a contract for the purchase 
of concrete pipe was passed in April. Total 
probable contract will be for over $50,000 to 


include A,960 ft. of 48-in. concrete pipe: 
1.900 ft. of 54-in.; 1,100 ft. of 60-in.; 1,230 
ft. of 66-in. and 640 ft. of 72-in. concrete 


pipe for Sections E, F and G of the Buck- 
eye Creek interceptor sewer. 

Bedford Hills Concrete Products Co., Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y.. announced completion re- 
eently of a special test by the Hall Test 
Laboratories on its ‘‘Floroform’”’ floor made 
of precast concrete joists. The test was con- 
ducted upon a floor of about 140 sq. ft. in 
area, and a total dead weight of 26,932 Ib. 
was placed upon the floor before a crack 
appeared in its center. The floor is con- 
structed of concrete joists upon which are 
laid cinder blocks surfaced with concrete. 
Builders witnessed the test. Three residence 
jobs involving the use of precast concrete 
joists recently have been sold by this com- 
pany. 


. . 
Obituaries 
W. H. Kleckner. 66, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 


ment Co.’s mill at New Castle, 
March 10 at his home 

Kay |. Church, 36, fie'd engineer for the 
Portland Cement Association was _ killed 
April 2 near Marion. Kan., when his auto- 
mobile went into a diteh. Mr. Church had 
lived in Wichita since 1923. 

Frank F. Gallagrer. 49. treasurer and a 
director of the Goodwin-Gallagher Sand and 
Gravel Corp., New York. N. Y., died April 

as a result of a February accident. He 
had been a director of the Metropolitan 


Penn., died 
in New Castle. 


Sand Co. 
Daniel Foley, 77, died at his home in 
Chicago. Avril 19. He was vice—president 


of the Moulding Brownell Corp. and presi- 


dent of the Federal Stone Co. Mr. Foley 
was born in Lemont, April 25, 1852. He 
came to Chicago 57 years ago. 

Edwin T. Nugent, 57, vice-president of 
Rockwood Corp. engaged in marketing 
gypsum, board and vice-president of the 





Loan 


Douglass 
March 12 in St. Louis, Mo. 
the late Byron Nugent, founder of B. Nugent 
and Bro. Dry Goods Co. 


Judge M. F. Viernow, 81, 


died 
He was a son of 


and Investment Co 


pioneer quarry 
operator of Carthage, Mo., died March 25. 
He had been a justice of the peace in 
Carthage for the last 24 years. As a mem- 
ber of the Carthage Marble and White Lime 
Co. in 1877, he installed the first quarry 
machinery in southwest Missouri. The 
Carthage Superior Limestone Co. was 
fermed in 1895 with Mr. Viernow as a firm 


member. 
Christopher Minsinger, president of the 
Star Sand and Gravel Co., Portland, Ore., 


died at his home, March 30. He 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1855. 
tive of Germany, was long in the sand and 
gravel business in Pennsylvania. Business 
association with his father was interrupted 
in 1876 when the late Christopher Minsinger 
went to Japan. Upon his return he organ- 
ized the Star Sand Co. of Pittsburgh and 
afterward the Iron City Sand Co. into which 
was merged the Star and other companies. 
Following his arrival in 1889 at Portland he 
organized the Star Sand Co. of which he 
was president. 

Edwin Struckmann, 62, general superin— 
tendent of the western division of Interna- 
tional Cement Co., died March 15 in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He had been superintendent 
about five years with several plants, includ-- 
ing those at Housten and Dallas, Tex.. under 
his jurisdiction. A brother, Holger Struck-— 
mann, whose death occurred four months 
before was president of the International 
Cement Co. The late Edwin Struckmann 
held degrees in engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Corenhagen, in his native Den-— 
mark, and from the University of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland. The Struckmanns came 
to the United States in 1907. 


was born 
His father, a na-— 


Manufacturers 


_ Gifford—Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
ing its 120th anniversary. 
Falk Corp., Miiwaukee, 
avrointment of David Adams as district 
sales manager to succeed W. O. Beyer. 
Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, Ohio, an- 
nounces Oliver Kelly as representative in 
San Francisco for the Pacific Coast section. 
Magnolia Metal Co., Elizabeth, N. J., an- 
nounces development of a new form of bear— 
ing bronze. Magnolia bronze bushings are 
semi-finish on the inside as well as outside. 
Walsh Refractories Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
has purchased North Missouri Refractories 
Co. of Vandalia, Mo. N. S. Chouteau Walsh 
is president. 
Superheater Co., New York, N. Y., an-— 
nounces appointment of sales agents in Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco, New Orleans, Birm— 


., is observ— 


Wis., announces 


ingham, Charlotte, Memphis, Houston, Den- 
ver and Seattle. 
Meriam Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has de—- 


veloped a new type of manometer fitted with 
electric control features. It is said to be 
adaptable to a wide variety of direct and 
differential control uses for pumps, sprink-— 
ler systems, etc. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn., reports orders 
booked for the first quarter of 1934 were 
almost 50 percent greater in dollar value 
than the bookings were in the same quar- 
ter of last year. 

MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., announce 
a 10 percent wage increase April 9 for em-— 
rloyes in its wire rope and cable plant. 
The Pittsburgh adress of MacWhyte Co. now 
is 704 Second Avenue. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
announces an increase of 50 percent first 
quarter 1934 orders over the corresponding 
period last year. ‘Total orders for the three 
months amounted to more than $25,000,000. 

Stephens—Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., 
is reopening sales engineering offices at 
Pittsburgh, Penn... and Huntington, W. Va. 
The Pittsburgh office is under the supervi- 
sion of H. W. Banbury. D. W. Allen, con- 
veyor exrert is in charge of the West Vir- 
ginia district. 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn., 
has appointed A. R. Young, 209 Northern 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.. as sales represen-— 
tative for them in the state of Indiana. Mc— 
Vay Hausman, Marx Building, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been appointed as southern sales 
representative for them. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N. 


i, ii oe 


Y., has appointed Fred Bathke, as sales 
agent in_ St. Paul, Minn., and Raymond 
Chureh, Cincinnati, Ohio, as sales agent in 


the territory including the southwestern 
rart of Ohio and southeastern part of Indi- 
ana and the western part of Kentucky. 
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Lukenweld, Inc., division of Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Penn., announces election 
of Everett Chapman as vice president. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N. 
Y., announces that M. S. Lambert, formerly 
manager of the Detroit office, is now man- 
ager of: merchandise sales, New York. 


H. D. James, formerly connected with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., has opened an engineering consulting 
service to specialize in industrial and build- 
ing problems. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has appointed B. F. Bilsland man- 
ager of the Chicago district office. A. J. 
Cooper has been appointed assistant manager 
of the New York district office. 


Babcock and Wilcox Tube Co., New York, 
N. Y., announces that the territory served 
by its Tulsa office, managed by C. J. Hoch- 
enauer, has been enlarged to include all of 
Oklahoma and the southern half of Kansas. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Ill., announces a new portable air—operated 
pump especially designed to meet the mod- 
ern sump pump requirements of quarries, 
mines, contractors and industrial users gen- 
erally. 

J. F. Roche, 
executive vice 
president of 
Binks Manufac- 
turing Co., Chica— 
go, Ill., has been 
requested to serve 
President. Roose- 
velt’s National 
Emergency Coun-— 
cil as a member 
of the State Ad- 
visory Board. 


General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces 
32 awards to em- 
ployes of the com-— 
pany through the 
Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation for 
contributions . to 
the ‘‘progress and 
prestige of the 
company in the advance of electric art.’ 

Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., announce appointment of Harvey Diete-— 
rich as assistant vice president in charge of 
operations for the structural and special or-— 
der departments in Chicago. A. Y. Sawyer 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of sales. 

Patterson Foundry and Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, producing equipment for 
pulverizing, grinding, etc., announces a new 
office in Detroit, Mich., with E. L. Grimes 
in charge as district manager. L. H. Burk-—- 
hart, Jr., has been appointed to handle ter-— 
ritory in northern New York state and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has ap- 
pointed Intermountain Equipment Co., Boise, 
Ida., as exclusive distributor of its equip- 
ment in the Boise territory. The Milwaukee 
concern has completed transfer to Milwau-— 
kee of all of the manufacturing operations 
of its subsidiary, Stearns Conveyor Co., for- 
merly of Cleveland, Ohio. 





J. F. Roche 


Trade Literature 


Shovels. Eight page Bulletin 71 describes 
type 701 shovel, dragline and crane. OHIO 
POWER SHOVEL CoO., Lima, Ohio. 

Metal Finish. Pamphlet on- the use of 
fiuted. ‘“‘Chromflex’”’ finish for industrial ex— 
hibits. APOLLO METAL WORKS, La Salle, 


Refractories. Descriptive bulletin just is— 
sued on ‘“Carbex Silicon Carbide Brick.’’ 
Oo. S. TYSON AND CO., INC., New York, 
MX. 

Compressors. 
and describes 
compressors. 
Quincy, Ill. 

Meters. Electric flow meters with regula— 
tion chart equipment, etc., fully described in 


Bulletin HAC-36 illustrates 
duplex two-stage horizontal 
GARDNER-DENVER _ CO., 


broadside. BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Diesel Engines. Thirty page booklet de- 


scribes and illustrates the design of Buckeye 
Diesel engines in some detail. BUCKEYE 
MACHINE CoO., Lima, Ohio. 

Couplings. Loose leaf bulletin 501 described 
Falk—Rawson 4—duty coupling. New dimen-— 
sions given and reduced: schedule of prices. 
FALK CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shovels. A 34 yard machine announced in 
broadside form with statement that “‘it 
carries no experimental design.’”” BUCYRUS- 
ERIE CO., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rock Products 





Scales. Improved dial mechanism em- 
phasized in 18—page illustrated booklet on 
large and small capacity scale units. 


KRON CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lubrication. Electric motor lubrication in 
No. 3 of volume 20 (March 1934) sectional 
motor views and their lubricant recommen- 
dation. TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y: 


Pumps. Two page leaflet featuring in- 
ternal bronze bearing pumps (rotary) shows 
liquid-handling efficiency. WORTHINGTON 
igs AND MACHINERY CORP., Harrison, 

Converters. Bulletin 502-B and 509-A de-— 
scribe inverted rotary converters and fre- 
quency converters. LOUIS ALLIS CoO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wire Rope. Sixteen page booklet mainly 
devoted to illustration of wire rove on heavy 
duty service on construction projects. A. 
LESCHEN AND SONS ROPE CoO., St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 

Cast Iron. Volume 5, No. 1, Nickel Cest 
Iron News, carries articles on hardening and 
tempering cast iron metal, etc. INTERNA- 


TIONAL NICKEL. CO., Inc., New York, 
i ae 

Motors. Twenty-four page illustrated news 
bulletin on motor equipment developed in 


magazine style as Louis Alis Messenger, 
March-Arril issue. LOUIS ALLIS CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Shovels. Bulletin 38 contains specifica— 
tions, working range data and machinery 
illustrations of Model-38 shovel of half. yard 
capacity. BAY CITY SHOVELS, INC., Bay 
City, Mich. 

Jackbits. A stock listing of a complete 
line of all sizes and types of Jackbits with 
illustrations of Jackbit and Jackbit rod an— 
plications. INGERSOLL-RAND CO., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

Tractors. New 44-page catalog illustrates 
and describes the third model of the com- 
pany’s line. Special emphasis on Diesel 
power units. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
CO., Peoria, Ill. 


Capacitors. Twenty-eight page booklet on 
pyranol-treated capacitors developed from 
the angle of ‘improving vower-factor for 
profit.” GENERAL EBLECTRIC 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Welding. Year-end Review of welding 
progress in January, 1934 issue of Ozxy- 
Acetylene Tips. Advances in hard-surfacing 
outlined. LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CoO., 
New York, N. Y. 


Paint. Product described with claim that 
in one application it ‘‘primes, protects and 
enhances the appearance’”’ of industrial sur- 
face to which it is applied. QUIGLEY CoO., 
INC., New York, N. Y. 

Friction Block. Tabular recommendation 
with full technical information on friction 
materials, disc and plate clutches, cone 
clutches, ete. Four pages. JGQHNS-MAN- 
VILLE, New York, N.. Y. 

Transmission. Five folders in series show 
latest developments in pivoted motor drive 
bases. Special reference to ceiling and ver- 
tical types. ROCKWOOD MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wire Cloth. Twenty-four page booklet No. 
14 gives a complete stock listing of steel, 
brass, bronze and copper wire cloths. Spe- 
cialty metal cloths also listed. AUDUBON 
WIRE CLOTH CORP., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Idiers. Special reference to rock and sand 
and gravel handling in broadside ‘‘Bulk Han- 
dling by Belt.’’ Illustrations show applica— 
tions of anti-friction bearing idlers on con- 
veyors. CHAIN BELT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Compressors. Eight page illustrated folder 
outlines technical information on_ single, 
horizontal, single stage, steam and motor 
driven compressors of 11 and 13 in. stroke. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
CORP., Harrison, N. J. 

Firebrick Bond. Discussion and recom- 
mendations in folder on application of fire- 
elay brick and other refractories and their 
proper bonding materials. HARBISON- 
WALKER REFRACTORIES CoO., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Drills. Wagon drill WD-33 is described 
with full specifications and descriptions of 
its various uses in deep rock cuts, general 


” 


rock excavation, etc. WORTHINGTON 
PUMP AND MACHINERY CORP., Hatrison, 
N3..d. 

Pumps. Bulletin No. 223 describes full 


line of motor pumping units. Twelve pages 
interspersed with diagrams, charts and ma-— 
chine illustrations. PENNSYLVANIA 


PUMP AND. COMPRESSOR CO., Easton, 
Penn. 

Trailers. ‘‘Executive Thinking” is a dis— 
tinctively prepared booklet with its brief 


text in terms of reduced costs, “liberating 


May, 1934 









capital and efficiency in product distriby- 
tion.”” FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., De 
troit, Mich. 

Motors. Illustrated leaflet No. 20609 de 


seribes singlephase, repulsion-start induction 
motors available for 110-220 volt, 25 to 69 
cycle service in sizes from % to 3 hp. WEST_ 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFAC. 
TURING CO., East Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Mills, classifiers, etc. Brief description of 
each product in the company’s line which 
includes, conical ball and pebble mills, pul 
verizers, rod mills, tube mills, classifiers, 
feeders, screen units, kiln and_ sanitation 
equipment. HARDINGE CoO., York, Penn, 


Explosives. Annual report of Bureau for 
the Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
other Dangerous Articles shows railroad 
traffic in dynamite and black powder effected 
without a single fatality. INSTITUTE OF 
ee OF EXPLOSIVES, New York, N, 


Pipe Line. ‘“‘Pumpcrete’’ equipment fully 
described and _ illustrated in the 24-page 
magazine size Rotogravure. Use of equip- 


ment shown on projects such as railroad 
tunnels, river improvement work and bridge 


developments. CHAIN BELT CO., Milwau- 
lee, Wis. 
Helmets. Four page folder illustrates and 


describes uses of Helmet units which include 
headgear, Yressure reducer, air filter, puri- 
fier and pressure gauge. Equipment calis 
for 4 in. pipe line for air supplied to he- 
met. W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Air Compressors. Small (Type VS) air 
compressor units described and _ illustrated 
with features such as start and stop con- 
trol, v-belt drives, silent suction muffler and 
cleaner, etc. Vertical mountings. WORTH- 
INGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORP., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Hoists. Full description of a hoist type 
widely used with scrapers for handling heavy 
materials in mines and quarries, for car 
pulling, ete. Reference to operation of this 
equipment in gravel pits and cement opera- 
tions. Catalog No. 1860-—B—38 pages. IN- 
GBRSOLL-RAND CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Thermometers. Thirty-two page catalog 
features resistance thermometer for meas- 
uring temperatures from —300 deg. to +1000 
deg. F Features described include electric 
chart drive, combination door handle and 
lock—and toggle switch for chart drive. 
—" INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia, 

enn. 


Gears. New 440-page catalog on gears 
lists completely all the company’s types of 


gears, giving catalog numbers and prices, 
ete. Nearly all numbers of teeth are in- 


cluded: 108 pages of gear engineering, horse- 
power ratings and tooth loads for gears, etc. 
THE HORSBURGH AND SCOTT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Transmission. Revised leaflet No. 2134-A 
gives engineering data such as sheave diam- 
eters, number of grooves, bores and other 
dimensions on sheaves for V-belt drives. 
Specification tables and illustrated installa- 
tion references in. four pages. ALLIS- 
CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Highway Surfacing. Twelve page _ illus- 
trated booklet reports on ‘‘Road Soil Stabil- 
ization.’’ Treatment described for highways 
previously surfaced with aggregate, new 
grades not surfaced with aggregates (in 
clay or sandy soils), and the construction of 
a new mat on an old base. COLUMBIA 
ALKALI CORP., Barberton, Ohio. 

Crushers. ‘“‘Telsmith Wheeling Jaw Crush- 
ers and Portable Outfits’’ is a 20-page book- 
let describing unit design as to crushing 
plants for production of small rock in large 
tonnages, general utility crushers, portable 
crushing, screening and loading units com- 
rlete with latest equipment. SMITH ENGI- 
NEERING WORKS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Refractories. Bulletin 306 describes ‘‘Q- 
Chrome” designed for furnace construction 
and maintenance. Manufacturers describe 
this product as ‘a neutral-base refractory 
cement’? for laying firebrick. etc., subject 
to extreme temperatures and destructive 
slagging chemical or abrasive conditions.” 
Softening point said to be above 3400 deg. 
7. QUIGLEY COMPANY, INC., New York, 

tim xf 


Welding. Advantage of one piece inter- 
changeable lip for manganese steel dipper 
outlined. Miscellaneous information on 
nickel manganese rods for. rebuilding gravel 
producers’ steel pump parts, etc. Some non- 
technical data and plant news. Sixteen page 
illustrated folder: Volume 6, No. 1, Amsco 
Bulletin. AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
CO., Chicago Heights, IIl. 












THE MOST 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
eo 








you get more 
features with F-M Motors 


Fairbanks-Morse pioneered many 
of the standards of the present day 
motor building industry. 


Today the pioneering still goes 
on—pioneering to create the stand- 
ards of the industry of tomorrow. 
But F-M pioneering is an exacting 
pioneering! It is a developed 
method of building motors better 
mechanically—building them better 
to serve you longer at lower 
maintenance expense. 


These motors meet the most exact- 


Pioneer 
Designe”™ 


104 Years 


ing electrical specifications. But 
with characteristic thoroughness, 
Fairbanks-Morse has achieved a 
position of leadership in mechanical 
construction. 


Fairbanks-Morse pioneered me- 
chanical excellence in_ electric 
motors. It pioneered ball bearings, 
grease tube lubrication, one-piece 
rotor construction. 


Pioneers in motor building prog- 
ress, Fairbanks-Morse asks only an 
investigation of how much more 
these motors have to offer. Start 
your investigation by writing for 
full information. Address Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., 900 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





MOTORS 


AND WEIGHING 












Complete rotor assembly with cartridge-tvpe 
sealed ball bearings. Note rotor winding 
As of one-piece construction. 





Lubricate sealed ball bearings once a year with tube 
contained lubricant. Bearings, dust tight. No 
lubrication drip. 





Group wound coils—an entire phase group in a 
single piece of wire—lead connections from each 
group welded, not soldered or brazed. 































' aad 


Sealed-in leads through frame opening—anchored 
permanently. No chance for strain on field leads. 





Final vibrometer test— 
one of a series to insure 
a smooth running mo- 
tor with minimum vi- 
bration. 


Slot insulation — self 
locking by means of 
cuff construction — 
permanent and ad- 
ditional protection for 
field windings. 





EQUIPMEatT 





6094-EA40,62 
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The Source of Longer Drilling 
Lite in TIMKEN ROCK BITS 


pemmeneeninsinmmienimeies 











ROM modern electric furnaces in the 

great Timken steel plant comes the 
special fine-grained steel that gives Timken 
Bits their bite and stamina under the toughest 
drilling conditions. 


This steel has proved to be the most efficient 
material ever developed for rock drilling. 
Combined with correct bit design and the 
removable feature which eliminates re-forging 
expense, it has enabled Timken Bits to cut 
rock drilling costs to the bone in mines, 
quarries and construction work. 


Give Timken Bits a trial and see how much 
quicker, better and cheaper you can drill 
your shot holes. We will gladly cooperate 


in any test you may suggest. Write for 
further information. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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THE FLUXO PUMP 


e FOR PNEUMATIC TRANSPORT e 


Automatic and No operating 


flexible, low parts in direct 
power con- 
contact with 


sumption, 
ntddadesds the moving 
attention material 


WwW 





Economically transports cement, pulverized dry cement raw mix, dry clay, 
gypsum, hydrated lime, phosphates, soda, ash, etc..—from grinding mills 
to storage—dust collected at packing machines to silos — loading 
and unloading silos, storage bins, blending bins, etc. 


* 
Cheapens Silo Construction by Elimination of Tunnels and Deck Slab 


* 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


: : Vv 
F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


Engineers 


225 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Goodrich Conveyor Belting 
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UMAN FAILURES result from two 
conditions—the wrong man in the right 
job, and—impossible working conditions. 
Conveyor belts fail for the same reasons. 


You wouldn’t hire an expensive engineer, 
sight unseen, just by some set of stock speci- 
fications. Yet some plants buy belts that way 
—and then wonder why they fail. Men and 
belts have to be chosen with supreme skill, 
for the exact job each is to do. 


Having hired a man, you wouldn’t hurl him 
into conditions certain to make him fail. Yet 
many a plant permits conditions in the load- 
ing or unloading equipment, or features in 
the arrangement of idlers, pulleys, trippers, 
take-up equipment, which cannot help but 
shorten belt life. 


To avoid human failures in your plant, you 
may have to be a personnel wizard, but to 
avoid premature belt failures, all you have 
to be is a Goodrich customer. 


By working with you to engineer each belt 
to its task, and to eliminate every possible 
cutting, gouging, wearing condition, Good- 
rich field men prolong belt life at the outset. 
They lock the barn before the horse is stolen. 


Try this new kind of service on your next 
belt order. You’ll be amazed at the way 
belt cost per ton goes down. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


May, 1934 





HUMANS...... 


hey fail for the same reasons 
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Perfect troughing with Goodrich Conveyor Belts. 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS FOR 
THE ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


© Conveyor, Elevator and Transmission Belting. 
© Multiple-V Belts. 
© Air, Water, Steam and Suction Hose. 


e Rubber Lining —for Storage, Pickling and Plating 
Tanks, Tank Cars, Pipe and Valves. 


e Hard Rubber Goods. 

e Molded Rubber Products. 

e Packing... and 

e A Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items. 


IN RUBBER 


<$GRO 


ALL 


Conveyor belting 
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Classified Directory of Advertisers in this Issue of Rock Products 


For alphabetical index, see page 2 


This classified directory of advertisers in this issue is published @s an aid to the reader. 
PRODUCTS assumes no responsibility for errors or omissions. The publishers will appreciate receiving notice of omissions or errors, ,or suggestions 


Every care is taken to make it accurate, but ROCK 














Acetylene Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 


Mixers 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Air Compressors 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Filters 
Fuller Co. 


Air Heists 


Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Air Pumps 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Air Separators 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 


Armorite (for Chute Lining) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Babbitt Metal 
Joseph: T.-Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Backdiggers 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Backfillers 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Ball Bearings 
S K F Industries, Inc. 


Balls, Grinding (See Grinding 
Balls) 


Balls (Tube Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Bar Benders and Cutters 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt.. Corp. 


Bearings 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust) 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


~~. (Elevator and Conveyor) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
Belting (Transmission) 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Bins 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Bin Gates 

Chain Belt Co. 

Fuller Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Blast Hole Drills ig Drills) 
Blasting Cap Protectors 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Blasting Supplies 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Blocks (Pillow, Roller Bearing) 

Link-Belt Co. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Blocks (Sheave) 

American Manganese Steel Co. 
Boilers 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Boots and Shoes 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
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Breakers (Primary) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Buckets (Dragline and Slackline) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Bucyus-Erie Co. 

Weliman Engineering Co. 

Buckets (Dredging and 

Excavating) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Buckets (Elevator and Conveyor) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Buckets (Clamshell, Grab, Orange 
Peel, etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hayward Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Bulldozers 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Bushings (Machined or Processed) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 


Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Cap Crimpers and Fuse Cutters 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Caps (Blasting) 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Car Pullers 
Link-Belt Co 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Castings 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Eagle Iron Works (Grey Iron) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Cement Making Machinery 
F. L. Smidth. & Co. 
Cement Process 
Cement Process Corp. 
Cement Pumps 
Fuller Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Central Mixing Plants (Concrete) 
Chain Belt Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Steam Shovel) 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 

Chain (Elevating and Conveying) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 

Chain Systems (Kilns) 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Chutes 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Chutes and Chute Liners 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 

Classifiers 
Link-Belt Co. 

Clips (Wire Rope) 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 

Coal Crushers and Rolls 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
Puly..Co. 

Clutches 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Coal Pulverizing Equipment 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Pennsyivania Crusher Co. 
—- Bros. Impact Pulv. 


oO. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Compressed Air Rock Drills 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 





Compressed Air Hoists 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Compressors (See Air Compres- 
sors) 


Concrete Breakers (Pneumatic) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 


Condensers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Controllers (Electric) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Fuller Company 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Huron Industries, Ine. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors (Screw) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
Fuller Company 
Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers, 
Rotary) 

Correcting Basins 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Chain Belt Co. 

Huron Industries, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Couplings (Hose, Pipe, Etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 


Cranes (Air Powered) 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Cranes (Clamshell) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipment Corp. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomotive) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipment Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Cranes (Excavator) 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipment Corp. 
Cranes (Overhead Traveling 
Electric) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Crusher Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Crushers (Hammer) 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. (Jaw) 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Crushers (Single Roll) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Crushers (Single and Double Roll) 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Crushing Rolls 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock. & Wilcox Co. 


Machy. Co. 





Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Dedusters 

Blaw-Knox Co. 
Diaphragms (Pump) 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
Derricks and Derrick Fittings 

Harnischfeger Corp. 


Dippers (Manganese Steel) 

American Manganese Steel Co. 

Dippers and Teeth (Steam Shovel) 

American Manganese Steel Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Ditchers 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Draglines 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Gasoline and Electric) 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Dragline Excavators 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 

Ohio Power Shovel Co. 

Dragline Cableway Excavators 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Sauerman Bros. 


Dragline Excavators (Walking) 
Bucyrus—Monighan Company 

Dredge Pumps (See Pumps, 

Dredging) 

Dredges 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Hayward Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Morris Machine Works 

Dredging Sleeves 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 

Drill Sharpening Machines 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Drill Steel 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Drills 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Drills (Core) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Drills, Hammer (See Hammer 
Drills) 

Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Drives (Short Center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 

Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Dumptors 
Koehring Company, Div. of 

National Equipt. Corp. 

Dust Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Dust Conveying Systems 
Fuller Co. 

Dynamite 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Electric Cables and Wires 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Electric Haulage Systems 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 

Electric Power Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Engineers 
a ag eset Corp. 
F. L. Smidth & Co 
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If Washed Aggregates are 


Necessary 


Call on... 
Allis-Chalmers | 





























Double Screw Sand Washer with Gearmotor Drive. 
Washers can also be supplied with sprocket and gear drive. 


Revolving Stone Scrubber 


HE selection of the proper equipment to pro- 

duce clean aggregates requires careful consid- 
eration, whether it is for a plant which has been 
operating dry or for a new washing plant. The 
experience of the AllisCChalmers Manufacturing 
Company in the manufacture of equipment required 
for plants producing commercial aggregates dates 
from the industry's infancy, and this experience is 
reflected in the design and application of its products. 


AllisChalmers builds a complete line of scrubbers, 
log washers, sand washers, scrubber screens, and 
vibrating screens, especially designed for washing 
aggregates. As each has its particular application we 
suggest you call on our nearest district office for 
further information. 20” x 17” Double Screw Log Washer 


for stone and gravel. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


May, 1934 79 
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Engines (Diesel) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Engines (Gas, Kerosene, Oil) 
airbanks, Morse & Co. 
Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 
Excavating Machinery (See Shov- 
els, Cranes, Buckets, etc.) 


Excavators (Crawling Tractor) 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Excavators (Dragline) 
Koehring Company, Div. vf 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Explosives 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Fans (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Feeders 
Babcock & Wilcox vo. 
verized Coal) 
Chain Belt Cc 
Fuller Co. (Cement and Pul- 
verized Matcrial) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Pan and 


(Pul- 


Tube) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Plate) 
Flights 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Forgings (Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Forges (Oil) 
nos ov ahipamle Co. 
Furnac 
Combeetion Engineering Corp. 
Fuses (Electrical) 
General Electric -Co. 
Fuses (Detonating and Safety) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Gaskets 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Gears and Pinions 
Chain Belt Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears (Spur, Helical and Worm) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Generating Sets (Diesel Electric) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grapples (Stone) 


Hayward Co. 
Grease 

Gulf ig Co. 
Grinding Ball 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Grizzlies 


Ameérican Manganese Steel Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Grizzly ee 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Traylor Eng. e “Mfg. Co. 
Hammer Drills 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Hammer Mills (See Crushers) 


Hoists 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Hoppers and Spouts 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Hose (Water, Steam, Air, Drill, 
Sand Suction and Discharge) 
B, F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Hydrators 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
I-Beam Trolleys 


is Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Curt 
Insulation (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 
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Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Kominuters (See Mills) 


Lamp Guards 
Fiexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Lighters (Hot Wire for Safety 


use) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Lime Handling Equipment 
Fuller Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
= Bros. 
0. 


Linings (Iron for Ball and Tube 
Mills) (See Mill Liners) 


Linings (Rubber for Ball and 
Tube Mills) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Locomotive Cranes (See Cranes, 
Crawler and Locomotive) 
Locomotives (Diesel) 
The Fate—-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Electric) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Gas Electric) 
The Fate-—Root-Heath. Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Oil Electric) 
The Fate—Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 
General Electric Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
(Gas) 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
General Electric Co. 
Jéffrey Mfg. Co. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Log Washer 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Lubricants 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Lubricants (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Machinery Guards 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Magnets 
General Electric Co. 
Manganese Steel 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Manganese Steel Castings 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
The Frog. Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Manganese Steel Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Mills, Grinding (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
(See also Crushers, Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. &.Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Mill Liners and_ Linings (Iron for 
all and Tube Mills) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Mire Handling Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 


Impact Pulv. 





Mixers 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 


Mixers (Concrete) 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Motor Trucks 
General Motors Truck Co. 


Motor Truck Scales 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Motors and Generators (Electric 
Units) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
Chain Belt Co. 


Oil Burners 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Oils (Lubricating) 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Overhead Traveling Cranes 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Packing 
United States Rubber Co. 
Packings (Pump, Valve, Etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Pavers 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Perforated Metal 
Chicago Perforatin i 
Cross Engineering 
Harrington &. King  Perforat- 


ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Plate (Double Corrugated) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Plate Work 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Plates 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills) 


Portable Conveyors 
Fuller Company 
Link-Belt 


Portable Crushing and Screening 


nit 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent. Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Power Units 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Power Transmission Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 


Pulverizer Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
ills, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Gruendler: Ovether & Pulv. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. -Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co 


Williams Patent Crusher & 


Pulv. Co. 
Pumps (Air Lift) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Pumps (Cement) 
Fuller Co 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 

A. R..Wilfley & Sons 

Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 

Pumps (Drainage) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 





Pumps (Dredging) 

— Manganese _ Steel 
0. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Morris Machine Works 

Pumps (Pulverized Coal) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Morris Machine Works 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 

Railway Equipment 
General Electric Co. 

Railways (Electric) 

General Electric Co. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete (Truck 

ixer Bodies) 
Chain Belt Co. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Road Machinery 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Div. of 

National Equipt. Corp. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 

Rock Drills (See Drills, Rock) 


Rod Mills 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Roller Bearings 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Roofing and Siding (Steel) 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Rope, Wire (See Wire Ropes) 
Rubber Covered Screens 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Sand Drag 

Smith ttacirhie Works 
Sand Settling Tanks 

Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Scales (Automatic Proportioning) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Scales (Cement) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scales (Railway Track and Truck) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
roe ge sg Corp. 
Link-Belt 
Sauerman Bros 


Screens 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Rear yg vee Steel Co 
Bartlett, & Snow Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Huron Industries, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Smith Ly mage ag orks 
Traylor Eng. & Co. 
Universal Vibreting “heroes Co. 


Screens (Perforated) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Screens, Scalping (Hercules and 
Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Screens (Testing) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Screens (Vibrating) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 


Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Screens, Washing (Hercules, Ajax 
and Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works 
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Why is KOEHRING 
bis "Heavy Duty"? 


IRST because Koehring capacities 
are rated on an extra safety margin 
— because every gear, every clutch 


and every detail is built on an extra 
safety margin! 


— because of roller and ball bearings 
operating in oil bath gear cases, min- 
imizing wear and friction losses 


— because of excess power and weight 


— because of rigid standards of engineer- 
ing and construction and no compromise 


in materials, the Koehring is the Heavy 
Dutyexcavator distinctive above all others! 


And in addition there is Koehring 
smooth functioning and responsive, 
easy control. 


In performance, low-cost yardage, low 
maintenance — long service-life — in 
pay-dirt output of the dipper — the 
Heavy Duty Koehring is your most 
profitable shovcl investment. Ask us 
for further proof! 


KOEHRING COMPANY 





Division of National Equipment Corporation 















WISCONSIN 
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Screw, Rewasher (Single and 
Twin) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Seal Rings 


Traylor Emg. & Mfg. Co. 


Separators (Slurry) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Shovels, Power (Steam, Gas, Elec- 

tric, Diesel, Oil) 

Bucyrus-Erie Company 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipment Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 

Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Silos 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Skin Hoists and Skips 
Link-Belt Co. 
Slings (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Sockets (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Speed Reducers 
Huron Industries, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Spouts, Chutes (See Chutes and 
hute Liners) 
Sprockets and Chain 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 





Steam Shovel Repair Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Steel Bars 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, etc.) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Steel (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Alloy) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stokers 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Tanks 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Texrope Belts (for Texrope 
Drives) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Tires and Tubes 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Tools (Pneumatic) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Tractors 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Tramways (Aerial Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Transmission Belting 
(See Belting) 





Transmission Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Troughs 
Cross Engineering Co. 

Truck Bodies (Ready Mixed Con- 

crete) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Trucks and Trailers (See Motor 
Trucks) 

Trucks (Mixers) 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Trukmixers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Tube Mills (See Mills, Ball, Tube, 

etc.) 

Tube Mill Liners (See Mill Liners) 

Tubing (Blasting) 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 

Tubing (Seamless Steel) 
Timken RoNer Bearing Co. 

Wagon Drills 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Valves (Pump) 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Vibrating Screens (See Screens, 

Vibrating) 

Washers (Sand, Gravel and Stone) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Waste Heat Boilers 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 





Weighing Equipment 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Weigh-Mix 
Koehring Company, Div. of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Welding and Cutting Appar.vtus 
General Electric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Co, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Manganese Steel Forge Co,, 
Welding Wire 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Wire (Managese Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Wire (Rubber Insulated) 
United States Rubber Co. 
Wire Cloth 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Wire Rope 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Fittings 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings (See Slings, 
Wire Rope) 
Wire Rope Sockets (See Sockets, 
Wire Rope) 
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Lower tonnage 
costs mean 
greater profits. 


SIMPLICITY 
screens ensure 
these results. 

























For Canada 


Waterous Limited 
a BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 








Ba 


, The SIMPLICITY GYRATING 


SCREENS PROVE EVERY CLAIM 
MADE FOR THEM 


A typical expression about SIMPLICITY 
screens by an active plant operator. 


... Regarding the Simplicity screen, 
I bought last year, I would not trade 
for any other screen made. 
hour-day output was 704 yards with 
3'x6’ Simplicity, 
the shovel out of the quar- 
ry two times for boulder 
blasting. Average output 
526% yards per day. For 
two seasons the repair cost 
has been practically noth- 
ing, only a few rubber 
bumpers. .. .: 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 


One 10- 


moving 


“Name on request” 
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AL Now 


I!) when economy is popular 
| “WILLIAMSPORT 


Ni 
\ is the wire rope you should choose. 











By its process of manufacture—and testing—you will 
find Williamsport more uniform in service. The very 
close tolerance exacted in our testing laboratories we 
believe tends to produce longer life in service. A wire 
rope is only as good as the weakest wires in it and we 
believe it is poor business to use wires not uniform in 
strength and other essential characteristics. Because 
of this we feel you will serve your best interest in using 
Williamsport. 


Tell us of your problems, our engineering department 
may be of great help to you—There’s no obligation. 





WIRE ROPE CJOMPANY 


Main Office and Works: Branch Sales Offices: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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The Time:—May 23, 24, 25, 1934 


| The Place:—Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


LIME INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


For Consideration Of Many Important Matters Related To Lime Code 


— and — 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 


A PROGRAM OF VITAL INTEREST TO ALL LIME 
MANUFACTURERS HAS BEEN ARRANGED 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE DISCUSSION > 





REDUCED RAILROAD FARES ON CERTIFICATE PLAN 
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Pump Slurry With 
WILFLEYS 


--- and you will be following 

























Wilfley Centrifugal 


Slurry Pumps are made | the practice of more than 60 
in sizes ranging from ; 
1 inch to 8 inches, belt wet process cement plants. 


or direct drive. 








What first attracted these users of 
Wilfley Slurry Pumps was one unique 
feature of design—-a centrifugal 
pump without a stuffing box. Right 
there they could see a maintenance 
feature that meant dollars and 
cents savings. 

So, for this and other reasons, 
they put in Wilfleys for pumping 
the slurry. 

These pumps have proved out in 
every way not only in low mainten- 
ance and high efficiency but on 
reliability. They are giving good 


service right along. 


A. R. WILFLEY and SONS, Inc. 
DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


WILFLEY 


SUMES centrifugal SAND PUMPS 


PATENTED 
May, 1934 85 








When new 


pumping equipment 


is to be purchased 

















HEAVY DUTY 
DREDGING PUMP 


for economical pumping of 
highly abrasive solids 
against high heads. Large 
diameter for low speed, 
and special materials for 
parts subject to wear. 


GENERAL SERVICE PUMP 


The wide range of impell- 
ers available for these 
pumps permits operation 
at suitable speed with 
maximum efficiency. 


LINED DREDGING PUMP 


For handling heavy or 
sharply abrasive sand and 
gravel. Special alloy lin- 
ings save in replacement 
expense. 


OU will want to know not only the cost but 
| the complete background of the pumps that 
are offered—their design, workmanship, pre- 
vious performance and company responsibility. 
The results of your investigation of Morris Pumps 
for dredging or sand and gravel plant service are 
sure to prove highly satisfactory. Morris, the orig- 
inator and first American manufacturer of centrif- 
ugal pumps, has an unmatched experience of 
almost 70 years covering every type of pumping 
service. The present-day design of Morris Pumps 
: «gg reflects this experience through many special fea- 
Leger tures that have proven to promote exceptionally 
ke * high efficiency and durability. Morris Pump per- 
formance has won the hearty commendation of 
plant officials all over the country because of the 
thoroughly dependable and trouble-free operation 
which uniformly characterizes each Morris instal- 
i _ lation. Finally, the unwavering policy of standing 
squarely back of each Morris Pump, which has 
‘ -been faithfully followed throughout the long his- 
tory of the Morris organization, assures fair deal- 
ing in every respect. 
er 4 You will be safe in specifying Morris Pumps for 
oy every abrasive-handling and general service. Send 
the coupon today for catalogues describing Morris 
pump designs for services in which you are in- 
. "4 _terested. 


MORRIS. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Please send copy of catalogue describing Morris Pumps 





for the following service: 


Name. 


Position 


Address 
R.P. 5-34 
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SCREENS 


These screens give the operator the output 
and efficiency and economy made possible by 
such advantages as: Sturdy design, Rigid 
construction, Continuous operation, SKF 
“Brute Bearings”, High capacity, Accurate 
screening, Positive action, Quick method of 
changing cloth, Deck slope adjustment, Long 
life, Low maintenance cost, etc. There is a 
HURON Screen to profitably meet your re- 
quirements. Write for bulletin. 





————SSSSSSSSE=_—=—=SS==== 
HURON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
pent MICH. 











Gruendler Road-side plants are becoming very profit- 
able with many quarry owners. Here is a Gruendler 
portable well-balanced, roller-bearing Jaw Crusher 
and power unit with folding elevator. We furnish 
shaker, vibrating or revolving screens and steel jack 
leg bins wherever desired, crushing 334” to 4” base 
rock down to as fine as 46” and under. This and 
many other reasons is why road-side plants are get- 
ting the business. 


Plants manufactured in capacity of 100 to 1,000 tons 
daily, portable or semi-portable type. 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Go. 


Dept. R. P. 


2915 N. Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Greater Efficiency 
Increased Capacity 


of CURTIS Model c 


Compressor 










Carbon-Free 
Valves 


Cooled Air 
Intake 


Timken 
Bearings 


Centro- 
Ring 
Oiling 


ADDITIONAL capacity with no increase in size isa 
feature of the new Curtis Model C Compressor. 
Greater efficiency is obtained with new type head 
equipped with large area short intake passages; over- 
size ports; straight line air flow; and cooled air intake. 
The air entersthe cylinder atalow temperature. Both 
peak pressure and temperature of compression are 
decreased. Excessive head coolingisavoided,evapora- 
tion of oil from piston and 








cylinder walls, and precipi- 


3 : Curtis I-BEAM CRANES 
tation of carbon isreduced. 


AND 


Centro-Ring Oiling pro- TROLLEYS 


vides positive lubrication; 
while Timken Bearings 
assure reduced friction, 
longer life and make ad- 
justments easy. 


_Large wheels, 
roller bearings 
— unusually 
easy-running. 


Curtis AiR Hoists 


Cost no more than 
chain block. Simple; 
laborer can handle. 
Abuse- proof — no 
repair delays. One- 
half toten-ton capacity. 





Because of the increased 
capacity, the cost of the 
air is relatively lower. 


An illustrated folder 
gives full details. Write 











CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1988 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
5518 Al Hudson Terminal, New York City 








COMPRESSORS—AIR HOISTS 
I-BEAM CRANES AND TROLLEYS 


CURTIS 


Sd 
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Extra Value 


in this 


Improved Roller Mill 


Look at these features— 
More efficient Air Separator, gives 50% 
to 150% more capacity on 200 to 325 mesh 
grinding. Instantly changeable from 70% 
200 mesh to 99.99% 325 mesh. 


BALL-BEARING Roller Journals 


Parts under strain are ELECTRIC 
STEEL castings, not cast iron. 








A surprisingly large number of operators are install- 
ing the Williams Improved Roller Mill because they 
get more for their money, extra features included in 
no other and above all 50% to 150% greater output on 
extremely fine grinding. By this method extremely 
fine material can be produced at a cost which permits 
selling in competition .with coarser material. Built in 
six popular sizes including 50-pound-per-hour labora- 
tory mill. Write for our printed matter. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


800 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Building 









‘And It Costs 
25% Less!’ 


Again Gardner-Denver makes air 
cost less and do more! Again 
Gardner-Denver meets the need 
for still lower price—still greater 
savings in installation costs and 
floor space. 


The NEW Gardner-Denver Ver- 
tical Compressors are priced 25% 
LOWER than horizontals of the 
same capacity, yet they deliver: 
every bit as much air. Installation 
cost is 24 LOWER and in addi- 
tion, you make a valuable saving in 
the amount of floor space required. 

























































Quality? Just what you'd ex- 
pect in a Gardner-Denver product 
—such outstanding features as 
cushioned inlet and discharge 
valves—extra large water-jackets 
— water-cooled intercoolers — ro- 
tary oil pump and pressure feed 
lubrication. No wonder! For Gard- 
ner-Denver is America's oldest and 
most experienced builder of verti- 
cal water-cooled compressors. 









































Write for free bulletin on the 
NEW Gardner-Denver Verticals. 


Get the money-saving facts! 


GARDNER- DENVER CO. WY 
104 Williamson St. Quincy, Ill. 






Horizontal, Vertical, Air-Cooled and Portable Compressors ® Steam and Power Pumps 
Rock Drills, Accessories @ Paving Breakers @ Clay Diggers @ Hoists 


GARDNER DENVER 


MAKES AIR DO MORE AND COST LESS 
88 








Perforated Metal 





For Sand, Gravel, Stone and Ore. Per- 
forations of all standard types, also of 
unusual sizes and layouts to give large 


pr 


oduction and reduced screening costs. 


The -~ 
Harrington be 





PERFORATING 


Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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—VVSIVIIININYINGS 


tealire: UNUSUALLY COMFORT- 
ABLE ROOMS. THE FINEST OF 
FOODS AND RATES STARTING AT 
$2.50 SINGLE. $4.00 DOUBLE 





In Oleveland sti 
© The HOLLENDEN 


1050 ROOMS ALL WITH BATH 


" A = RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
© The NEILHOUSE 


650 ROOMS. ALL WITH BATH 


In een 
© The MAYFLOWER 


450 ROOMS. ALL WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


© The FLEETWOOD 


AN EXCLUSIVE WINTER RESORT HOTEL 
OPERATING EUROPEAN PLAN 


aillavllatlialatllavllolatiiavilelatliavlatilanllavlaiatllailatliallanlan 
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They Get the JOBS 


Because they offer every facility 
for the faster delivery of better | 
concrete (‘‘Dual-Mix" action, 
1-man chute, dual controls, rapid 
accurate water tank and patented 
discharge) Jaeger Truck Mixers 
get most of the jobs, serve them 
at lowest cost, and continue to 
outsell all other makes. Sizes 1 


to 5 cubic yards. edie 


| Write for details, prices. —o eee 
THE JAEGER MACHINE CO, $22.24 Ax 





Designed Especially for 
Vibrating Screens— 
“SQROUND” MESH 





4 











es Sauare Mesu 24 Sqnouno Mest 
STAeeertD are 
If you use vibrating screens, you'll be in- 
terested in “Sqround” Mesh—an exclusive 
Hendrick development. 






A combination of square and round 
meshes, “Sqround” combines the good fea- 
tures of both. Its ingenious “square- 
round” design eliminates the oversize 
which goes through the diagonal dimension 
of the conventional square mesh. “Sqround” 
Mesh gives greater accuracy of sizing 
with very little reduction in open area of 
the screening surface. 


Hendrick “Sqround” Mesh . .. Hendrick 
Double Corrugated Plate ...a good com- 
bination for vibrating screens. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
47 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland; 
Detroit, Hazleton, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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The HAND-OUT 


CLEANING 
FIRES AT 
NIGHT 























STAND-BY 
EXPENSE 


7 


wHy SUPPORT | 
e 


Unnecessary waste! ... Why tolerate it? . .. There’s a way 
to IMPROVE your haulage service at LESS operating cost 
—much less . .. Whitcomb has the evidence . . . Ask for it. 


WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Whitcomb has pioneered the 
internal combustion powered STOP “WAST 
locomotive . .. Notable haulage 








engines that have been developed in a wide variety of 
sizes and powers to meet present needs of American 
Enterprise .. . Investigate. 














Showing illustration of 
the new 12-ton Whig- 
comb Diesel mechanical 
drive locomotive that is 
proving such a sensation 
because of its simplicity, 
efficiency, tractability and 
low cost of operation. 











Whitcomb Locomotives are available in the following 
specifications: 
Internal Combustion—Diesel and Gasoline 
Mechanical drive—3 to 30 tons 
Electric drive—30 to 90 tons. 
Electric 
Storage battery—2' to 10 tons. 
Trolley—4 to 75 tons. 
Combination—8 to 75 tons. 


Whitcomb sales and service everywhere. Write, phone or wire. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 



























**Never Lets Go’”’ 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG.U:S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


For belts of all kinds and sizes. “The 
most universally used belt lacing on 
earth.” Holds belt ends in vise-like 
a compression grip. Sep- 

¢ arable. Joint usually 

™ lasts as long as the belt. 
Rocker hinge pin pro- 
tects lacing against in- 
ternal wear. Reliable 























GREAT 
STRENGTH 







































in sos for use wherever a belt 
will give efficient serv- 

ice. In 11 sizes for belts 

fromtapeupto % 

inch thick. Made 

FLEXIBILITY also in MoneL 











Metal. 





















“me eS Sold the 
PROTECTION OF World 
BELT ENDS Over 
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Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
























4684 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
pont ot fa — In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 
: i London, E.C.2 
Accept No 





Substitutes 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
PRET ERY er 
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GOOD ROADS CHAMPION 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, 


Revolving and Vibrating Screens, 
Scrubbers, Wash Boxes, Feeders, etc. 


EXPERT ENGINEERING SERVICE 


In addition to the 
old reliable Cham- 
pion and Climax 
Crushers, a com- 
plete line of roller 
bearing reduction 
crushers of most 
improved design 
and construction— 
No. 1030 illustrated. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 


Road Graders, Drags, Road Oil Distributors, Sand and 
Chip Spreaders 





Ask for literature 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 





MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PerroraTeD Metat ScREEN PLATES 

for sizing and preparing coal, sand, gravel, 

stone and other bulk materials are made by a Com- 
pany specializing in screening machinery. 


A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de. 
livery of orders. 


Prices are right 


Send for Bulletin 57. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. | 
Wellston, Ohio 


PULVERIZERS 


for grinding: 
Cement Materials 
Phosphate Rock 
Limestone 
Minerals 
Charcoal 
Graphite 
hale 
Coal 


_ Fuller-Kinyon Trans- 
port System for Pul- 
verized Fuel. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY + 85 LIBERTY ST. - NEW YORK 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 














IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When steel is needed in a hurry : . . you can depend upon Ryerson 
for quick action. Complete. stocks of all steel products including 
bars, plates, sheets, structurals; bolts and nuts, rivets, boiler fittings, 
chain, ete. Order from the nearest en Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. uis, — Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, ne Os ity. 


RYERSON 
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DIXIE MOGUL 


NON-CLOG HAMMER MILL 





This powerful brute gives you REAL 
CAPACITY. It tackles the toughest re- 
duction problems whether in cement plant 
or quarry, and goes through day after day 
without clogging, balking or breakdown. 


Look at that SPECIAL MOVING 
BREAKER PLATE. It has 26 times aver- 
age wearing area. Think of the increased 
life this gives this remarkable crusher. 


—And you can have a DIXIE Crusher in 
any one of 40 sizes—in any capacity— 
Primary—Secondary or Fine Reduction. 


Ask for the latest crushing facts 
as they apply to 1934 requirements! 












DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. 
4209 Goodfellow Ave. 


COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Power-Arm 
Multiple-Rope 
and Dragline 


BUCKETS 


We invite comparison of 
a Williams with any 
other make of bucket— 
with confidence that the 
Williams will sell itself 
on its super-performance. 


Write for Illustrated 
Bulletins 


THE WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING Co. 
7008 Central Ave. 





AUN 


Cleveland, Ohio 


000 AM 


a | 





BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 




















@ Equipped with 
Timken bearings and 
factory tested so that 
they are ready for im- 
cieeenemenneeennnnes i ‘| mediate field service, 
CRUSHERS B&S belt conveyor 
ToLaV Ranta 1447 idlers give maximum performance. 
DRYERS ... They are easily lubricated. 
: Standard sizes of flat and troughed 
eer ‘eee TS design carried in stock for your 
ELEVATORS convenience. Full details on request. 
CONVEYORS . 





THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6194 HARVARD AVENUE ° CLEVELAND OHIQ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of an EXPLOSION 


The Bichel Gauge is a remarkable 
laboratory apparatus that recerds 
the amount of pressure generated at 
every instant during the split-second 
duration of an explosion. Its chart 
may be likened to a slow-motion 
picture ...in effect, slowing up an 
explosion so its characteristics can 
be observed. 


Study of these data aids us: 


1. To develop explosives to meet 
various field conditions. 


2.Tohelpmake certain that our ex- 

plosives adhere to specifications. 
Hercules owns one of the few Bichel 
Gauges in this country. By means 
of this and other exacting tests 
we obtain the reliability so char- 
acteristic of Hercules explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER,.COMPANY 


946 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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- CMs IS NO NEW CODE 


IS IT BALLYHOO 


It is a Trade Name for a special, inexpensive alloy steel which in plenty of actual installations has shown 
two to three times the abrasion resistance and wear of ordinary steel. It is particularly adapted to Vibrat- 
ing or Revolving screen separation, chutes, linings, where unusually severe abrasive conditions must be. met. 


The cost is not excessive. 


We will be pleased to give you the benefit of our many years’ experience when considering the installation 
of perforated screen sections or plates for revolving, vibrating and shaking equipment, with rounds, squares, 


slots or any design perforation. 


Send us your specifications for pricing 


& 
WRITE CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


FOR 


DETAILS CARBONDALE .. .- 


Manufacturing Plant and General Offices: 
See ee eee, Pe ag.” oe Me ea PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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DIGGING COST . 


Hayward’s fine performance without 
high upkeep enables you to cut costs 
on every digging and rehandling job. 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
202-204 Fulton St., 
New. York, N. Y. 


McLANAHAN PRODUCTS 


Single, Double Roll Crushers—Super Dry Pane—Steel Leg 
Washers and Scrubbers—Dryers—Jigs—Screens—Hoists, Ele- 
vators and Conveyors—Reciprecating Feeders, Bingates, Chutes, 
Turn Tables, Elevator Buckets, Car Pullers, Rail Straighteners, 
Cast Parts, Rough or Finished—Car Wheels and Brake Shees, 
Sprockets and Sheaves, Gears and Bearings, Gratings and 
— Chute Linings, Grate Bars of Special Heat-Resisting 


Write for catalogues listed or for information con- 
cerning any of the material, machinery and cast- 
inge listed, required in mine, quarry or pit. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 
Mansfacturerse—F ounders—Machinists 
Hollidaysburg (Established 1835) Pennsylvania 





AND ALL TYPES OF MASONRY 


CEMENTS 


Inquiries invited from producers of 
cement, lime and allied products. 


CEMENT PROCESS CORP. 
» * O.Box515 Mexico City, Mexico 


All processes patented in U. S. and other countries. 











EASLE 


Spiral Screw and Log Washers, De-Waterers and Shale 
Removers, Flume Classifiers, Swintek Ladder Suction 
Screen Nozzles, Chain Type Cutters, Barges and Pon- 
toons, A Frame and Gantry Hardware, Vibrating and 
Revolving Screens, Steel Dump Cars, Grizzlies, Car 
Wheels and Trucks, Steel Bins, Water Tanks, Struc- 
tural Towers, and Dry Pans. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Machinists — Founders 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























“PENNSYLVANIA” = Sent’ Bani? nti 
& TEELBUIL T other plants of the same 
HAMMERMILLS vania” equipped. 


PENN-PRIMARY Ham- 
mermills, PENN - LE- 
HIGH PRIMARY ROLLS, 
PENNSYLVANIA - BU- 
CHA Jaw Crushers, 
“PENNSYLVANIA” Sec- 
ondary and Fine Reduc- 
tion Hammermills meet 
every raw _ side-crushing 
need. 


Unbreakable Steel Constructiun 
Positive Tramp Iren Protection 


nNSYLy 
EAN A 
Liberty Trust Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Put Your Reduction Problems Up to Us New Yerk Pittsburgh Chicago 











SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 


by the new process? = 3-4yq_1yi.,11-4yd.,11-2 yd. and 1 3-4 yd. 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 


Division Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Rock Products 











ROLMAN 





Manganese 
Steel 
SCREENS 


The patented Double Lock Mesh feature 
maintains an absolute accuracy of separ- 
ation during entire life of the ROLMAN 
SCREEN. 


Have You Our 1934 Prices? 


ANESE STEEL FORGE CO. 


Richmond St. & Castor Ave., Philadelphia 
eee 


— 














cUuT 


CRUSHING 
cosT 


MA* an op- 
erator is cut- 
ting his crushing 


costs and 
taining pr 


tion schedules 


with this 


dependable 


crusher. 


but sturdy, this 
efficiently de- 


signed cr 
represents 
this type. 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Company 






YOUR 


main- 
oduc- 


most 
Simple 
usher 


an exceptionally profitable investment in equipment of 
ier in 


LEWISTOWN, PENNA. 





Complete Plants Designed and Equipped. 
Sereens, Elevators, Conveyors, Quarry, 
Sand and Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. BACON, Ine. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 









A Book of Useful Information 


on Materials-Handling 


If you are interested in reducing 
the cost of excavating, handling 
or storing your products, send for 
this 72-page booklet. It gives you 
over 100 pictures, drawings and 
descriptions of how Sauerman 
Power Drag Scrapers are solving 
material handling problems. A 
post card is enough to tell us 
where to send the booklet. Just 
say: “Send Catalog No. 14.” 


SAUERMAN BROS., Ine. 
430 South Clinton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


























Perforated Metals — Screens of 


Trt Fe 








All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2427 to 2445 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1450 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















NGSrines CE 


NANT 


Rock Products Industry 
On Your Next Inquiry Specify 


“INDIAN BRAND” 


Known For Its Superior Shock 
and Wear Resisting Qualities. 


The Frog, Switch & Mf 
Established 1881 Carli 





- Co. 


le, Pa. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Used Equipment For Sale 











Marion Gas 


1-Yd. Osgood Crawler Shovel, rebuilt. 
Side and Center dump cars. 
Locomotives—75-ton Switcher, 
—saddle tank type, 18 to 65 tons. 
Cranes and Draglines, various sizes. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Electric %-Yard Shovel. 


Crushing 
and Excavating 
Mills; 


code boiler 








Atlanta, Georgia Tel. Barclay 7-0600 


CONSOLIDATED offers 


Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; 
uipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, , Gyrat 
Elevators; it Gonveyors; Rotary and cag ew 

and Pebble 


and other fine Pulverizers; Air Separators; 
Mills, 


@OOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING dais Sem ames 


ana Roll Oreshars: 5 _ 
Kilns and 


Dryers; 
; Silex and iron ‘uned’ Tube 
etc. roy for Bulletin No. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS baie a © 15-16-17 Park Row, New York City 


Vards at Newark, N. J., now covers eight acres 





May, 1934 


(Classified Advertising Continued on Next Page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED — POSITIONS VA- 
Set in six-point 
Minimum $1.00 each insertion, pay- 


CANT—two cents a word. 


type. 
able in advance. 


| 


INFORMATION 
Box numbers in care of our office. An ad- 
vertising inch is measured vertically in one 
column. Three columns, 30 inches to the page. 


CLASSIFIED — Displayed or undisplayed. 


Rate per column inch, $4.00 
tract basis, advertisements must be paid for 
in advance of insertion. 


Unless on con- 








Used Equipment For Sale 








1—13-A Telsmith Gyratory Crusher. 

I—P & H Model 600 Shovel | yd. 

1—'% Yd. General Shovel-Crane. 

I—1%4 Yd. Osgood Gas Shovel. 

2-— 2°Va. Marion 480 Steam Shovels. 

630 Yd. Koppel Air Dump cars. 

16—6 Yd. Koppel Dump cars. 

33—4 Yd. Heavy Steel Stone skips. 

12—-2 Yd. Steel Stone skips 

18—1%4 Yd. 24 and 36” a. cars. 

1—30” Conveyor 100 ft. 

Loco. type boilers: 60, 80, 100 H.P. 

Compressors: 610, 1000, 1300 Ft. 

Gas Locomotives: 8, 16, 20 ton. 

Dryers, Ball Mills, Screens, Conveyors, Loco. 

ranes, Asphalt Plants, Draglines, 

Crushers, Derricks, Hoists, Buckets. 

Jaw Crushers 10x18, 15x36, 18x30. 


J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


1—1-Cy. -WILLIAMS Clamshell, 95% new. 
Priced $295.00. 

1—McKIERNAN TERRY No. 6 Hammer, 
first-class condition. Priced $195.00. 

I1—McGOWAN 5x12 Duplex Steam Pump, 
first-class condition. Priced $150.00 


1—SWABY 10x8 centrifugal, belt-driven 


Water Pump. Never been uncrated. 
Brand new. Priced $250.00. 
FRED W. OLCOTT MACHINE WORKS 


Paducah, Kentucky 





TO RENT 


Link-Belt crane-dragline K 44; No. 1769; 


new 1932; moved 200,000 yvards; 1% yard 
dragline bucket; 50 ft. boom. Condition ex- 
cellent. 


care of Rock Products, 330 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Address Box 617, 
South Wells Street, 











FOR SALE 
Haiss Bucket Elevator Loader, Cater- 
pillar Traction. Replacing with Crane. 
3argain Price $625.00. 
G. & W. H. Corson, Inc., 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





USED EQUIPMENT WANTED 

















FOR SALE 


type B, 36x42”. 
type B, 18x36”. 
9x16”, 30’ elevator. 


Farrel Jaw Crusher, 
Farrel Jaw Crusher, 
Reliance Jaw Crusher, 
80’ 8-ply Belt Elev. with 140 30” buckets. 
Trough Belt Conveyor, 20” wide, 130’ long. 
Trough Heavy Duty Belt Conveyor, 32”x80’. 
Revolving Stone Screens, 40x18’ & 60x20’. 
Portable 24” gauge track, 3,000 feet. 
American 4” Centrif. Pump, 15 H.P. gasoline. 
2-stage Centrif. 8” Pump, 150 HP. A.C. mot. 
Elevator Belt, 32” wide, 170’ long, 12-ply. 
I. R. Steam Driven 2-stage Compressor, 446’. 
C. & M. 10-ton geared Cyclone Chainhoist. 
Electric, gasoline and Steamhoists. 

Side Dump Cars, 2 & 4 yd. cap., 36” gauge. 


G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row, N. Y. C. 








FOR SALE-—Repossessed screen, revolving 
type, never in service, 48” diameter x 18! 
long, with scrubber section, 4” perforated 
plate, with 10-gauge wire sand jacket. Drive 
at discharge end. Screen mounted on fab- 
ricated steel base. Covered by new guar- 


antee. Will name special price for imme- 
diate sale. The Columbus Conveyor Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED 
Serviceable boiler and other parts for 
30-B Bucyrus Steam Shovel. Give full 
particulars. 
BLACKWATER STONE COMPANY 
Midland Building Kansas City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















FOR SALE 


Two-drum Clyde hoist, 34-yd. bucket 
—1,000 ft. 5£-inch cable—640 ft. track 
line—guy cables and sheaves. 


Concrete Silo Co., Bloomfield, Indiana 











FOR SALE—F?“°r” Rebuilt En- 


gines, one 260 H. P. 
horizontal Buckeye Oil Engine; also one 50 
H. P. reconditioried Muncie Oil Engine. En- 
gines furnished with or without generators 
or belt driving equipment. Liberal terms. 
Write today. 


THE BUCKEYE MACHINE COMPANY 
Lima, Qhio 








QUARRY AND MILL EQUIPMENT 

Entire feldspar plant, including aerial 

tramway, crushing and grinding equip- 

ment, offered for sale at bargain prices. 
J. H. WEIS 

10 East 40th St. 


New York, N. Y. 








COMPLETE ROCK CRUSHING 
PLANT FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 


The entire equipment and quarry 
lease of the Jacksboro Stone Prod- 
ucts Co., of Jacksboro, Texas, can 
be purchased at a bargain. Address 
The First National Bank of Jacks- 
boro, Texas. 








EDGEFIELD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


14—36° gauge 21-ton 11x16”, 4-wheel saddle tank locomotives, built by Vulcan, Porter and 
American in 1922. Rebuilt since last used. 


100—Western 36° gauge 4-yard 2-way side dump cars, steel underframe, box door type. 


Rebuilt since 


ast used. 


1—50-ton American 6-wheel saddle tank locomotive with 2-wheel front truck, both front 


and rear, built 192 


2. Only used few months. 


70-ton Bucyrus Railroad Type Shovel. 


All the above located at Edgefield, South Carolina. Has just been purchased and is offered at bargain prices. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 









Rock Predicts 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





POSITIONS WANTED 








GOLD—SILVER—GOLD 

The present high price of gold has opened 
new opportunities. Before you put some 
of your equipment to work on a gold or 
silver property let me give you the benefit 
of my 15 years’ practical experience in 
mining. The undersigned is available to 
examine and report on gold or silver prop- 
erties, placer, drift, or lode. Reasonable fee. 
WALTER B. LENHART, Mining Engineer 
2919 E. Second St. Long Beach, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


Slag business located in Eastern Pennsyl- 
Owner wishes to retire from busi- 
ness. Details furnished upon request. 
Address Box 619, care of Rock Products, 
330 South Wells St., Chicago, Mlinois. 


vania. 








MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
ROCK PRODUCTS is the busi- 


ness journal of the rock products 
industry, its readers are men of in- 
fluence, and their buying power is 
big. An advertisement in this classi- 
fied department will be seen and 
read. Make your wants known and 


see how quickly they will be satis- 
fied. 














SUPERINTENDENT WITH FIFTEEN 

years’ experience in construction and oper- 
ation of sand and gravel plants producing up 
to two million tons annually wants position. 
Guarantees minimum cost and maximum 
production. Starting salary secondary. Ten 
years with one crncern. Best references. 
Available immedistely. Will go anywhere. 
Address Box 611, care of Rock Products, 330 
South Wells Stree*, Chicago, Il. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 











H. J. BROWN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


35 Doane Street, 
in G 


Consultation 
Examinations 
Reports 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Specializing Plants and in the . 
Quarrying and Manufacture of Gypsum Petmot 


Design 
Construction 
Supervision 








MECHANICAL AND SAFETY ENGINEER 

desires position. 36 years of age; me— 
chanical and engineering college education; 
five years’ experience in mechanical and 
safety engineering and five years selling ex— 
perience. Full knowledge of modern ma- 
chinery. Last employed by a leading cement 
company. Can furnish best reference. Ad-— 
dress Box 616, care of Rock Products, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 





SALES AND PROMOTIONAL MAN DE- 

sires permanent connection with a progres— 
sive lime manufacturer. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Well and favorably known among the 
dealers, contractors and chemical trade in 
Chicago and Central Illinois. Excellent ref— 
erences as to character and ability. Address 
Box 555, care of Rock Products, 330 South 
Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





WE LOOK INTO THE 


EARTH 

By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We drill for Limestone, Gypsum 
Talc, Fire Clay, 
other minerals, 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLINGCO. 


and ali 


Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 


COAL AND ALL MINERALS 


Light Gasoline Outfits 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 








CEMENT CHEMIST DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with progressive concern. Employed 
at present by large western company. 6 years’ 


experience in plant operation. Capable of 
handling any problem concerning cement 
production. Extensive experience with ce— 


ment research, including all special cements. 
Address Box 618, care of Rock Products, 330 
South Wells St., Chicago, Il. 





Try cloverine fertilizer all crops 


H. D. RUHM 


Consulting expert on phosphate matters. 
Correspondence solicited. Will advise as to 
use of and furnish all brands and grades of 


phosphates. 


In the Mt. Pleasant Phosphate Field 


305 West Seventh Street 


Columbia, Tenn. 


















var. 
Wagon. 
ranes. 
aiid q ..-.-..Dump Wagons. — 
eccocesd Cement Brick Maohines.  -........Dust Collecting Systems. ' * 
sscceeed Chain Drive. «---0---Elevators and Conveyors. Storage 
eegeae Chain Hoists. ---ee--Elevating Equipment. 


insets Engineering Service. 


Forges. 

Frogs and Switches. 
Producers. 

Speed Reducers. 
Electric. 


Tool. 





So) Equipment. -....... 
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eet re rr 


Peeeee sec eee ce esece cecccesecesssesees 





Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


Separators. 


Tile, 
urlal Vauit, 





Free Service to Subscribers 


RESEARCH SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


Rock Products and Cement and Engineering News, 
330 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boxes. 
Equipment. 
Plants. 


Washing Equipment. 
Weighing Equipment. 


Welding, Electric. 


Welding, Oxy-Acetylene. 


Winches. 
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“| ROPE I PURGHASED THE RIGHT 
WIRE ROPE” 
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MONITOR 


SILVER STRAND 
ELIMINATES DOUBT 


In THE selection of Wire Rope—the differ- Steel & Wire Company—the largest manu- 
ence between “know” and “hope” is fre- facturers of Wire Rope in the world—and 
quently the difference between economy and __ service records prove it superior in wear, 
needless cost. There is never a doubt, as far strength and endurance. Perfectly con- 
as Wire Rope quality is concerned—or _ structed of the highest quality steel—and 
economy either—when a Silver Strand gov- _ with abrasion resisting factors—it is waiting 
erns choice. Monitor Silver Strand Wire | toserve you—to substitute “know” for “hope” 
Rope is made exclusively by the American in your next Wire Rope order. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


MONITOR 


SILVER STRAND WIRE ROPE 











AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrteD [US stares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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